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2 How a Jewel was Won. 


The low sun chills, the cold moon | The heavy timber, groaning, quakes: 
stares Beneath the tides of frost. 
From out the icy east ; 
The young folk go, in muffled pairs, 
To dancing and to feast ; 


The moon to western forest deeps 
Sinks down, and black airs fall 
Upon the land, until there creeps 


And rising from the snowy roof A glimmering cold through all. 
Into a passing fold, 
The dim smoke weaves its clouded | In frosty barns with vapours dim 


woof The cocks alternate crow, 
Within the warp of cold. As lifts the sun a glowless rim, 
The eaves snap and the whole house to frozen hills of snow. 


shakes ; C. L. CLEAVELAND.-. 


In woodlands shadow-crossed 








HOW A JEWEL WAS WON. 


By Emitre SEARcHFIELD, Author of “ Croister LaAacu,” &c. 


Ir was a dull evening in November, no sunlight remained and the 
wind blew in gusts, rendering it unpleasant to be out, especially for 
those who had no home comfort awaiting them at their journey’s end. 
John James was one of these, you could see it in his limp, tired figure, 
hear it too in his shambling, uncertain footstep; yet, had there been 
sufficient light to have seen his features, you would have said that in 
spite of his downcrushed appearance there was something honest about 
the man. ‘Twilight faded, and semi-darkness—the semi-darkness of a 
November night—crept on, and through it the poor tramp discerned, 
what to him spoke of hope and comfort. It was no wayside inn, nor 
even a ray of light from a cottage window, alas! they were not for 
such as he; but in a field close by five large ricks loomed up in the 
darkness, and one made of hay had been cut as the man soon discovered. 
The angles too were just right to protect him from the biting wind, so 
he crept into the opening made, and gathering the loose hay together 
around him, proceeded to enjoy as far as possible the warmth it brought. 
Poor fellow ! his life must have been a hard one, else he would not have 
been so grateful for this shelter. True, it was a dull sort of 
gratitude, going no further than the making the most of the good 
afforded him; yet gratitude it was, nevertheless, albeit it was all 
unspoken and unexpressed. 

Then he gave himself up to thought, this weary, homeless man, and. 
then all unconsciously as it were—blame him not—drew from his pocket 
a short, clay pipe and paper of tobacco. It was the only comfort he 
possessed, save the shelter of the hay-rick; his only substitute too, for 
the warm supper which his poor, trembling body craved. Perhaps he 
entertained as well, a sort of affection for this pipe, blackened and old 
though it was. It had been his companion through many a hard time, 
and, indeed, what is there to which a poor, lonely heart will not cling— 
a weed, a spider, even—but in this case it was a pipe, which if you or 
I had possessed the hardihood to conjure its owner to throw aside, he 
_ would have hugged it to him and treated the suggestion as the result of a 
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cruel or disordered brain. ‘There was a wistful tenderness in his way of 
filling it which was touching to behold, and he sighed in a deep satisfac- 
tion as he proceeded to light it, taking care, however, to throw the half- 
burnt match a long distance out into the darkness, 

It was an unexpected treat to him this tobacco, he had lent a hand 
to aman with an overturned cart some distance back, and he, having 
nothing else wherewith to requite the tramp’s kindness, had bestowed 
upon him all the tobacco he possessed. Why, it would last John James 
for days, and he smiled as he leaned back against the rick ; for the pangs 
of hunger were passing away as well as his great weariness, He knew 
too, just how the tiny wreaths of smoke were whirling round, and it 
(the smoke) seemed like the arms of an unknown friend encircling him. 
The pipe was empty <t last, only the ashes remained and he must not 
refill it, else his precious weed would be gone all too soon, so, slowly, 
dreamily he drew it from his lips, and shaking the ashes from it 
after the same leisurely fashion, leant back once more and closed his 
eyes for sleep. Meantime, as the night advanced, John James lost in 
the world of dreams, was once more a child at his mother’s knee. He 
had not forgotten his mother—but what was that smouldering around 
him ? Only the scattered hay at his feet! Only—and there are other 
ricks close by, while the eager, restless wind is here, there and every- 
where, waiting to bear the mischief on. And still the man slept, 
innocent as a child of the destruction he had brought about. At length, 
as the fire grew it aroused the sleeper, then, springing madly to his feet 
he strove to undo the evil he had done. ‘Too late! for, as he tore the 
burning hay from the rick and trampled it eagerly upon the ground, a lurid 
glare shot athwart him as he worked. One glance, and then, cursing 
himself for his great folly, he fled. A stray bit of the burning hay 
must have been borne while he slept, over to the next rick, which chanced 
to be of wheat, and John James, forgetful of the good he might have 
done had he aroused the neighbourhood, ran away as fast as his poor, 
trembling legs could carry him. He was an honest man, with no evil 
intent in his crushed heart, therefore he fled—fled, as he supposed, from 
prison and punishment. 

It was a sad sight which the sun shone upon the next morning, when 
it at length pierced through the November mist and gloom. The 
flames had, when all too late, aroused the farm folk—now, nothing 
remained but blackened piles, still smouldering, still telling to all a sad, 
sad tale, ‘he year’s crop had been so bountiful, that George Wilton 
the owner had begged to return thanks in God’s house for “ this and 
all other bounties bestowed upon him,” now, all was lost, and he simply 
ruined. Was there a little of bitterness in his heart, as he surveyed from 
a distance the scene of his disappointed hopes? I think there must have 
been, and yet, when from a crowd of idlers his son, a lad of fourteen or 
thereabouts, stepped up to him and said, ‘‘ Never mind, father, I'll work 
for you soon, and make it all up,’’ he only passed his hands athwart his 
eyes and murmured, “ Heaven bless you, my boy.” 

Little by little, from the time of his youth till now, he had striven 
to attain his present position, and now when his family was hardest the 
blessing had seemed to come—only scemed; for now it had passed 
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away, and although kind friends flocked around, offering to lend him 
money to bridge over the time till the next harvest should be gathered 
in, he knew that it would not answer, knew that he must begin once 
more in a humble way, and so gain his daily bread. All this happened 
years ago, when insurance was not so much thought of as now, so that 
there was naught for him but to bear up and do his best, which, God 
being his helper, he did. 

Again it isa dull November evening, again the grey twilight and 
gusty autumnal wind. This time the scene is further north by some 
hundred miles, and yet it is very like to the other—a tramp limping 
in a tired sort of way along the road, with no shelter in view, no food 
to give life and vigour to his poor exhausted frame. <A respectable man 
stepped from an adjoining field into the road, and as the poor wayfarer 
caught sight of his kindly face, he paused in his weary march as though 
about to speak. 

‘What is it my good man?” and the new comer, who was a farm 
bailiff, stood still. 

“You couldn’t give mea job, could you, sir ? Work’s what I want, 
and if you’d give it me, I’d serve you well.” 

He looked so thin and weak that a man less kind-hearted than the 
bailiff would have smiled at his words—not so he; for George Wilton 
thought well of all God’s creatures, and respected poverty on account of 
his own sore straits. ‘‘ We have only sufficient for our regular hands 
just now, and I am not the master, either.”’ 

He noted how the man turned away, how the glimmer of light died 
out of the poor eyes, and he could not let him gothus. “ I can give 
you a supper and a night’s lodging. Come home with me,” and George 
Wilton laid his hand upon the man’s threadbare sleeve, in a way to 
which the tramp was wholly unused. 

‘¢ Master,” and the poor, hollow voice trembled with gratitude, “I’ve 
been for days and days—aye, what am I saying ?—for years and years, 
and never had such words spoke to me before. If 1 but asked for 
honest work, why some of them swore at me—” 

‘‘ Never mind, never mind,” and George Wilton as he spoke opened 
the little gate leading to his own humble abode. There were only his 
wife and he now, with one little maid to help. The sons were grown 
up and doing well, even to the laying by of a small store for their good 
father’s old age; but of this George Wilton knew nothing. The 
daughters too were married, so that the cottage was dull and lonely at 
times. 

So George Wilton took the stranger into his kitchen, and with his 
own hands piled wood upon the fire, and set bread, meat and ale before 
him, the little maid being just then engaged with preparing tea in the 
parlour, where the three generally partook of that meal together. Then 
the bailiff left the man alone with his substantial fare, and oh, how he 
feasted ! the inner as well as the outer man; and when at length George 
Wilton again appeared bearing a large cup of tea, the poor heart seemed 
full to overflowing Oh, I cannot tell you all, cannot make you realize 
the man’s feelings; but the spell was broken when his good host, 
kindly enough to be sure, put the question to him, “ Is there anything 
else you would like ?—a pipe of tobacco ?”’ 























f The man started back in dismay. ‘‘ No, master, no, I never smoke now 
not since—well, you've been kind and I'll tell you, master, not since I 
once set some ricks a-fire, through knocking out the ashes of my pipe 
on some loose hay close to a rick I’d crept into for shelter,” 

It was now George Wilton’s turn to start. 

“ I'd better go now, master. I see you're afraid to trust me; but I’d 
neither harm you nor yours, and God knows I was innocent then. I 
stayed in hiding near to hear what I’d done, though, and they said as 
how the farmer was ruined, and | was sorry, master, very sorry.” 

He rose as he finished speaking, and was about to go; but the other 
bade him stay in very pity—you know he could not do otherwise. It 
was strange if this was the man to whom he owed his great change in 
life—something whispered that it was the very same; but if it were 
even so, George Wilton forgave him from his heart. He, however, 
went away and left him alone, and by-and-bye Sarah came out with the 
tea-tray and began to “ wash up.” 

‘Ts your master rich?” asked the man at length, when, as may be 
supposed, he was growing weary of silence. 

“Oh, no, he’s poor; but he was rich once till his ricks were burnt ; 
but that was years ago, before 1 know’d him.” 

‘* Was he living about near here at the time ?” the man’s voice was 
very hoarse now. 

‘No, it was away down in Dorset that it all happened—why, it 
must have been twenty years ago or more.” 

‘You couldn’t tell me the name of the place, I s’pose ?” 

« Yes, it was Sutton, I’ve heard say.” 

After this, the man asked no more questions, only when George 
Wilton made his appearance later on in the evening with rugs anda 
mattress to settle him comfortably for the night, his eyes followed him 
in a hungry sort of way, and all the while a great desire arose within 
him, that he could do a something wherewith to serve this great, good 
man, 

Christmas was “ coming on apace” so people said, in fact it wanted 
but afew days to the gladsome time, and still John James was in the 
village; for, truth to tell, the bailifi’s suspicions had led him to take 
an interest in the man, so he found him work on his employer’s farm, 
and procured him decent lodgings. Folks nodded their heads at George 
Wilton’s “ freak,” as they called it; but as the days and weeks passed, 
naught was found against the poor wayfarer, save that hesat up late at 
night writing letters, and that in due time he received others in return. 
The result of his correspondence was, however, soon to be known, to 
one man at least ; for late one evening he made his appearance at George 
Wilton’s dweiling, asking to speak afew words with the master. George 
Wilton found him trembling and excited, warming his hands by the 
kitchen fire; but he turned gladly at the sound of his master’s step. 

‘‘ Master, I’ve done it for you!’ and his breath came and went in 
gasps. 

‘* Sit down,” said George Wilton, and the man obeyed. “ Now then, 
what is this that you have done ?” 

“ T have gained a fortune for you master! A fortune—do you hear ?” 
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6 How a Jewel was Won. 


“ Yes,” and his companion smiled. 

« Ah! you may well smile, master; but had you ever any relations . 
at W—— near Salisbury ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt was my home,’ replied the bailiff quietly. ‘‘ My father and. 
mother died there.” 

« Ah, I knew it! And he, your father I mean, had a brother, one 
Edward Wilton, who ran away and went to Australia ?” 

‘¢ Yes, again you are right.”” Mr. Wilton was in his turn growing 
slightly excited; for money brings with it comfort and independence. 

‘‘ Well, master, when I was a boy and my father and mother died, I 
was hired out to do odd jobs at the Manor Farm. By-and-bye the folks 
I served left, and one came, asingle gentleman, who, it was said, bought 
the farm out and out. Master, that gentleman came from Australia, 
and his name was Edward Wilton.” 

‘‘ But the name of the place, you have forgotten that ?”’ 

“ ‘True, master, I’m before my story there, ’twas Lyching in Cornwall, 
and I’ve made inquiries lately and found out that he’s dead, and all his 
money gone to them as was supposed to be nearest of kin, he having 
left no will.” 

“ But this Edward Wilton may not have been my uncle,” 

The Bailiff was growing very anxious now. 

‘‘ When he came to the. farm,” resumed the man, I was put into 
livery, so was of course often in the room when he had company, and I 
mind well, hearing my master tell once of his having gone to W | 
and he said as how his brother’s grave was all there was left for him to 
see, and that he didn’t go for to find his nephew, who was gone away ; 
for that he s’posed h’ed heard of all his bad deeds, and as how he’d 
quarrelled with everybody and run away.” 

All seemed quite clear and plain now; one other question, however, 
still remained to be asked—‘* And who is the heir ?” 

“ One Joseph Wilton, a grandson of my old master’s first cousin. 
You may have heard of him (the cousin I mean) he was a lawyer in. 
London so I’ve heard the old master say.”’ 

‘“ And this Joseph was rich.” Itwas not so much a question asked, . 
as a comment made all to himself; but John James heard it. 

‘¢ No, he was poor, very poor I hear till this fortune came to him; 
but never you mind, master, the money is yours.” 

Awhile George Wilton mused, then he said, laying his hand upon the 
other’s arm, *‘ John, let this be a secret between us—I cannot take this 
away from a poor man. Time was when I thought to have been rich 
myself,” and he sighed as he stopped speaking. 

“And I kept you back; say it, master, for it is the truth.” The 
poor grieving voice was full of anguish. ‘“ I thought I was making it 
up to you, master, and now you won’t take it.” 

‘‘ John, supposing a king came and adopted me as his son, promising 
that one day I should inherit a crown and share the glory of his king- 
dom. Supposing, too, that I, forgetful of his words, should grasp 
money from the poor and needy, although I knew the king, my father, 
would disinherit me, what would you think 2” 

“T should say as how you were wrong; but there is no king in this. 
case, master!” 
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“No king!” and then George Wilton unfolded to his listener the 
story of the one Great King and of the crown laid by for him, George 
‘Wilton, if only he were “ faithful unto death.” 

John James covered his face with his hands and wept. 

«JT might have known it, sir, for my mother taught me all about 
God years and years ago, but I was very young when she died, and 
when I grew too old to wear Mr. Wilton’s buttons, I took to u roving 
life, for no one wanted me in the old place, and since then I have had 
no home and no friends. If ever I tried to settle down anywhere, it 
was always the same; there’s never no work save in harvest time for 
the stranger, after that they look sharp after a fellow, and he may go, 
and the sooner the better they seem to say. Maybe, too, you’ll say the 
same, master, when you know all. I burnt your ricks, but I didn’t 
mean no harm, I only lighted my pipe and just forgot everything but 
that I was tired ; and now [ had better go.” 

‘No, no! A thousand times no!” and George Wilton held him 
pack in his strong grasp. ‘I guessed it all long ago, and I owe you 
no grudge, my poor fellow. No, with the Christmas love shining even 
‘now upon us, with the remembrance of Christ’s love for you and for 
me at this most blessed time, I bid you stay, John James, and so long 
as you work faithfully I have the power to keep you here, if only you 
will choose to stay.” 

‘¢Choose! oh, master, what have I done to be so kindly dealt with 2” 

“ Nothing at all, my good man, Christ has done all for us both, and 
‘we are equals in His sight, ready, I hope, to spend a joyful Christmas- 
tide with Him and with each other, and with glad hearts to enter upon 
the New Year which is so soon to begin.” 

I think that both men shed tears, certain it is that upon that dark 
December night one more jewel was added to George Wilton’s crown ; 
for in the last day when the Lord shall take account of His own, John 
James, the poor, homeless tramp, will be precious and beloved even as 
the great ones of the earth who have kept their garments clean. 





POSTAGE STAMP FORGERIES. 


A celebrated judge, some time since, when sentencing a notorious 
forger to a long term of penal servitude, addressed the following brief 
speech to the criminal :—“ The ability and ingenuity which you have 
displayed during the long course of your most dangerous career if 
exerted in any sphere of honest industry would hate placed you in a 
prominent and honourable position amongst your fellow men, and you 
would not now be the degraded and socially dangerous occupant of a 
felon’s dock.’? And so it is, as is proved at the present hour by the 
recent audacious and criminal fabrication and unscrupulous sale of 
Forged Postage and other Stamps which are now being so largely sold 
and readily purchased by the unwary young and enthusiastic collectors 
of Stamps. For if only half the present mistaken ingenuity which is 
exerted in the unlawful production and sale of Forged Stamps was 
exerted in honest industry the unprincipled fabricators of Forged 
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Stamps would be in a position of comparative affluence, benefitting the 
public by the legitimate exercise of their industry instead of in their 
present nefarious occupation, barely obtaining a precarious subsistence, 
which eventually must end in the permanent occupation of a convict 
prison cell, as was exemplified a few weeks since by the conviction of 
one of those misguided but ingenious criminals. The singularity about 
this fabrication of Forged Stamps is that the authorities are so negli- 
gent of their duty to the public by neglecting to prosecute some of the 
most daring of these offenders, against what is a most serious violation 
of those laws which are supposed to be enforced against all offenders. 
It is with the intention of warning inexperienced collectors of Stamps 
—and even the veteran students of Philately—that these articles are 
written, they being the outcome of contributious on the same subject 
which the author has recently written for the daily and evening journals, 
as well as to interest the general reader in a new, intelligent, and remu- 
nerative pursuit, and this intention we hope to be enabled to accom- 
plish by the generous and ever ready philatetical aid of that veteran in 
the science, Mr. J. W. Palmer, of 281, Strand, London, who has 
devoted over twenty-six years of a busy life to the fascinating study of 
Philately, with great satisfaction to himself, and admitted immense 
benefit to thousands of earnest students of one of the most engrossing 
and curious sciences of the present inquiring age. The study of the 
history, collection, and value of Governmental, Public Company, and 
other genuine issues of Stamps, for any purpose, and of all denomina- 
tions, when considered as a part of artistic, geographical, and historical 
education, must greatly conduce to the intellectual and moral elevation 
of most people, not to mention the kindred subjects which must always 
force themselves upon all reflecting minds, and not to follow out the 
wonderful ultimate effect which will result from this modern creation 
of the most useful and convenient substitute for a cumbrous metallic 
coinage. Much argument has lately been expended upon the creation 
of an extended paper currency, but most of our political financiers 
appear to quite ignore the actual present existence of the many millions 
of money which is now in actual use represented by the almost countless 
numbers of Stamps which are in such universal use in every part of the 
postal, commercial, and, we may also write, the educated world. 
Those of our readers who are painstaking tyros in the absorbing science 
of Philately, in all its important bearings on the whole fabric of the 
present modern civilization institutions, are painfully aware of the 
miserable fact that there are some forgeries of choice and valuable 
Stampe in existence, but the extraordinary extent of the present whole- 
sale fabrication and sale of stamps of nearly every known and unknown 
issue and description is something marvellous even to those who are cog- 
nisant of the fact. As some proof of this statement it will be sufficient 
to state that at the present moment Mr. J. W. Palmer, 281, Strand 
London, has countless thousands of these forgeries now in his possession, 
consisting of almost every known choice and scarce issue—the in- 
valuable “Mulready’’ envelope, the “V.R.”’ black penny stamp, the penny 
and twopenny stamp of the “ Mauritius,” and the “Sidney ’’ views not 
being excepted. We state these facts to warn the painstaking student 
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as well as the tyro Philatelist, for it becomes our task to give as full 
information as possible on this point, and to place as many warning 
beacons as we can before the young collector of stamps, in order to 
effect the chief object for writing these articles. Our wonder at the 
almost indomitable—we were about to write the word “ genius ”’—per- 
severance displayed by the unscrupulous fabricators of Forged Stamps 
quickly vanishes when we consider the extraordinary interest and great 
monetary value which attaches to most issues of stamps. Possibly few 
readers will scarcely credit the fact of a collection of stamps being sold 
for the sum of eight thousand pounds, or that the “ Rothschild ”’ col- 
lection realised the sum of three thousand pounds, and there are many 
collections which are valued at upwards of tea thousand pounds, this 
not including the “ Berlin Post Office” collection, which is, perhaps, the 
most valuable in the world, and there are some collections which, if 
sold, would realise above twenty thousand pounds. To the general 
reader the display of afew facts in relation to Stamp matters will prove 
interesting, especially when, thanks to the result of Mr. Palmer’s great 
experience, we are enabled to place by them some indications by means 
of which the commoner Stamp Forgeries may be detected. As one 
ready means to detect a common variety of Forged Stamps, it is 
necessary for the tyro Philatelist to be most suspicious as to the genuine- 
ness of unobliterated Stamps which are particularly blurred, as this 
appearance is usually the result of the forgery, being printed by simple 
pressure from the wooden block, and not from the usual metal plates 
printed by a machine, Many Forged Stamps are now printed by means 
of the common India Rubber Stamp, simply pressed on ordinary print- 
ing paper. Another peculiarity about Forged Stamps is the quality, 
colour, and substance of the paper upon which the Stamp is printed, for 
in most forgeries the paper test is almost infallible, the genuine paper 
having a peculiar roughness which, when once particularly noticed, is 
always afterwards easily recognizable. This is particularly observable 
in the issues of Foreign Stamps. When obliterated Stamps are offered 
for sale the exact form of the obliteration marks should be most care- 
fully regarded. ‘Those which are of black curved or straight lines, of 
great unevenness, or at unequal distances from each other, may be con- 
sidered at once as common forgeries, because in most of the forgeries 
the obliterating marks are made after the most primitive style, under 
the idea of giving an appearance of genuineness. The colour of the 
pigment used for obliteration should also carefully be considered, because 
in many forgeries common writing ink is used to make the marks, and 
in this connection the tyro should always remember that nearly all 
genuine postal obliterating marks are produced by an ink composed of 
oil, varnish, and the pigment colour. ‘The exception is that of the 
English Post Office, which is now of the same composition as the ink 
used for printing the stamp. This is to prevent the removal of the ob- 
literation mark, and the reissue of the used stamp, because the method 
adopted for removing the obliteration must also remove the ink of the 
Stamp itself, which is thereby rendered useless. The price asked for a 
Stamp is another very important element in the detection of a forgery. 
Stamps of every known issue have a certain market value, which is well 
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known to most collectors, and Stamps which are offered for sale below 
this known market price must have something wrong about them. If 
any person was to announce that he or she was ready to sell a genuine 
lawful sovereign for say ten shillings, the seller at such an absurd price 
would be deemed by most people as either insane, intoxicated, or a 
cheat. And so it is with the seller of Forged Stamps, for when respect- 
able known collectors are ready to give £5 and £10 for a particular 
issue of a scarce stamp, and when persons announce their willingness to 
to sell these choice Stamps for less pence than the pounds which col- 
lectors are only too eager to pay for specimens to complete valuable 
collections, the tyro must be convinced of the utter worthlessness of 
the Stamps offered for sale. As instances of the price test of genuine 
and forged Stamps, we may mention the “ Mulready ’’ envelope, on 
India paper, which finds a ready market at £5 each; the “ V.R.”’ black 
penny stamp, easily saleable at £4 each; the penny and twopenny 
Stamp of “ Mauritius,” an impression from a wood block—finding 
eager purchasers at £40. Then again we quote the following from a 
lithographic circular which has just reached us:—“ Cape of Good 
‘“‘ Hope (triangle). 1853 issue, in sets of six, which are offered for sale 
at 10d. the set, while the market value for a genuine set is 3s. 6d. ; 
then we are offered the set of six stamps of “St. Lucia”? of 1859 and 
1863 at seven pence, yet collectors are glad to pay 2s. for the genuine 
set; The “ Ionian Isles ” halfpenny, penny, and twopenny, a set of three, 
are also offered for seven pence, the regular value of which is also 2s. ; 
the “ Straits Settlements ” Stamps of 1868, a set of nine stamps, are 
offered for ten pence, while the genuine Stamps cannot he procured for 
less than £10. As other instances of this ‘‘ cheap and forged” test we 
may mention the 1857-1860 and 1863 issues of five “‘ New Brunswick ” 
Stamps offered for seven pence the set, yet experienced collectors cannot 
readily purchase the genuine set for less than 1s, 9d.; then there is 
the “ Mauritius” five stamps of 1856 and 1876, offered at the same 
favourite price of seven pence, while the genuine sets cannot be pro- 
cured for less than 2s. These so-called genuine? (forgeries) Stamps 
are liberally offered for half the above quoted prices if taken in quantities, 
and they are mostly of United States fabrication like the famed “‘ wooden 
nutmegs,” neatly got up for English sale. Indeed it appears that they 
may be procured “in quantities” for almost any ready money price which 
may be offered by the unwary young collector. We hope that these few 
safeguards and instances which we have here placed before the'tyro in the 
science of Philately may prove profitable helps, and prevent students and 
young collectors from being victimised out of considerable sums of money, 
besides guarding them from the disagreeable discovery of some day 
finding out that their long-cherished Star Albums are merely a valueless 
collection of American useless forgeries. We know our statements to 
be facts, and facts are stubdorn things to disprove. Assome guarantee 
of our facts, and as aids to students and collectors, Mr. J. W. Palmer, 
of 281, 8trand, London, who possesses the most complete and valuable 
stamp collection perhaps in the world—it is valued at above twenty- 
two thousand pounds—has very generously offered to verify, free of 
any charge, all doubtful stamps which may be sent to him by registered 
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12 The Tabernacle. 


post, and he has also placed his invaluable Albums open for the free in- 

gpection of students and collectors. Further, we hope to have the 

Editor’s kind permission to contribute future articles on this new and 

interesting subject, when we shall disclose some new and strange par- 

ticulars on the subject, and “ History of Postage Stamps and their 

Forgeries.” NEMESIS. 
(To be continued.) 


THE TABERNACLE. 


“THE idea of a tented structure set apart for the worship of God is 
quite as obvious among a nomad people as that of a temple in settled 
countries. To this day we find the tabernacle principle still in opera- 
tion among the nomads of Asia, particularly those of a Mongol race. 
The Tabernacle had moveable walls of board, and was of a more sub- 
stantial character than a tent: but it is right to regard it as a tent, its 
general arrangement and appearance being the same. Probably the 
weight of its several coverings required stronger supports than are 
usually necessary. It was an oblong square figure, 56 feet in length 
by 18 feet in height and breadth. Its length extended from east to 
west, the entrance being at theeast end. The two sides and the west 
end consisted of a framework of boards, of which there were twenty to 
each side and eight at the west end. The boards were furnished each 
with five rings or staples of gold. The boards and bars were of Shittim 
wood overlaid with thin plates of gold. The east end being the entrance 
had no boards, but was furnished with five pillars of Shittim wood 
overlaid with gold, and each standing in a socket of brass. Four 
smaller pillars within the tabernacle, towards the west or further end, 
supported a rich hanging, which divided the interior into two apart- 
ments, of which the outer was called “ the holy place,” and the inner- 
most and smallest was “ the most holyjplace,” or ‘‘ the Holy of Holies ”’ 
in eminence; the “‘vail,’’ and hence the expression ‘‘ within or without 
the vail.” The presence of the Lord was more immediately manifested 
‘‘ within.’”” The people were never admitted into the interior of the 
Tabernacle. None but the priests might go even into the outer chamber 
or “holy place,” and into the inner chamber the high priest only was 
allowed to enter, and that on one day in the year, on the great Day of 
Atonement. To this, however, there was a necessary exception when 
the Tabernacle was to be taken down or set up. The outer chamber 
was only entered in the morning to offer incense on the altar which 
stood there, and to extinguish the lamps, and again in the evening to 
light them. On the Sabbath also the old shewbread was taken away 
and replaced with new. These were all the services for which the 
attendance of the priests was necessary within the Tabernacle, all the 
sacrifices being made in the open space in front of the Tabernacle, where 
stood the brazen altar for burnt offerings. The ‘“ most holy place”’ 
contained only the Ark and its contents; the outer apartment contained 
the “ altar of incense,’’ ‘‘ the table of shewbread,” and the “ great 
golden candlestick; ’’ while the open area in front contained the 
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«‘ brazen layer’ for the ablutions of the priests, and the “ brazen altar” 
for burnt offerings. 

The Tabernacle was a sanctuary in the midst of Israel, prepared for 
the indwelling of God. 1st.—Hmblematical of the Incarnation—*‘ The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt (or tabernacled) among us,” 7.e. the 
human nature of Jesus Christ was like a tent or tabernacle wherein the 
Only-begotten of the Father was pleased to sojourn among mortal men. 

Paul says to the Hebrews (chap. viii. 2) that Jesus Christ was “ a 
minister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord 
pitched, and not man: ” chap. ix. 24, “For Christ is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; but 
into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us,” 





A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
Luke ii. 8.-10. 


See the heavenly host appearing ! Praise to God and highest glory, 

High o’er Bethlehem’s plain by night: | Angels chorus as they fly. 

‘¢ Fear not shepherds ” angels accents 

Ring from out the circling light. Oh, how sweetly Christmas echoes,. 

Lead us back to Advent day, 

‘* Unto you we bear good tidings,” | When the mighty God incarnate! 

Brightest news since time began, Humbly as an infant lay. 

‘sChrist the Lordis born a Saviour,” 

Bringing “ peace and joy” to man. | Open now each heart’s dark portal, 

Closed to thee like Bethlehem’s Inn: 

Wrapp’d in swaddling clothes, the | Shine thy God revealing presence! 
manger ‘* Hope of glory ” enter in, 

Holds the Lord of earth and sky, W. C. M, 








NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


RinG out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go ; | 

xing out the false, ring in the true. | Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
| Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, _Ring out the thousand wars of old, 





For those that here we seeno more; | Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, Ring out the darkness of the land, 
And ancient forms of party strife; | Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
TENNYSON. 
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THE OLD HOME AND THE NEW. 


By DoRoTHeEa. 
CHAPTER X.—continued. 


These two points settled, Mr. Mills again lent back in his chair, 
probably with the intention of once more going over in his own mind 
the above interesting details. Indeed he thought he had drawn a very 
pretty picture of a comfortable life, in the living of which he could partly 
forsake the busy flow of work he had actually grown tired of, and give 
rather more attention to the study of literature. 

Would he, while cultivating and amusing his mind, whose spring of 
enjoyment had perhaps died out years ago—would he look to the 
interests of an everlasting soul? His existance had been made up of 
hard work, selfishness, worldly gain, and, as a result, the making of 
money. Would he, ere it was too late, enter for a while into purer 
regions? Let us hope so. May the literature with which he intends to 
satisfy his mind, contain truths that will reach his heart, for even after 
years of neglect the soul will rise again to life. 

At present however we may be sure that no such serious reflections 
are passing through the head of Mr. Mills. Once having come to the 
conclusion that he will have a foreman, the next thing is to single out a 
trustworthy young man, capable of filling this exalted position. For 
this purpose he went slowly through the names of all the men in his 
shop, very carefully weighing the merits of each. 

To begin with, there was Thwaites; he was an experienced workman 
to be sure, but Mills shook his head as he recollected that Thwaits 
shared his own infirmity of old age; he was often compelled to stay 
away two or three days at a time, and lay up with a spell of rheumatism, 
or something else equally disadvantageous to the office of foreman; it 
would not do then to raise him. There was also a young man who had 
worked for him some years, but his work was only done accurately by 
means of constant guidance. The others were all new comers. Saunders 
and Atkinson were too idly disposed, Turner not sufficiently clever to 
take the place of overseer, though he was a tolerably good workman, 
and really it seemed as if the particular old gentleman could find some- 
thing to say against them all. Men usually think their masters are 
hard to please, and certainly Mills’s men would have affirmed such to be 


the case had they known the thoughts passing through his mind now, 


But Mr. Mills was only using an undisputed privilege he possessed of 
picking and choosing, and he was not quite so hard to please but that 
at last he fixed upon one to whom he thought he could safely entrust 
the duties which he himself now wished to relinquish. Perhaps the 


reader will have little difficulty in guessing that the favoured one was 


the upright, and reliable Henry Draper. Yes; Mr. Mills thought he 
could not do better than make Draper his foreman. If Henry proved 
as successful a manager of his master’s business, as his brother William 
was of his own, he would never have cause to regret his decision, and Mills 


firmly believed there was little fear. Draper was a skilful workman, and 


a man of honourable character, and, setting aside his own need of 
valuable assistance, Mr, Mills declared the young man deserved to be 























raised. Without delay therefore he would speak to him on the subject; 
and as Mr. Mills, as a man of business, was prompt in all his undertak- 
ings he did speak to him the very next day, 

Henry was somewhat surprised when he was told that the master 


desired to hold a private interview with him, but still more astonished: 


when he afterwards found for what purpose. In spite of the romance 
his brother had once drawn up, he had never thought, or at least, never 
entertained hopes of such a thing. it seemed more than he could at first 
comprehend that he so young, and the last comer, should be installed in 
the office of foreman, and receive three pounds a week wages to commence 
with, besides the promise of a rise from time to time should he answer 
Mr Mills’ expectations. How it would further his plans! 

He hardly knew how to express his gratitude, but Mr. Mills was a 
man of few words, so perhaps he was very well satisfied to have the 
interview brought to aspeedy close. At any rate, as he walked home 
that night he thought to himself: 

‘That Draper is a worthy young man. I am sure! shall lose 
nothing in raising his wages. I wish he belonged tome. Ah,” and 
a sorrowful look passed across the old man’s face, ‘‘if my boy hadn’t 
run away to sea he’d been ready to take my place by this time. {Foolish 
boy ! shall I ever see him again 1 wonder? {I reckon the young ’uns 
often do things they’re sorry for ever afterwards.” 

Without doubt this was an undeniable fact, and one that had been 
made long before there was any appearance of Mr. Mills in the world, 


though the sage conclusion arrived at by this individual seemed to 


engross him for the remainder of his walk. 
Let us leave him to his contemplations, while we follow Henry in 
another direction. Hlated with the prospect of an advancement, he is 


hurrying towards the tobacconist’s shop, eager to communicate the good 


tidings to Sophie. Of course she has already heard the news from her 
brother, but not less willing is she to hear it again from Henry’s lips. 

“Oh, Henry,” she said, with the glad simplicity of a child, laying 
her gentle hand upon Henry’s arm as they stood together in the parlour; 
“Tam so glad! How highly must Mr, Mills’ value you to advance you 
before any one else.”’ | 

Henry bent a pleased smile upon the glowing face at his side, as he said : 

‘“‘Of course you know Sophie the advancement is as much your 
concern as mine. I shall be waiting now for you to fix the day.” 

The glow on Sophie’s face grew deeper. 

‘“‘T don’t think Henry I can decide by myself,” she said softly. “I 
must ask mother,” 

“T hope,” said Henry laughing, “ you will always refer to me as you 
do to your mother.” 

‘ What is that about “mother?” said Mrs. Turner coming in from. 
the shop at this moment. 

Receiving a glance of assent from Sophie, Henry explained what they 
were talking about to the old lady, who readily consented to aid Sophie. 
in her decision. Henry prompted her to fix an early day, while Sophie 
hardly knew whether she wished to hasten or delay the event. Mrs. 
Turner, taking into consideration that any way she would be called 
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16 Doings and Dainties of the Aborigines of South Australia.” 


upon to an exercise of self sacrifice said she thought the following 
autumn would be as good a time as any. This was all she would say, 
and Sophie finally fixed upon the month of September. 
Henry, it is needless to add, yielded submissively to the decree of his 
lady love. 
(To be continued.) 


DOINGS AND DAINTIES OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 
CHAPTER X. 


In spite of the title of these papers being one that would imply that 
they are exclusively intended as an account of the Aboriginal 
inhabitants of South Australia ; it may be well to devote one chapter 
at least to some of the white men who are found, chiefly up in the bush, 
and have selected this part of the world for their temporary and 
perhaps permanent home. I say, “ have selected,” but this is scarcely 
correct, for many have had it selected for them, often greatly contrary 
to their wishes. I have singled out a few with whom, at one time or 
another, I came into personal contact during my sojourn in the 
Colony. ‘These may be regarded in some degree as representative men, 
being more or less types of their class. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that in the Colonies, especially up in the bush, it is impossible to know 
who the people are you meet with; you may surmise, and form your 
own conclusions ; but as the majority are known by what on board ship 
are called “ Purser’s names,’ you are just as likely to be wrong as 
correct, moreover, it is not wise to ask questions. I will give one or 
two instances of this before going on to describe the men to whom this 
chapter will be devoted. A friend of mine was riding from a station to 
a distant point, through a country of which he knew little, and seeing a 
shepherd seated on a little rise, reading, while his sheep were feeding 
quietly on the slope below him, he rode towards him to ask for 
directions as to his best way to go, and got quite near enough, before 
the other noticed his approach, to observe that the book he was reading 
was not in the English character; the reader started slightly when he 
found a stranger so close to him, and rose to his feet. The two, for a 
few minutes, entered into conversation, and my friend obtained the 
information he desired; and upon asking the shepherd about the book 
which had so absorbed his attention, learned to his astonishment that it 
was a copy of Homer, and that the shepherd was a University Graduate! 
On one occasion when I was on board a small coasting vessel, I was 
struck with the intellectual and somewhat aristocratic features of one 
of the sailors who was then at the wheel, and learned that he had held 
a commanders commission in Her Majesty’s navy! Instances of a 
similar character might be multiplied almost indefinitely, but the above 
are sufficient for our purposes. I will now proceed to give a slight 
sketch of a few notorieties I have come across in my own bush 
experience. The first I will mention was a young American, a highly 
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educated man; an M.D. and very well connected. He and I soon 
became very friendly, and although we asked no questions, I doubt not 
the same wonder came over the pair of us, as to how or why the other 
one should find himself in his present position. I was not long however 
in fathoming the mystery of O B——’s colonial residence. One 
evening in the parlor of the eating house near the station, some one 
proposed a game at cards, B. eagerly assented, and I soon saw he was 
so fascinated with his game as to forget everything else. The stakes 
were only for a little tobacco for immediate smoking so no harm was 
done pecuniarily. He challenged me to Ukah, a favourite American 
game, and we played for an hour or so, when I declined to go on, for he 
got more and more excited, and a kind of feverish anxiety stole over 
him, till he forgot all prudence and lost his head completely, losing 
every game. The secret was out; he was an impassioned gambler 
without coolness or nerve. I afterwards learned that he had on several 
occasions fallen into unscrupulous hands; who had cleaned him out of 
his money, clothes, and blankets, till he had to begin again with only 
what he stood up in to try and scrape enough together to pay his way 
home. Whether he was able to accomplish this I never heard. It was a 
sad case of the cruel result of the infatuation produced by game of chance. 
Another man I came across about the same time was of a totally 
different type ; a big burly man, very skilful with the sheep and lambs, 
and a valuable “Station hand,’ but utterly unprincipled, cool and 
collected when sober; steeped to the lips with the great idea of his own 
superiority, fairly educated, but who he was no one knew or dared ask. 
He seemed to be perpetually on the defensive, was generally disliked, 
universally distrusted, and more or less feared by all. He was a liar, a 
bully, and a coward, Not an attractive character, it may be said; too 
disagreeable to have mentioned in these papers. ‘True in a way, but as 
a representative of too large a class in the bush must be briefly 
introduced. Runaway sailors are by no means unfrequently met with, 
and they verily vary in their character and ways not a little; usually 
resembling each other in being useful hands on a run, and in the 
unenviable manner of being thorough blackguards. Yet there are 
exceptions, as I have met with one or two not worth their keep, and 
also with some who were entirely respectable in every way. One of 
these who was known as “Sailor Jack”’ was a really worthy fellow, a 
married man having been some years on the same station, a first rate 
shepherd, and a real good hand all round. He belonged to a very 
respectable family in one of our large manufacturing towns, but at the 
time of ,the gold fever, several years before I knew him, had deserted 
his ship’: was ashamed to go home, and had married an uneducated 
young woman for companionship—and there he was as he said, “ brought 
up for the rest of his life” through one imprudent action, without 
moral courage to acknowledge and repair it. The type of very many 
others. The next character I will sketch is a prominent one in my 
recollection. 





( To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES. 


CoNTINUAL prosperity, like a warm 
atmosphere, has a tendency to unbind 
the sinews and soften the bones; but 
the cold winds of trouble make us 
sturdy, hardy and well braced in every 

art. 
7 W oRDSWoRTH’s StuDY.—A stranger 
going over the grounds at Rydal asked 
if he might see the poet’s study. The 
servant showed him to a room and 
said, ‘‘ This is master’s /ibrary, but 
he studies in the fields.” 

GervMaN LaNevuace.—There are 
seven deadly sins of excess in German: 
I, too many volumes in the language ; 
2, too many sentences in a volume; 
3, too many words in a sentence; 4, 
too many syllables in a word; 5, too 
many letters in a syllable; 6, too 
many strokes in a letter; 7, too much 
black in a stroke.—Professor De 
Morgan. 

How To GET Poor.—The surest road 
to poverty is to hoard up treasure. 
The surest road to wealth is to bestow 
liberally where it is most needed, 
The miser is the poorest man on earth ; 
the most liberal man is the most 
wealthy. If, therefore, you would be 
rich, do nof aim at riches, but simply 
use what you already possess for the 
greatest possible good of the greatest 
possible number. 





MILK versus Strona DRINK.—. 
There could not be a better service 
done to the State than a supply of 
milk equal to the actual demands of 
the population, of guaranteed purity 
and strength. It is very true that we 
have other and even more serious diffi- 
culties to contend with—the dis- 
honesty of producers, retailers and 
servants. The great difficulty of all 
is the depraved taste of the fathers 
and mothersof families. If they pre- 
ferred good milk to alcoholic drink, 
or if their children had the ordering 
of the milk, the consumption in this 
country would be doubled or trebled. 
Unhappily, the parents prefer what is 
most ambiguously called strong drink, 
and the children have no voice in the 
matter, being obliged to put up with 
what they can get. A very liitle 
calculation of the proper allowance of 
milk for a child will show how inade- 
quate the present stock of milch cows 
is for this rich and populous country. 
The taste for strong drink, it is a 
proverb, grows with the use. But so, 
too, does the taste for milk, for it is 
an ascertained fact, the more young 
people are ted on milk, and the longer 
they keep to that diet, the less in- 
clination have they to what really is 
not a natural indulgence, that is, 
strong drink.— 7Z?imes. 





SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WE are glad to introduce to our readers the new volume of Sunshine,‘in 3 
bindings, as bright and cheery as ever; no home should be; without a%copy. 
The Christmas Number of this serial is all that can be desired, 24 pages of 
pleasant reading and several good pictures. Stray Sunbeams is a gift,book 
for young people, written by the editor of Sunshine, handsomely bound, 
price 1s. Martin Luther, &c., issued by Partridge and Co., is suited for young 
and old, and should have a place in Sunday-school libraries. ‘* The Hand 
and Heart Office” have issued their three excellent and popular Illustrated 
Annuals, viz:—The Fireside; The Day of Days, and Home Words, a good 
addition of literature suited to elevate the mind: also Work for Jesus, Poems 
by Fairlie Thornton, an author well known and appreciated by the readers of 
After Work, Buble Light for Truth Seekers and Christian Workers (John 
Shaw and Co.) deserves to be more widely known and read; its teaching is 
vital and helpful to all interested in Christian teaching and Christian work, 


Faithful Words, for Oid and Young, (Alfred Holness) still keeps up its 


character for genuine Gospel teaching and earnest appeal. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE: 


From the German of O, KLEeTKE, 


CHAPTER.—I. 


More than six-hundred years have passed since a strange report spread’ 
itself through the large and busy French town of Marseilles. This 
report was nothing less than that a number of boys in the province of 
Verddme had banded themselves together in order to win Jerusalem, the 
city in which our Lord had lived so much when on earth, and in which 
He died; out of the hands of the Saracen Mahometans, that is to say, 
followers of the false prophet Mahomet. A shepherd-boy of the name 
of Stephen was the leader of this strange little army—he was a religious 
lad and a clever one, though he had had but little schooling—he had a 
great deal of fancy, and had even gone so far as to persuade himself that 
our Lord had appeared to him in a vision, in the form of a poor pilgrim, and 
had commanded him to urge his companions to undertake this holy war. 
Some even declared that Stephen had himself worked miracles, but 
nothing they said of him was more wonderful than the real fact, that 
this poor lad had persuaded thousands of children—not merely peasant- 
boys like himself—but the sons of gentlemen and even noblemen, to. 
leave home, parents, brothers, sisters, and friends, in order to travel far 
over land and sea to the Holy Land, and there conquer the Holy 

Sepulchure from the heathen. | 

Such astonishing news as this might well suprize every one who heard 
it; some laughed at the whole idea as the extreme of childish folly. Many, 
among whom were King Philip Augustus and the learned University of 
Paris, highly objected to it, but the greater number of the clergy 
approved of it, and declared that the only reason the king and others. 
had for dis-approving of it was that they felt envious and jealous of 
these boys; the priests said also that it was God who had inspired these 
boys, and that He had entrusted to believing and innocent children the 
work which so many kings, princes, experienced soldiers, and other great 
ones of this world had tried in vain to accomplish. 

It was on this subject that all tongues were eagerly talking in a 
certain inn or hostelry, in the city of Marseilles on an August day in the 
year 1212. The company consisted of tradespeople, foreign merchants, 
sea-faring men, well-to-do craftsmen, persons in the employ of [govern- 
ment, in short, all the various folks who were then and are now to be 
found in a large inn in a sea-port town. One of the persons present 
began to speak with warm admiration of the boys’ crusade, which he 
seemed to think something almost like a miracle. 

‘What a glorious time is this we are living in!” he exclaimed. 
‘“‘How plainly the finger of God is visible in all this. Thousands 
of inexperienced lads are at one and the same time moved by the 
spirit of God to leave the rest and comforts of home, to part 
from their families, and to band themselves together under the leader- 
ship of a simple shepherd-boy to whom the Lord has appeared—they set 
forth without weapons, armour, or means, with nothing to protect them 
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from the dangers they are encountering besides their holy courage and 
faith, and merely armed with these spiritual weapons undertake to 
conquer the grave of Christ from the wild heathen, to open a free course 
to the holy places where they can gain strength and grace for holy 
pilgrims—yes, these children undertake to protect with their feeble 
strength these grown-up Christians who visit the Holy Land. They are 
not afraid of the long sea-voyage, the dread of a terrible death does not 
alarm them. Just for a moment look at these wounderful events, and 
then declare whether anything like it has ever been seen in any country 
since the beginning of the world? Think of the wonderful miracle; to 
believing children has the Lord opened that which He shut to doubting 
men. The banner of the Christian faith, the strengthening and 
glorifying of the cross has He placed in the hands of a poor shepherd- 
boy, lifting him up to a place among the great and mighty ones of the 
earth. Shepherds were the first to kneel beside the cradle of Christ, and 
it will be shepherds who plant the cross upon His sepulchre.” 

In a short time a great number of the men present had declared their 
perfect agreement with what had just been said; only one or two shook 
their heads doubtfully. 

‘‘ My good friends,” said Raymond, a wealthy silk-mercer of Marseilles, 
‘‘may God turn away such a misfortune as a crusade like that would 
bring to France! What you, sirs, look upon as the working of the spirit 
of God, appears to me nothing but the heated raving of young and 
inexperienced brains. How can children, who can scarcely even under- 
stand what dangers and fatigues they would have to meet with if they 
possibly succeed in such an undertaking. Without money, without weapons, 
how could they ever overcome experienced and well-armed warriors ina 
foreign land? Is it not folly even to dream of such a result? How 
shall you be able to answer at the judgement-seat of Almighty God, if 
you allow the young and credulous to be led astray in that manner? 
You will only bring bitter lamentation upon thousands of families, and 
childless parents will in their last hours call down the wrath of God 
upon you, Oh miserable folly, and fatal example, we must be on our 
guard that this unhappy delusion among the young do not bring 
punishment upon our own heads, depriving us of our own children, for I 
have heard that a large number of these misguided boys have managed 
to get away to this insane crusade without the knowledge of their 
parents.” 

Among the foreign merchants then present there where two who had 
been some weeks at Marseilles, and who had several large vessels in 
port, but had not yet unladen them. No one knew much about these 
two men, excepting that they seemed very wealthy; and as this idea was 
supported by the appearance they made and the large sums they spent 
in the town, every one treated them with great respect and politeness. 
At the same time there was nothing about these two merchants to 
induce any one to put any very great trust in them. When a man is 
really honest, upright, and well-meaning, his soul may really be said to 
look out from his eyes; but with these men it lay deep concealed, and 
only showed itself now and then by a greedy, self-indulgent sort 
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of expression. What further disfigured their faces very much, was that 
one of them had a deep scar right across his face, while the other had 
lost an eye, the socket of which was covered by a black patch. Their 
complexions were very swathy, and altogether their appearance was 
much more that of wild men than of peaceful merchants, The name 
of the one with a scar was Hugh Ferrens, and that of the one-eyed man, 
William Percus. They were natives, they said, of Sicily. Both these 
men had, during the whole time Raymond the silk-mercer had 
been speaking, been looking at him with an expression of the utmost 
contempt upon their faces. At last Hugh Ferrens exclaimed— 

“You must be an infidel, not to believe in such plain evidences of 
God’s presence as are here shown.”’ 

“Yes,” added Percus, the one-eyed man, “any one who does not feel 
from the very bottom of his heart, that he is willing to part with all he 
has, his goods, and even his children, in order to win the Holy 
Sepulchre from the unbelieving Saracens, that man is assuredly no 
Christian.” 

Raymond rose indignantly to his feet. ‘‘ You may yourselves be 
infidels, for aught I know,’ he replied. “ For myself, my fellow citizens 
will bear witness as to whether I am a Christian or not. But to send 
children where strong men are required; to suffer the heated fancies of 
young boys to contradict the grave advice of wise and experienced 
persons, seems to me down-right madness and superstitious folly, which 
will, you may rely upon it, sooner or later cost France tears of blood. 
Has not our enlightened king Philip Augustus repeatedly admonished 
these misguided boys? Have not a number of learned men and 
venerable priests looked upon this movement rather as the work of 
Satan than of God’s spirit ?” 

‘‘There will always be some person or other,’ said Percus, “‘ who 
despises the work of God and even attributes it to the devil. ‘hose who 
have already in secret renounced God, and who would prefer seeing the 
abomination of ungodliness in this Christian country than the holy cross 
of Christ, are sure fo think lightly of God’s work. How can a man call 
himself a Christian and yet despise and set at nought the wonderful 
miracle which has been wrought amongst us? I’ll tell you what, sir,” 
he continued, working himself into indignation as he went on, “ the day 
is not far off when you, and such as you, may expect to be brought 
before the Holy Inquisition for your contempt of sacred things. for in 
despising the holy ardour of these youths, and in failing to see the 
Lord’s hand in it, you are blaspheming God Himself.’’ 

“Tt is you who are blaspheming Him and disgracing yourselves,”’ 
replied Raymond, whose displeasure grew stronger and stronger as he 
noticed how the greater number of persons present, most of them 
persons hitherto friendly, began to look askance at him. ‘“ But no more 
of this, good sirs,” he continued ‘This is neither the time nor the 
place to enter into a discussion on this matter; all I can say is, that a 
judge very different from the Inquisition will one day decide between us.”’ 

The silk-mercer went away, and the man who had first brought 
forward the subject of the Children’s Crusade, now again took up the 
thread of his discourse. 
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“ My good friends,” he said, “‘ do not let us continue to shut our eyes 


‘to the work of God plainly manifested to us. The man whom you 


have just heard speak, and whom [ know to be a good citizen and a 
worthy man, why does he so obstinately turn his back to these marvels, 
why does he persist in shutting his eyes to the voice of God sounding 
among us? He would not do so, I am quite sure, if he had seen the 
procession I beheld the other day ! It was a wonderful sight—all those 
bloomiug boys with their beautiful earnest faces, bearing banners, 


cencers of incense, tapers, and crucifixes, and praising the God of the 


Christians with their clear fresh voices, and in their midst the wonderfu! 
shepherd-boy, whom all the other useful heroes owned as their leader 
and master. Wherever they appeared the busiest man, both in town 
and country, would leave his work in street or field and join the 
procession—youths, maidens, and aged men eagerly hastened to take 


part init. Whenever anyone questioned the boys as to the object of 


their journey, the reply always was ‘ We are on our way to God, and 
are going to seek for the holy cross beyond the sea.’ But what I am 
describing to you you will see with your own eyes—you will soon have 
an opportunity of witnessing yourselves, for the crusading host may at 
this very moment be in Marseilles, in order to take ship from here to 


the Promised Land.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


HAMBURGH AND LUTHER. 


As far back as the year 1529 the Reformation found entrance into 


Hambureh through the exertions of Bugenhagen, one of the staunch 
friends of Luther. This city, which through its loyal adherence to 


Protestantism elicited the admiration of Luther, has taken an 


enthusiastic part in the celebration of his four hundredth birthday. 


On Thursday the 8th instant, the Luther Exhibition was opened ; 
many valuable and interesting objects were displayed, among others a 
small figure of Luther made from the wood of the beech tree under 
which he stood when he was taken prisoner by friendly hands on his 
return from the Diet of Worms, May 4th 1521. Among the autographs 
of Luther is a letter which he wrote to the Margrave of Brandenburgh ; 
under a glass case lies an Indulgence, which Pope Sixtus IV. had 
exposed to view in the church of St. Nicholas, Hamburg 1484, the seals 
of the Cardinals are attached to the parchment, There are rare and 
precious specimens of books and printing of the time of the Reformation. 
‘There may also be seen various old portraits of Luther, Katherine von Bora, 
Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, John the Constant and others who were 
associated with Luther; there is also a portrait of Bugenhagen, the 
reformer of Hamburgh, whom Luther called ‘the Pastor’’ and who 
performed the marriage ceremony when Doctor Martin Luther took the 
youthful Katherine von Bora to be his wife. 

On Friday the Philharmonic Society gave a grand concert in the 
double honour of Luther and Schiller, both of whose birthdays fall on 
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24 Hamburgh and Luther: 


the same date. A colossal statue of the Reformer stood on the 
orchestra, representing him in his doctor’s robes, and holding a bible in 
the right hand. The concert commenced with a long and elaborate. 
Cantata by Sebastian Bach on Luther’s well-known hymn, “ Hin feste- 
Burg ist unser Gott.’’ 

On Saturday at 12 o’clock all the church bells were rung. In all the. 
schools, higher and lower, there were special addresses and music; in 
some instances the children received handsome medals in commemoration: 
of the birth of the miner’s son, November 10th 1483. 

In the evening the ‘ Volks Fest’ was held in a structure which once 
formed part of the Paris Exhibition building; the interior was lighted 
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with the electric light, and decorated with flags and evergreens; behind 
us hung a large painting of the Wartburgh; on the platform was a 
colossal bust of Luther completely encircled with palms. Some 
thousands of persons were present; a choir of over 800 male voices 
rendered sacred pieces, interspersed with music by the band. A lawyer 
then stepped before the bust and delivered an eloquent speech, 
introducing the subject by referring to Luther’s illustrious forerunners, 
Peter, Paul, Savanarola, Huss, and our Wiclif “with his British pride 
and earnestness ;’’ he concluded with a glowing peroration, turning at 
the same time towards the bust and addressing Luther personally, aptly 
quoted the words of Goethe:—“Es kann die Spur von Deinem 
Krdentagen nicht in Aeonen untergehn,” The band then played the 
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overture to “Egmont,” after which the vast assembly rose and sang 
«Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ with thrilling effect. On leaving the 
meeting we found the thoroughfares crowded with persons of various ages 
and degees walking or driving to gaze at the illuminations which were 
on an extensive scale; the city was a blaze of light, even nature herself 
seemed in harmony, for the sky was clear and star-lit, and the moon 
shone brightly. The windows of most of the private houses, extending 
from the city to the suburbs, were brilliant with rows of lighted candles. 

On Sunday morning, at 8 o'clock, all the bells of the churches sent 
forth a jubilant peal, and at 9.30 service began at the Lutheran places 
Of worship. At the church we attended there was an overflowing 
congregation; after the reading of a Psalm from the altar, “ Ein feste 
Burg” was sung, accompanied by cymbals, trumpets, drums and organ; 
a mighty and glorious volume of sound then rose, resembling a very 
song of triumph. The sermon, which was founded on the words :—“ By 
the grace of God I am what I am,” dealt at considerable length with 
the life and labours of Luther. Special music was then performed by a 
powerful choir; after prayers, and a collect which was intoned, another 
celebrated hymn :—“ Nun danket alle Gott”’ was sung; this hymn is 
always sung at New Year, the Emperor’s birthday, and the anniversary 
of the victory of Sedan. 

The citizens of Hamburgh are soliciting funds for the erection of a 
new church, which is intended to be a lasting memorial of Luther’s four 
‘hundredth birthday. 

Four centuries have passed away since this man first saw earth’s light, 
‘but the story of his life has grown in interest as the nations have 
‘recognized the supreme import of the principle of liberty of conscience, 
for which he so bravely combated. very detail which throws light 
‘apon the life of the world’s valiant leaders is precious to those who 


ave an eye for the great and good in man. 
ALIcE AvuGcusTA GORE, 


DOINGS AND DAINTIES OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 


CHAPTER X.—continued. 


I would introduce you to a tall and slightly ungainly individual, 
of a pleasant though plain countenance, a rather slow precise 
manner, and as methodical in his ways as if he had been a mechanical 
contrivance for the performance of certain operations, instead of a 
sentient intelligent being carrying out his allotted duties. He had been 
a naval school-master, and was out in the Crimea with his ship during 
the war of 1854 and 1855. He was full of anecdotes of the events that 
came within his knowledge at the time, and, candour compels me to 
add, of those also that did not. The usual commencement was “ When 
I was at Balaclava I remember, &c.,’’ the consequence being that he 
got the nickname of “Balaclava.” Before J met him I had heard 
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unfavourable reports of him, and was prepared to give him the cold 


shoulder. I was agreeably dissappointed however, and the eight or ten. 
months he was with me, I never had a cleaner or more punctual helper, 


or one more perfectly to be depended upon for the carrying out of his. 


duities. But, and alas that there should be a ‘‘ but;” he was not a 
moral man; and his zncessant chatter about his Crimean doings and 
sayings, with his naval experiences generally, ended in being very 
wearying ; especially as his imagination was vivid, and he had to draw 
upon it largely to keep up the flow of anecdote. Then he had a brother 
who had been in the army, and when memory or invention failed as to 
the Crimea, “‘ My brother the lieutenant,”’ was dinned into your ears till 
you hardly knew how to endure it. He was a “ character,” and I never 
remember to have met any one before or since that was at all like him. 
I will now pass on to the last, and most remarkable, of the individual- 
ities that I will describe in this chapter. Premising that on some of 


the more frequented roads eating houses are met with, where the 


traveller can put up at his own cost, without fear of intruding and be 


fairly comfortable. They are not Public houses, having no spirit or beer: 
licences,{though these are occasionally met with, but much less frequently... 


We will now enter the eating-house at Mount Drummond together, 
kind reader, and introduce ourselves to the proprietor and his wiie. 
This old couple were characters of no ordinary individuality, they were 
both well-stricken in years, stout, but hale and hearty. Mine host 
himself was one of a numerous class scattered about the Australian 
colonies at one time, but now nearly, or quite extinct; who originally 
belonging to the criminal class had become useful and honourable 
members of society. He had many years before been exported to Botany 
Bay for his country’s good, being precluded by the contract from 


returning to Great Britian for the term of his natural life. In other 


words he had been transported for life while a comparatively young 
man, and from his own account must have been a reckless and 


insurbordinate character, for he appears to have been sent to Norfolk 
Island to work in the chain gang, where he seems to have remained an. 
unusually long time. He often referred to this period of his life; and. 


was full of anecdote, and would relate his early doings in the most 
unreserved manner possible. His narratives usually commenced with 
‘¢ When I was a prisoner of the Crown,” or ‘‘ When I was in Norfolk 


Island in the Chain Gang’’—and so forth, but he usually wound up. 


with some remark as to having “ done with that kind of thing at my 


age; ata good bit over seventy I am bound to be on the square.” He 
certainly was a most extraordinary old man, his stories of the various. 


exploits in which he had been engaged in his early life; before, to use 
his own expression, he had been “ sent out for change of air;” being to 
our unaccustomed minds something perfectly marvellous. One of his 
many “yarns” that I call to mind was related to us nearly as follows. 
‘«‘ It’s a good many years ago now, some three or four years afore I was 
sent out for change of air, I was lounging about a large town in the 


west of England, when I seed a gent riding a fine looking ’ose down the. 


street, and he turned into an Inn yard and called the ostler; but the 
ostler wasn’t there, [ knowed that, for I’d seen him go out a few 
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minutes before. So I says to myself ‘ you’re hard up my boy, and there’s 
a chance of collaring a decent pard, you’re a big fool if you don’t do a 
bit on your own hook.’ So you see I cuts into the yard and touches my 
hat to the gent, who I knew was a stranger. ‘Oh! Ostler’ says he, 
‘just take my ’orse, and mind you look after him well.’ Just what I 
mean to do thinks I, but I only sazd ‘ All right sir’—then just as he 
was turning away [ says ‘ Beg pardon sir, but the ’orse is werry ’ot sir, 
hadn't I better walk him about a bit.’ ‘A werry good plan,’ says he ‘ do 
so.’ So I walks him about a minute or two, and then walks him off: 
for you see he had told me to walk him about so I was right if I had 
been twigged; but as soon as I turned cut of the street the Inn was in 
where the gent was, I got on him, and went gently till I got out of the 
town, after which I shoved on a bit quicker till I got well clear ; then I 
went off hard, by cross roads, till I came to another town about twelve 
miles off, where I sold the ’orse, and quietly walked off to a distant part 
of the country with five-and-twenty shiners in my kick. But you see at 
my age, I am too old for that kind of work, so I am all on the square. 
Bless you, I couldn’t do it now, and wouldn,t if I could.” This is quite 
characteristic of the old gentleman, His wife was also a character. He 
was her third husband, she having married twice before. I fancy her 
anticedents would not have borne too close an enquiry ; but be that as it 
may, in the case of both bygones were bygones. They kept this eating- 
house exceedingly well, were universally known and as universally 
respected. For my own part I can bear testimony to the kind and 
honest treatment we received at their hands, and it would have been 
no cross to me, had I been able to remain, to have passed two weeks 
instead of two days under the hospitable roof of the Old Log of Mount 
Drummond. 
(To be continued.) 





FOR THE YOUNG.—IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING. 


By JEsSIeE A. RIcE. 


It was adreary night, the wind sighed , as she heard in the distance the roar- 


a — 


among the trees of the forest and dark 
clouds were in the sky, from which 
the stars peeped forth occasionally, 
while the pale silvery moon cast a 
gloomy light through the thick bran- 
ches of the trecs, but gloomier still 
was the face of a little child as she 
tried to find a way out of the wood. 
Poor little Amy, homeless and friend- 
less, she wandered. Her mother was 
dead, and her father, alas, doomed to 
spend his life within the walls of a 
gaol. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, dear, why did you 
leave Amy all alone?”she moaned, 
sinking wearily down at the foot of a 


tree, while her heart filled with terror, | 





ing of wild beasts, ‘‘Oh, what shali I 
do?” “Amy,” said a gentle voice near 
her, a voice so sweet and soft and 
true, it seemed to make her very heart 
stand still, ‘‘ Amy,” and as the musi- 
eal tones fell upon the midnight air, 
the wild sounds of the forest were 
hushed, ‘* 4my” and the little girl 
looked up into the face of the speaker. 
It was a fignre, clothed in robes of 
purest white, with long golden hair 
falling all around her like a veil, and 
a face so clear and white, it reminded 
one of the lily, while her eyes beamed 
with love, which peeped through like 


/ sunbeams. 


‘ T know all about your troubles, 
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dear, and ] have brought a message 
—a message from the King. 
you come to iis palace, to the home 
He has prepared for you, and where 
your own mother is now serving 
Him.” 

* Oh, I well come,” cried Amy, 
starting up, ‘“‘do take me with you,” 
pleaded the child earnestly. 

<¢ That I cannot do, but follow me, 
and I will show you the way.’ 

They came to the boundary of the 
forest, and found a beautiful river, in 

which Amy bathed and was refreshed 
by a draught of its clear water. And 
so the night passed away, while morn- 
ing dawned clear and bright.' 

‘¢ Amy,” said the lady, ‘* above that 
mountain yonder, which rises so ma- 
jestically, the King has His home. 
Thousands and thousands of happy 


children are there—children who have | 


journeyed along this mountain path, 
and are now with the Avng, and I 
want you to come, Amy ; it is a long, 
long, journey, oftentimes your little 
feet will grow weary; but remember 
the King, though invisible, ws always 
present. He will never leave you, 
only trust Him, and walk in the sun- 
shine of His love. And now, good 
bye, dear, here is the path.” 

With these words she vanished, 
and Amy was left at the foot of the 
steep mountain. Joyously she sprang 
along the mountain path, which on 
either side was covered with sweetest 
flowers, All weariness had disap- 
peared,new life seemed imparted to her. 
The gloomy look had faded from her 
face, and was replaced by a bright 
happy look,which spoke of the sunshine 
in her heart. “I am happy, oh, so 
happy,’ sang Amy, and the very birds 
echoed the song, while strains of 
sweetest music floated in the soft re- 
freshing breeze. Thus the hours 
glided swiftly away, and Amy’s little 
feet grew weary; still she pressed 
bravely forward, for she thought 
‘¢ I shall soon be in the presence of the 
King.” Twilight shadows began to 
fall, for night was drawing nigh. One 
by one the little birds sought their 


nests in the trees, and the golden sun | 


sank behind the mountain, while the 
tender flowers folded all their pretty 


He bids | 
| house, 
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soft green leaves. As Amy continued, 
she noticed in the path a large white 
‘“¢ Perhaps I may find shelter 
in here for the night,” she said to 
herself, But this house was all in 
darkness with the exception of one 
room, the window of which was open, 
and a bright light burning. Amy 
drew close to it and looked in, It was 
a small room, and white draperies 
were hanging from the walls. But 
what made Amy start with surprise ? 
On a white narrow bed lay a little 
child cold and stiff in death, and by 
her side was Amy’s friend, while the 
room seemed filled with the light of 
her presence. But now Amy noticed 
another form, it was the form of the 
mother bent with sorrow ; dark, dark 
and gloomy was her face, while she 
moaned piteously for the little one 
whose spirit had flown away. ‘“dmy,” 

it was the voice of her friend. 
“ 4my” and again that voice thrilled 
her through and through, and stirred 
every fibre of her heart, while the 
cloud which rested on the mother’s 
face was moved by its gentle tones. 

‘¢_dmy, here is work for you, give 
a message from the King,” at the 
same time she glided softly away. 

‘© T will never leave thee,” breathed 
Amy, into the ears of the broken- 
hearted mother, ‘‘ It is the words and 
promise of the King. Your little one 
is now with Him, and He is longing 
for you.” 

‘¢ Oh, how can I go to Him, asked 
the mother rf ” 

‘¢ Only tread in His path,” replied 
Amy. ‘* Come with me, and soon, 
ah soon, we shall be in His presence.” 

Happily they both set out in the 
darkness of the night, for sang Amy, 
‘¢ What matter how dark our path be, 
there is the glorious end in view.’ 
But it grew darker and darker, nar- 
rower and narrower, steeper and 
steeper. Many rough stones began 
to fill the way, while from time to 
time their dresses were caught vio- 
lently in the thorny bushes. Sud- 
denly a dark figure stopped their 
progress, and filled Amy and her 
companion with instinctive alarm. 

*¢T will show you a pleasant path,” 
said a deep voice, ‘a path full of 
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“No! No!” said Amy pushing 
rest.” bravely past the tempter, ‘‘we must go 

‘¢ Oh, do let us go on that path,” | forth in the strength of the King on 
urged Amy’s companion, ‘‘I am so | the path which leads to His presence.” 





( T'o be continued.) 


THE OLD HOME AND THE NEW. 


By DororTHEa. 


CHAPTER XI,—AN UNFORTUNATE OCCURRENCE FOR MBS. JONES. 


THE postman’s knock! How it makes one give an involuntary start! 
Mrs. Jones was sitting at her breakfast table in the kitchen when she 
heard this postman’s knock at the street door and it made her start, 
heavy as she was. It also made her grumble. She had just lifted the 





coffee cup to her lips, and not even time was allowed her to ascertain 


whether the beverage was sweet enough to satisfy her taste, when as we 
have said, the postman‘s knock was heard at the door. 

“Of course I must go;’’ muttered Mrs. Jones; ‘‘landladys is expected 
to do everything, even though they never have a letter from one year’s 


end to the other. I’d like to know how long it is since I had a letter, 
and yet if Mrs Purkes was standing with her hand upon the latch, she 


wouldn’t so much as to lift it back, just because it is the landlady’s 
prerogative to open the door. I don’t really believe she would.’’ 

While thus thinking Mrs, Jones was mounting the kitchen stairs, and 
by the time her soliloquy was finished, the old lady had arrived at the 
door. 

“Come missis,” said the postman, with a. sort of good natured 
impatience, ‘‘Can’t yon get up stairs a little quicker than this ? Have 


you the name of ‘** Cox?” 


“Cox!” repeated Mrs. Jones; “no that J haven’t.” 

‘Oh, then it is a mistake I suppose ;’’ said the man, adding; “ Here 
though is a letter that does belong to you, or at least to some one in the 
house,” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jones was in too great a hurry to return to her coffee 
cup to give a civil “ thank you,” for she took the letter without saying 
a word, and the somewhat chatty postman went off hastily. 

‘‘T think,” said Mrs. Jones to herself as she once more seated herself 
at the breakfast table, “that when the twenty-fifth of December comes 


round again that young Draper ought to give the postman a Christmas- 


box. The letters he has to be sure, and now here’s another! from the 
post-office too! Well, I suppose he’s taken a saving fit into his head at 
last ; doubtless because I once reminded him that there were availabie 
banks all over London. Dear me! it is a mercy there are some 
old, experienced heads in the world, or I am sure I don’t know how the 
young people would get on;” and Mrs. Jones drank deeply of the nicely 
cooled coffee, with the air of one who was never guilty of being young 


in her life. 
But Mrs. Jones had still something more to relate to herself, though, 
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if any one had strained his listening powers to their utmost, he could 
not possibly have understood a word of the low, rambling conversation, 
evidently carried on in a language peculiarly her own. But, low 
spoken as the conversation was, it could not be said to want animation, 
for it was accompanied by the most decided shakes of the violet capped 
head; the most pathetic, or otherwise expressive, uprising and down 
falling of Mrs. Jones’s eyelids ; the funniest twitches imaginable of the 
shrewd mouth ; and, finally, the gesticulating of her hands was some- 
thing wonderful. And yet Mrs. Jones did not know how worthy a 
painter’s study she was; no, she sat there as unconscious as a babe of 
her attractions. 

‘¢ T wonder what he means to do with his money when he has saved 
a few pounds,” she continued, “‘ he don’t earn much I daresay, but I know 
by the blue envelopes he’s had sent him that since the beginning of the year 
he’s been putting by a little. Goodness and so he ought, for he has been 
screwy of late. All through the spring, because the sun was shining by 
day, he pretended he didn’t know it was cold in the evenings, quite cold 
enough to have a fire, and there he sat without a bit. I am sure I 
should have been ready to freeze into an iceberg. What can it all be for ? 
Why—surely—he must—be going to—”’ A sudden light had passed. 
over Mrs. Jones’s face, but she could not—no she really could not— 
give utterance to the word ‘‘married.’’ How could she possibly be 
expected to possess the fortitude to enable her to bring out unflinchingly 
a word which would inevitably prove fatal in driving one of her 
best lodgers from her house? It was impossible, and she tried to resist 
the idea, but it was of no use. Clearly, in favour of the idea she wished 
to banish, came one fact after another to her recollection, and the 
unwelcome intrusion, which had made its way into her soliloquy, at last 
affected her so powerfully that for the time she quite lost her memory, 
and, though she was not particularly fond of sweet coffee she twice 
sugared the second cup, while never a drop of milk, of which she was 
passionately fond, found its way to the smoking beverage. 

If however Mrs. Jones could have made sure that these accidents 
would be the extent of her misfortunes, she would not have dropped her 
lips in such a distressed fashion as she did. But she knew very well 
she would be destined to bear greater hardships. And these hardships 
which the easily daunted Mrs. Jones was anticipating were all 
foreshadowed by the occasional arrivals of certain blue envelopes! In. 
what a world of fearful prognostications do we live! And how the 
worldling’s peace of mind is thus destroyed! Do not let us be too hard 
upon Mrs. Jones however while there are many Christians who may be- 
classed among the “ fearful and unbelieving.” 

Without doubt Mrs. Jones was, on the present occasion, very much 
annoyed, but, with a wisdom, not certainly born of piety, but of 
experience, she presently began offering some soothing cordials to her 
fears. With many persons, the sting of trouble is so sharp, that. 
instinctively, after the first intensity passes away, it is avoided by all 
possible means, and perhaps this was the case with Mrs. Jones. The 
first balm she offered herself was in the shape of a hope that her young 
man lodger would not leave her till after the Michaelmas term was over,. 
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as then her quarter’s rent would be paid. The world had not long 
entered upon the month of September, so this hope seemed to promise 
well. In the next place she tried to ward off her surmises, but in the 
very midst of, “ perhaps he isn’t going at all,” came the decision, “ but 
I know he is.” ‘* Yes, he'll go,’ were the first words of another 
rambling conversation ; ‘‘ blue letters are not the only ones he has come 
to him. White envelopes, addressed in a very genteel sort of hand too, 
I’ve taken in for him. Besides, he doesn’t come home so regular now as 
he used. Read, read, read! he was everlastingly reading. Well, all I 
can say is, if my poor dear husband had been such a reader I should 
never have been Mrs, Jones, though it strikes meif my boy had lived 
he’d have been a second Henry Draper. What a reader he was to be 
sure ! Well I never was much of a reader in my life, but 1 can read my 


young man’s intentions pretty plainly ;” and Mrs. Jones gave her head 


a final shake, and, having by this time finished her breakfast, she now 
rose to wash up the things. But, during the whole of that day, through 
all her various employments, no matter whether she was upstairs or down ; 
Sweeping, dusting, or baking, the notion still ran in her head that those 
terrible blue envelopes were ominous; that the “ genteel handwriting ”’ 
came from one she certainly had little cause to regard with any degree 
of favour ; and in conclusion she thought the young man was acting with 
a great want of openness in not letting her into his secret. 

It is worthy of remark, that, in attending that morning to the room 
of her young man lodger Mrs. Jones came across something which, more 
than anything else, (more even than the unmistakeable sign she thought 
she saw on the blue envelopes) confirmed her opinion that Henry Draper 
was going to be married. She was going round the room as usual with 
a duster, when her keen attention was attracted by the sight of a low, 
square, cardboard box which she could not remember having seen before. 
Now it is a positive fact that Mrs. Jones knew every trifling article 
that was ever brought into the young men’s rooms; they often brought 
all sort of ornaments and pictures and different things, but nothing 
escaped her notice. Really an observer might have been edified had he 
watched her going her rounds; peeping first here, and then there ; 
diving her scrutinising gaze into every corner, and apparently making 
every effort to find out all she possibly could. Therefore, on this 
particular morning, she was perfectly certain that the cardboard box, 
had not stood in the place it now occupied upon the dressing table 
the previous day. 

‘‘T must see if there is anything worth looking at inside,” she said 
decidedly, and suiting the action to the word, she lifted the cover, and, 
with an expression of interest upon her face, looked inside. Then how 
she raised her hands and exclaimed! “ My! what a beauty !”’ 

The ‘‘ beauty ’’ was a very handsome album, bound in bright red, with 
a gilt clasp, and gilt-edged leaves. Of course the next thing Mrs. Jones 
did was to take the “‘ beauty’”’ from its resting place, and examine it. 
Nor did she confine her inspection to the glittering exterior; she very 
cooly unclasped the album, and proceeded, through her spectacles, to 
survey its contents. 

Now it so happened the very first carte-de-visite contained therein 
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represented the pretty face, and full length figure, of a young lady who 


appeared to be standing in a very easy, graceful position, resting one 


hand upon a small table, while in the other hand she held a bunch of 
flowers. It was a striking picture Mrs. Jones thought, and certainly it 
seemed to engross her attention, for, though she looked at the rest of 
the contents, she again turned to the first portrait which she studied till 
the album was once more closed, and replaced in the cardboard box. 
She soon afterwards left the room, but she congratulated herself upon 
having found out what Mr. Draper’s “ young lady ” was like. 

When Henry Draper returned from his work that night he, as usual, 


‘descended to the kitchen to have a little chat with his landlady who as 


was her custom when the hard work of the day was over, and her 
gossiping neighbours safely shut in for the night with their families, 
was seated with her feet resting upon a little wooden stool, either 
marking new garments, or patching old; or else knitting new stockings, 
or darning holes in those already half worn out. 

As the young man, after a light rap, entered her presence, 
Mrs. Jones glanced up saying : 

‘¢ Good evening, Mr. Draper. You look warm.” 

“Dol? Well, 1 feel rather warm,” was the carelessly spoken reply. 
“< T have been waiking rather fast.” 

«‘Then I suppose you are going out again ?”’ 

‘Yes; J am going at once to wash and dress, but first I must tell~”’ 

“Qh!” interrupted Mrs. Jones suddenly, “I forgot; there is a letter 
for you Mr. Draper; see, there it lies on the dresser.” 

Henry turned quickly, and took up the blue envelope ; but seemingly, 


the color did not suggest any particular importance to the contents; it 


was only a return from the post office, so he put it into his pocket, and 
then stood a moment without speaking. Mrs. Jones looked up. 

‘‘T see you have taken my advice ;” she said. 

“Your advice ?”’ said Henry.’ “‘ How Mrs. Jones ?” 

“‘ Why you’ve commenced a banking account.” 

“Oh, yes; long ago. And I may as well tell you Mrs. Jones,’’ added 


the young man, with a very frank smile; “that Iam saving up to get 


married.” 
Mrs. Jones feigned a queer little start of surprise; she hardly knew 
how to carry out an appearance of perfect ignorance to be sure, when 


she had been coming to such sage conclusions on the subject, but she 


did not think fit to mention the vision of the pretty face she had had 


that very morning, so, looking over her spectacles, she said : 


“Indeed! then if you are going to get married I am very glad I put 


the saving notion into your head. I daresay by this time you have a 


nice little sum ready to furnish a new home in very comfortable style.” 
‘“ Well,” returned Henry smiling, “I don’t suppose our home will be 


furnished thoroughly just at first; of course I shall make it as 


comfortable as J can, though things will have to grow. My brother says 
that is the way a working man’s home is made comfortable.” 

‘“‘ He isn’t far out either ;” said Mrs, Jones. “ But let me tell you 
young man the money don’t grow very fast when once you are married ; 


At goes too soon ; so you had better save all you can before you’ve got a 


wife to keep.” 
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*T shall not have much more time to save then,” said Henry 
laughing. ‘I expect to be married this month. In which: case Mrs. 


Jones I shall of course be leaving you, and that is what I came in for 


to-night, to tell you that I shall not want the room after next week.”’ 

“ Really °”? said Mrs, Jones.” So soon as that ? Dear me! I should 
have thought you might have mentioned it before, Mr, Draper. Young 
men are not generally so shy.” 

“Oh,” said Henry, “ I am not shy and to prove my words I will show 
you the picture of my future wife if you like.” 

‘What is she like ?”’ inquired Mrs. Jones innocently. 

“I don’t think I can undertake to describe her ;’ replied Henry, 
probably thinking he might spoil Sophie’s attractions by meddling with 
them. “I dare say you will see her some day ; at any rate I will show 
= picture,” and Henry left the room, to fulfil his promise, as he 
spoke. 

He returned a few moments afterwards with the identical album over 
which his landlady had been looking in the morning. Mrs. Jones made 


no remark and not once led Henry to believe that Sophie’s pretty face 


had been seen before. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





SUNDAY AFTERNOONS.—“ SCRIPTURE STORIES AND 
THEIR TEACHINGS.”—NO. 3. 


I. Kings, xvii. chapter, 17th and following verses. 


‘* Anp it came to pass after these things, that the son of the woman 
the mistress of the house, fell sick; and his sickness was so sore, that 
there was no breath left in him. And she said unto Elijah, ‘What have 
1 to do with thee, O thou man of god? art thou come unto me to call 


my sin to remembrance, and to slay my son?’ And he said unto her, 


‘Give me thy son.’ And he took him out of her bosom, and carried 
him up into a loft, where he abode, and laid him upon his own bed. 


And he cried unto the Lord and said, ‘O Lord my God, hast thou also: 


brought evil upon the widow with whom I sojourn, by slaying her son °’ 


And he stretched himself upon the child three times, and cried unto the. 


Lord, and said, ‘O Lord my God, I pray thee, let this child’s soul come 
into him again.’ And the Lord heard the voice of Elijah; and the soul 
of the child came into him again, and he revived. And he took the 
child, and brought him down out of the chamber into the house, and 
delivered him unto his mother: and Elijah said, ‘see, thy son liveth.’ 
And the woman said to Elijah, ‘Now by this I know that thou art a 
man of God, and that the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth,’ ” 
This little household, consisting of Elijah, the widow and her son, 
were daily satisfied, in that famine-stricken country, with the food daily 
supplied to them by God. But, now a change came over the scene. 
The child, the life of the house, the widow’s only son, fell sick. We 
can imagine the quiet of the darkened grief-stricken household, the 
softened footfall, the hushed voices, the tender care of the watchful and. 
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anxious mother. But the care and the watching were all in vain, ‘‘ the 
sickness was so sore, that there was no breath left in him.”. The 
distracted mother, pressing her dead son to her bosom, goes to Elijah, 
not for help, oh no, all help was useless now, her son was dead, was 
fast becoming stiff and cold in her arms, But she reproaches him, 
“What have I to do with thee, O thou man of God? art thou come 
unto me to call my sin to rememberance, and to slay my son ?”’ As tho’ 
she had said, When I think of myself before God, I remember my sin, 
and I know he is justified in whatsoever He doeth, I deserve if all, but 
as for thee, what have I done to thee, that thou shouldsi requite me in 
this way ? She thought (and Elijah seems to have shared the feeling,) 
that it was because of his presence that this trouble had come upon her. 
We, most of us, during our lives, either in our own case, or in that of a 
friend, know what it is to be unjustly treated; and we find it very 
hard to resist the feeling of hatred against the person who has brought 
upon us such undeserved trouble. We shall find it a help, if we look, 
not at ourselves with regard to the person who has injured us, but as 
we are in God’s sight, ah, we cannot stand before Him, even if we are 
right in this case, we know we deserve nothing but evil at His hands. 
And we know too, that it is not in wrath He afflicts us, but he allows 
these things to happen to try our faith, and to bring us nearer to Him. 
And tho’ it is hard, especially if those we love very much, and whose 
opinion we value, believe the reports against us, let us remember that 
all is clear in God’s sight, and that one day He will make it clear to 
them. What does Elijah do? what do we naturally do, to whom do we 
naturally go, when a great trouble comes upon us, but to our dearest 
friend. Elijah went to his dearest Friend, to that Friend who must 
have become so exceedingly dear to him in those quiet hours by the 
brook. He takes the dead child out of his mother’s arms and carried 
him to his own room, “to the loft, where he abode,” and laid him on 
his own bed, then he takes his trouble to the Lord. We know that 
that same Almighty Friend is as ready to hear our troubles, as He was 
those of Elijah, we need not even go away by ourselves to our own rooms, 
because He is ever present with us, we have only to lift our hearts to 
Him, He is ever ready to hear us. Elijah cries unto the Lord, ‘‘O Lord 
my God, I pray thee, let this child’s soul come into him again.” <‘ And 
the Lord heard the voice of Elijah; and the soul of the child came into 
him again and he revived.” Is He not the same Lord? Is He not as 
ready to hear and answer our prayer? Yes, indeed, He is, His mercy 
is everlasting. Our faith ought to be much stronger than Elijah’s, for 
have we not all the promise of Christ, and the testimony of answered 
prayers of many of His followers, since his day? Jesus says, “ Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask of the Father in My name, I will give it you.’’ “ What- 
soever ye shall ask, believe that ye receive it, and ye shall have it.” 
Prayers offered in Jesus’ name, and for the sake of His merits, are never 
wasted, they are always answered. It may not be at once, nor, is the 
answer always exactly what we pray for, because God, who is all 
wisdom, sees that what we ask for, would not be good for us, and so He, 
in His great love, witholds, what, if we were wiser, would be the last 
thing we would wish. Should we thank our parents now, if they had 
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given us everything we cried for, as children? Even so, one day, we 
shall thank Him for witholding, what now, to our ignorance seems so 
important aud necessary. Let us always add to all our requests for 
earthly blessings, “if it be Thy will, O Lord,’’? because He knows what 
is best, and how terrible it would be if He should grant us our request 
as He did those of the Israelites, but ‘‘ sent leaness into their soul.” We 
want nothing that will take us away from Him, If God is so ready to 
hear and answer prayer, why are we not oftener at His footstool ? Why 
are we satisfied with such a halfhearted service? We so often bring 
dishonour on that name we bear, we become so earthly minded, so 
engrossed with the things of this life, the light within us, which should 
give light to all around us, becomes so dim and clouded over, that we 
hinder rather than help others in their heavenward course. And yet 
His grace is so free, so plentiful, so ready to be given to all who ask in 
Jesus’ name. Numerous are His invitations, ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that weary, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “Oh, every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters: and he that hath no money, 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk, without money, 
and without price.”’ “ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth.’’ ‘ And the Spirit and the Bride say come, and let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst, Come. And whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.” We cannot but accept what 
is so freely, so lovingly offered. Let us be oftener in His presence, let 
us tell Him all we want, and all we are, and pray that His grace may 
be poured upon us, for Jesus’ sake, that He will make us what He would 
have us to be. With what joy the mother received her child back in 
renewed life. Must she not have been very thankful, both to Elijah and 
the God he served; her faith in him was strengthened, she would, for 
the future, submit to his guidance in all things, nothing would be too 
much for her to do for him who had restored to her, her son. Is such 
the effect of our answered prayers? Does it make us trust Him for the 
future whatever betide? do we submit ourselves entirely to His 
guidance ? does it make us love Him so much, that all our prayers are 
merged in one, “ Zhy will be done, Oh Lord.” 





INJURED ONES. 


A numMBER of people possess what may be called an aptitude for injury. 
‘They not only accept it at every turn and receive if at every pore, but 
actually seem to hunt it up and lie in wait forit. Nothing falls that does 
not hit them; nothing breaks that does not hurt them; nothing happens in 
any way that they do not reap a golden harvest of wrong from it. These 
people are miserable, as a matter of course—that goes without saying; but 
they would be utterly and hopelessly miserable if they could not at any 
moment scrape the substance of an injury together to solace some heavy hour 


destitute of other excitemenf, 
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VARIETIES. 


AN editor says his attention was 
first drawn to matrimony by the skil- 
ful manner in which a pretty girl 
handled a broom. A brother editor 
says the manner in which his wife 
handles a broom is not so very pleasing. 

MEN and women often for want of 
consideration, say ‘‘yes” when they 
ought to say “no.” A young fellow 
offers his hand in marriage to a young 
woman, and if she would only stop to 
enquire she would find that he is a 
shiftless, good for nothing fellow, who 
will never make her happy, and that 
a union with him must entail upon 
her untold miseries, But because he 
is good-looking or has a plausible 
tongue, and pleads his cause eloquently. 
or because she thinks she may never 
have another chance, she says ‘‘ Yes” 
to his proposal, and walks in darkness 
and gloom all the rest of her life. 

CHEVERT was as proud of the 
obscurity of his birth as many are of 
the nobility of theirs, A person one 
day went to him and begged him to 
use his influence for him at Court, 





declaring that he was a relation of his 
‘Are you a gentleman by birth ?”’ 
asked Chevert. ‘‘ Certainly, sir.” 
‘Then you cannot bea relation of 
mine, for I am the first and only 
gentleman of my family.” 

SoME of the deceptions of ventril- 
Ooquism are perfect in their way. 
Dugald Stewart mentions having seen 
a person who, by counterfeiting the 
gesticulations of a performer on the 
violin, whilst he imitated the music 
by his voice, riveted the eyes of his. 
audience on the instrument, though 
every sound they heard proceeded 
from his own mouth. One ventriloquist, 
who imitated the whistling of the 
wind through a narrow chink, told 
Mr, Stewart that he had frequently 
practised this deception in the corner 
of a coffee-house, and that he seldom 
failed tosee some of the company rise 
to examine the tightness of the 
windows, while others, more intent on 


their newspapers, contented them- 


j 


} 


_ selves with putting on their hats and. 


buttoning their coats. 


nn ae 


CHARADES, PUZZLES; AND ACROSTICS, 


By THomson SHARP. 
LETTERED CHARADE. 


My letters nine in Holy Writ are said 
To be contained in good unleavened bread. 


Doubtless, 17345 all God’s promises are true, 
A 4289, 71 prepared for me and you, 

If lovingly and humbly we adore 

The King who 1281 enthroned for evermore. 


Let an admiring world 731568 my name 

73 golden letters 23 the rolls of fame, 

What will 78 profit, if unpardoned 173 

Land me at last where hope 3556, 538561, 23 ? 
The Editor invites careful answers, 





SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WE have received from Mr. Etttor Srocx, the new volume of “ The 
Methodist Family,” which is a good book for the family ‘‘ Circle,” also No. 1 of 
‘© Open Doors,’ amonthly record of Prison and rescue work, &c., as conducted 
by Mrs. Meredith and friends, Onr readers should become acquainted with 
this Record of such a self-denying Mission to Female Criminals, ‘ Light and 
Shade,” a monthly penny magazine, also appeals to our sympathies, on behalf 


of the outcast and wretched. 


‘© Golden Hours,” LinE & Fawcett. A hand-. 


somely bound annual volume, it deserves a large sale; the monthly part 
makes a very useful and readable Family Magazine. 
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“ CHINESE GORDON,” R.E., C.B.* 
By CHarues ALLEN, F.R.GS., 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
On the 16th of January the writer saw General Gordon enter the 


‘train at Charing Cross to start on his intended journey to the Congo, 


ia Brussels. Not more than three or four persons witnessed his 
departure—one of these being his own and Livingstone’s old friend, 
the Rev. Horace Waller, who accompanied him to Dover. ‘Two days 
afterwards Gordon again left Charing Cross, having been summoned 


from Brussels by a telegraphic order the very day he arrived there. Ina 


few hours, he had made all his arrangements with the Government—his 
own personal requirements appear to be almost nxi/—and he left for 
Egypt and the Soudan by the Indian mail. This time his departure 
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* Extracts from a pamphlet published by Abraham Kingdon & Co,, 


Moorfields, by permission. 
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was witnessed by high dignitaries; the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Wolsey, and a few others being present to bid him God-speed. He may 
ina day or two land at Suakim, where he will probably meet Sebehr 
Pasha, and his army of black slaves, sent by the late Egyptian Ministry 
to go up to the Soudan to fight against the Mahdi! It will be curious to 
witness the meeting between this prince of Slave dealers and his 
former conqueror. ‘The country will now watch with feelings of intense 
interest the career of the simple-hearted soldier, whose allegiance to his 
Queen is only equalled by his devotion to his Saviour, and who goes 
forth armed only with the prestige of his former beneficient~- rule, in 
order to endeavour to subdue the tumult that has arisen amongst the 
wild tribes of the Soudan, owing to the grinding oppression of those 
who succeeded to the office of him, who is still known and prayed for 
as the “ Good Pasha.” 

Tue voice of the people, spoken in no uncertain tone, through count- 
less organs of the press, has at length prevailed, and the whole civilized 
world breathes more freely because Chinese Gordon is now speeding 
over land and sea, as fast as steam can carry him, in order to try and 
restore order in the Soudan, and to undo the mischief wrought by 
months of hesitation. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that he will not arrive too late upon the 
scene of his former glorious labours, though it seems strange to anyone 
—not a Cabinet Minister—that he was not called from his retreat 
months ago. He has been living in Palestine during the past year, and 
might, at any time, have been relegated to the Soudan at a moment's 
notice. However, we will hope that, even now, the magic of his name 
will turn the scale with many of the powerful chieftains of that country 
who may be wavering in their allegiance, and that on his arrival he will 
find himself at the head of a large body of devoted followers, 

Many persons may be asking themselves, ‘‘ Who is Chinese Gordon, 
and why is he the only man whose presence can save the Soudan °’ 

This question may best be answered by stringing together in a compen-. 
dious form a few of the incidents in his stirring life, for full particulars 
of which the reader is referred to the only three volumes that have yet 
been published concerning him, but which are too bulky and too costly 
to find their way into general circulation.* Having carefully studied 
all these works, and having had the great advantage and the high 
privilege of conversing and corresponding during several years with 
General Gordon upon some of those great questions which lie nearest 
his heart, the present writer may, perhaps, be considered not wholly 
unqualified for the difficult task he has undertaken. He is well aware 
of General Gordon’s great dislike to being praised, as he has often 
heard him request that “no gilt might be laid upon him,’’ when 
describing his deeds. ‘'his is almost an impossibility—nevertheliess it 
shall be attended to as far as can truthfully be done in the following 
slight narrative. To Dr. Hill and Mr. Egmont Hake he is indebted for 








* « The Ever Victorious Army,’ by Andrew Wilson, 1868 ‘*' Colonel 
Gordon in Gentral Africa, by Dr. Hill. 1881. “ Zhe Story of Chinese 
Gordon,’ by A. Egmont Hake. 1884 
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most of the information here given, though some incidents are taken 
from private letters written to himself. 

Gorpon’s TrtLes.—It is almost as difficult to give this illustrious 
officer his proper designations as it is to select the salient points of his 
life. The sphere of his action extends over three continents, in each 
of which he has obtained some of the highest titles and honours. 
He is a General in the British Army,anda C.B. He is alsoa Ti-Tu 
(the highest rank conferred on any subject in China.) He belongs to 
the Order of the Star, and is entitled to wear the Yellow Jacket and the 
Peacock’s Feather. In Egypt he has attained to the rank of Pasha, 
and, as is well known, he was for some years Governor-General of the 
Soudan. 

His life may be divided into sections, of which a slight sketch shall 
now be given. 

His Boryyoop.—Charles G. Gordon, fourth son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Henry W. Gordon, R.A., was born at Woolwich, January 28th, 
1833. He comes of a family of soldiers, one of his immediate an- 
cestors being a godson of the Duke of Cumberland (of Culloden noto- 
riety), and a distinguished actor in the North American War, having 
served under Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham. Charles Gordon’s early 
life presents little that is noteworthy; but we are told of one instance 
when the fire of the future hero flashed suddenly forth. Being rebuked 
during his cadetship for incompetence, and told that he would never 
make an officer, he suddenly tore the epaulets from his shoulders and 
flung them at his superior’s feet. 

GORDON IN THE CORIMEA, BESSARABIA, Erc.—Gordon worked 
steadily in the trenches before Sebastopol, where he distinguished him- 
self by his skill in detecting the movements of the enemy. ‘The pre- 
sent Lord Wolseley was his companion-in-arms, and is mentioned in 
Gordon’s journal as having been slightly wounded. His capacity as 
an officer of Engineers procured his appointment on the Commission for 
settling the boundaries of Russia and Turkey, which employed him 
until the end of 1858, 

Gorpon IN Cuina; (Lhe Yai-Ping Rebellion).—In 1860 Gordon 
was ordered to China, and was present during the attack on Pekin and 
the sack of the Summer Palace. It wili be necessary here to say a few 
words respecting the great T'ai-Ping rebellion, which at that time 
threatened not only to overturn the Imperial throne, but also to de- 
vastate the whole country. Some of the southern provinces had already 
been laid waste with fire and sword by the rebels, and the safety of 
Shunghai itself was threatened. This extraordinary rebellion was com- 
menced by a fanatical schoolmaster called Hung, who had attracted to 
his standard an army consisting of several hundred thousand wild and 
ferocious followers. In some respects the commencement of the out- 
break bears a similarity to the present insurrection in the Soudan under 
the Mahdi. Gordon quelled the insurrection in China and overthrew 
the armies of Hung and his companions ; let us hope that he may be 
equally successful in putting an end to the formidable disturbance in 
the Soudan. 

Hung said that his mission was to exterminate the Manchoo race, 
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and he found hundreds of thousands to believe in him. Gradually the 
“ prophet ” gathered a great army, and gained one victory after another, 
until at last he stormed Nankiug and established his throue there. 
Under the shadow of the Porcelain Tower he marshalled his great 
army, appointing his own relatives to the high office of Wangs, or Kings, 
and bestowing upon them various familiar nicknames, such as “ Yellow 
Tiger,” ‘Cock-Eye,” “The One-Eyed Dog,” &c. His troops ravaged 
the country, and the Imperialists could do nothing against him. The 
starving peasants were reduced to cannabalism; business in the coast 
towns was paralysed, and the rebel who caused this desolation and 
suffering bestowed on himself the title of the Heavenly King. 

The British Government having been asked to appoint an officer to 
take command of the Chinese Imperialist forces, Gordon was selected 
for that important post and the following quotation from his letters 
home, in 1863, shows in what spirit he entered upon his gigantic task :— 
‘“‘ | am afraid you will be much vexed at my having taken the command 
of the Sung-kiang force, and that 1 am now a Mandarin. I have taken 
the step on consideration. J think that anyone who contributes to 
putting down this rebellion fulfils a humane task, and I also think tends 
a great deal to open China to civilization. I will not act rashly, and I 
trust to be able soon to return to England; at the same time I will re- 
member your and my father’s wishes, and endeavour to remain as short 
a time as possible. I can say that if I had not accepted the command 
I believe the force would have been broken up and the rebellion gone on 
in its misery for years. I trust this will not now be the case, and that 
I may soon be able to comfort you on this subject. You must not fret 
on this matter; I think I am doing a good service. . . I keep your 
likeness before me, and can assure you and my father that I will not be 
rash, and that as soon as I can conveniently, and with due regard io 
the object I have in view, I will return home! ” 

(To be continued.) 





THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O. KLETKE. 


CHAPTER I.—continued. 


The two Sicilians nodded approvingly and Ferreus said, “If we had 
but the honour of becoming better acquainted with the present esteemed 
company, you would know how near the success of this enterprize lay to 
our hearts, and what sacrifices we should be ready to make, could we 
in any way further the undertaking.” | 

But while they were thus talking a noise was heard without. There 
was evidently a great crowd of people passing along and pushing past 
each other to see and hear something, but no words could he 
distinguished above the sound of footsteps and the din of many persons 
shouting and talking at once, excepting the occasional cry ‘‘ ‘They are 
coming! They are coming !”’ 
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The extraordinary excitement which was evidently pervading the 
-crowd outside, began to communicate itself after a time to the company 
assembled in the inn. 

‘‘Would that the time had already come,” exclaimed Porcus in a 
loud voice, “and that the army of youths were already approaching 
this city’s gates.”? He gave a glance at his companion, and they took 
their leave of the company and went out to mingle with the crowd. 
Suddenly there appeared a figure on horseback, covered with dust, but 
with a glowing countenance. Upon the white banner which he held in 
his hand and waved in the air as he came along, was embroidered a 
crimson cross. Almost immediately horse and rider were so thronged 
by the multitude that they could hardly take another step forward. 
But when the exhausted herald had paused a few minutes to take 
breath, he called out in a voice distinct though still tremulous :— 
‘“‘God’s blessing be upon you, citizens of Marseilles! I have ridden 
with the utmost speed possible, because I wished to be the first to bring 
“you word that the most wonderful army in the world was in your midst. 
Thirty thousand brave, noble boys, truly the flower of all France, are 
following at my heels, led by the guidance of that God-inspired young 
Stephen, a shepherd-boy who has been raised up that in him might be 
shewn forth the praises of Him who caused David with a sling and a 
stone to slay the mighty giant Goliath. He too will in God’s name and 
strength destroy the heathen, he will root out the impious Saracens 
from the holy city of God and from the whole of the Sacred Land. 
Citizens of Marseilles, the crusaders send you this banner as a token of 
love and greeting, and they hope that you will, with your known 
hospitality and kindness, suffer them to tarry awhile in your city, until 
there comes a suitable opportunity for taking their passage for the Holy 
land.” This speech was received with almost universal acclamations of 
joy and approval, and the white flag, which the rider threw down 
among the people, was immediately torn to pieces, which were scrambled 
for by the bystanders, who preserved them as precious and holy relics. 


CHAPTER II. 


Among the inquisitive crowd who had betaken themselves to the gate 
of the city to see the entrance of the young crusaders into Marseilles, 
was a lad of about fourteen, the son of the silk-merchant Raymond. 
He had, in order to obtain a better view of the procession as it came 
into town clambered up into a tree. Whata sight it was! A host of 
thirty thousand boys, marching along in the most perfect order, to the 
sounds of a hymn they were singing, came streaming slowly along ; 
white silk banners embroidered with scarlet crosses, and glittering with 
gold and silver fringes, fluttered in the wind in the foremost ranks. A 
little way further down in the procession was to be seen an open car 
richly hung with costly tapestries, On either side of it rode fifty young 
heralds in armour. Before it some twenty boys were burning incense, 
while others carried tall wax tapers along. On the high seat of the car 
was seated the leader of the Crusade, the general whom the young 
warriors had chosen, the shepherd-boy Stephen, a slender delicate- 
looking figure, with pale face, but brilliant eyes, the expression of 
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A? The Captive of Alexandria ; or, the Boys’ Crusade. 


which gave him the look of being many years older than his otherwise. 
boyish appearance seemed to indicate. 

Young Raymond looked up at him with a mixture of admiration and 
astonishment. ‘ O God!” he exclaimed, “ What grace hast Thou given. 
to a poor shepherd-boy! I am fourteen years old too, and what have L 
ever done for Thy glory ?” 

Stephen was clad in simple attire, anda narrow golden fillet fastening 
up his curly dark-brown hair and a gold cross embroidered upon his 
light pilgrim cloak, formed the only ornaments he wore to show his 
rank among his companions. In his hand he held a wooden cross made 
of two thin staves of wood roughly joined together. In a clear and 
penetrating voice he gave out the following hymn, in which the others. 
followed him verse by verse. 

‘¢Qh Lord God, the blest true cross restore us, 
Oh Lord God, exalt Thy church, we pray. 
Oh Lord God, as leader go before us, 
Give us victory in the battle-day, 
Help us crush the heathen in their might, 
And for Jesus’ holy tomb to fight.” 

The greater number of these boys were healthy fine-looking lads—- 
the hardships of their undertaking had as yet told very slightly upon 
them, and they looked full of animation and spirit. The dress of each 
was adorned with a red cross; they carried pilgrim staves and pilgrim 
wallets, but very few were provided with any kind of weapon. The 
youthful host, drawn as it was from every part of France, consisted 
partly of children of the noblest French families, but the larger portion 
of the boys had been brought up, like Stephen, to the charge of sheep 
folding and similar employments, A few grown-up pilgrims had joined 
the expedition, in admiration for the wonderful gifts and graces of the 
marvellous boy who had undertaken to conduct his innumerable 
followers into the Holy Land. The nearness of the procession to the 
tree to the top of which young Raymond had climbed, gave him the: 
opportunity of seeing among the young crusaders his own most especial 
friend, the son of a merchant at Avignon. The two boys had been 
constantly together in early childhood, and the frequent intercourse 
their fathers were in the habit of having in business, had tended to keep 
up their friendship. Young Robert Raymond could not resist uttering 
a loud cry, and Henri, when he heard his name called out and recognised. 
the well-known voice, looked up eagerly. The eyes of the two boys met— 

Robert would gladly have come from the tree up which he had climbed. 
and at once thrown himself into the arms of his friend, but he had to let 
himself down gently and steal through the crowd, so as not to disturb 
Henri, who, of course, might not quit his place in the procession. It 
was difficult, as it moved on to keep his friend always in view, but 
Robert managed to do so. 

The crusaders did not, as it had been thought likely they would, come 
into the town itself, for where could so large an assemblage of persons 
have found accommodation? But they determined upon encamping, or at 
least bestowing themselves in some way, outside the city. The time of 
year and the tine weather rendered sleeping out of doors safe and 
agrecable, (To be continued.) 
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A Mother's Prayer. 


With sunken cheek and haggard look, a form 
That’s but the shadow of his former self 

He lies, raving in delirium tremens. 

Seems but as yesterday, that time when first 

He left his country home a bright young lad, 
To seek his fortune mid the busy world. 

Gaily he trudged along the path of life 

No thought of sin or woe e’er crossed his mind. 
But, mark, he trusted in his own weak strength, 
To battle with the sore temptations of 

This world of sin, and, trusting thus he failed. 
This world of London is a place to meet 

True christian friends,—to live a noble life. 
This world of London is the place to meet 

The devils friends—to live a life of sin. 

Lured by its passing joys Hugh Maynard chose 
This life. Subtily the tempter did his work, 


The way of sin seemed bright, false friends enticed ;: 


At first, it was the public house,—the glass 

To cheer; then next,—the music hall with its 
Immoral play, its dazzling, luring snare. 

The gay saloon, the dancing hall, and last, 

The gambler’s den, where night is turned to day, 
And day itself was made a night of sin. 

Thus, step by step Hugh Maynard fell, till mind 
And body both were wrecked, till all was lost ; 
And then he drank to drown his woe, drank deep, 
Drank often, till drink became his master. 

Late home, a wasted life soon told its tale, 

Health failed at last, too late he saw his fall, 
What hope had he ? Bacchus had been his God ; 
And now he’s at death’s door. Lost, almost lost, 
Tottering on the brink of everlasting death, 
Another victim to the cursed drink. 

Angels from heaven are watching, weeping there. 
The devils in hell look on with fiendish glee 

To see a soul so near within their grasp. 

Oh! is there none tosave? must that soul thus 
Pass into eternity ? thus, meet its God ? 
In a lone cot just at the twilight hour, 

A mother knelt at prayer. She had a son, 

A wayward, worldly son,—her only boy. 

‘Trained in a christian home, he had gone forth 
To seek his fortune, mid the busy world. 

But tho’ her joy and hope, she knew, alas ! 

His heart had not surrendered to its God. 

And now in faith she pray’d “ Lord, keep my boy 
‘¢ And in Thine own good time, bring him to Thee. 


“ Give him that peace which all Thy lov’d ones know.” 
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Oft that prayer ascended to the throne of grace 
Until that mother’s voice was hushed in death. 
With her last breath she pray’d “ God save my boy.” 
* * * * * 
Long years have passed, and was that prayer in vain ? 
Nay, after many days the answer comes, 
The spirit of the Lord descending, stayed 
The hand of death, and quickened into life 
The soul of that backslider, gave him peace ; 
Slowly, yet surely, he regained his strength 
A newborn creature. Wonderful, the change 
From death to life, from darkness into light, 
His former haunts, his former sins abhorred, 
He shunn’d the poison cup which Bacchus brew ; 
And, pressing forward to a nobler life, 
Hugh Maynard lived, and worked to honor God 
Oh, ye, whose sons and daughters are amid 
The perils of this stormy sea of life, 
The beacon of your prayers shall bring them safe 
To harbours of repose, eternal peace. 
Oh, ye, who know a mother’s tender care, 
And ye, who share a pious mother’s love, 
Scorn not, doubt not, the all sufficient power, 
Thro’ faith of “ A Christian Mother’s Prayer.”’ 
W. B. W. 
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A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
By A. D. H. 


No. 1.—PRAYER. 


Prayer! “ The simplest form of speech, that infant lips can try, 
the sublimest strains that reach the Majesty on high.” Communion 
with God. How great a privilege should we esteem it were we permitted 
an interview with our own Gracious Queen, nay, not permitted only, 
but invited earnestly to such an interview, and not to one only, but, as 
it were, to have her door thrown open to us that we might go in and 
out as we pleased and ever find a cordial welcome there; yet she is 
but human, with like passions as ourselves, having many things in 
common with the meanest of her subjects—health, sickness, death, her 
exalted position in the world alone making the privilege; and if this 
privilege be so great, who can estimate the greatness of having full 
entree to the King of Kings, the Lord of Lords, and ruler of Princes, 
the Lord Creator of the Heaven and the earth, the Lord over all, 
mighty for ever! No time, no place, no circumstance, allowed to 
intervene, to interfere with or prevent our interviews, our will, our 
desire alone directing the time and place. Then, if we had the privilege 
of communion with our Queen, we should have to study, and wait for Aa 
her convenience ; not so with God, we may say, and truly say, our time mee 
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is His time, for He is ever waiting to be gracious, His ears are ever 
open listening for the faintest sound of the voice of our supplication, 
and not the slightest whisper escapes Him ; again, notwithstanding how 
ereat our needs may be, they are not too great for God to supply. 
‘‘ Thou art coming to a King, therefore, large petitions with thee bring ;” 
whatsoever we may ask in faith through Christ He will give to us; no 
good thing will he withold; there is but one limitation, and that is a 
limitation of love. In our ignorance, aye, in our perverseness too, we 
may sometimes seek that which would be hurtful to us, that in mercy 
and with a Father’s love He will withhold. An earthly father will not 
yield to the most earnest petition of a loved child whose ignorance and 
inexperience might prompt him to desire that, which in obtaining, would 
but be for his hurt. Will not, then, our Heavenly Father who knoweth 
all things, who knoweth what is best for us, who seeth the end from the 
beginning, withhold that which would be injurious to us were He to 
grant it. 

” How sweet is it to have communion with a friend—a loving, 
sympathetic, friend. Is it not a great relief to a burdened heart to have 
one to whom it can tell its sorrows; it will oftentimes act as a safety 
valve to prevent the heart from bursting ; but what friend can have that 
full sympathy with the sorrowful; and heavy burdened and afflicted as 
he who himself has been in the cloud of affliction, having, as it were, 
had the sun hidden from him for a time. He who has never been in 
sorrow cannot enter into the depths of his friends sorrow, cannot realize 
it, and, therefore, cannot have that full sympathy with him. Who 
can understand poverty like him who has been poor? Who can feel 
for the weak like him who has himself been weak ? Who can understand 
what temptation is but those who have been tempted. 

Jesus was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, and, therefore 
he can hear our sorrows and carry our griefs. He was at all points 
tempted like as we are, He, therefore, can succour those that are 
tempted, ‘“‘ He knows what sore temptations mean, for He has felt the 
same,’ and in our poverty He, there is as it were, at home with us, for 
was he not poor ? “ The foxes had holes, and the birds of the air had 
nests, but He had not where to lay his head.” Should our heart be 
nigh broken because death has taken from us one we dearly loved ? He 
can sympathise with us in this our deep sorrow; He wept at the grave 
of Lazarus and His spirit groaned within Him. Nothing, therefore, 
can befall us in which He does not take, and in which He has not full 
sympathy, traly He is a friend beyond all others. 

What a privilege to have such a friend to hold communion with. 

We have heard some say that prayer is useless because all God’s 
purposes are yea and amen, and, therefore, however earnest and 
persevering they may be, they cannot prevail, for God is unchangeable, 
and with Him there is not the least shadow of a turn. Well, to a certain 
extent we will agree thereto, bu¢—and there is a very important “ but ” 
here—Christ Himself says: “ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and the door will be opened to you.” Again, “ What- 
soever you shall ask the Father in my name, and He will do it for you.” 
Again the Apostle says—‘ Pray without ceasing,” Again, “ In every 
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thing by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be known unto God,” therefore, to restrain prayer is an act of dis- 
obedience. But you say God’s purposes are all fixed and unalterable ; be 
it so, Suppose it is God’s fixed and unalterable purpose to give, if we 
ask, to enable us to find 7f we seek, to open the door to us tf we knock, 
what then? Does not God Himself say, “ But for these things, I 
will be enquired of the house of Israel to doit for them.” There is 
an old saying, “‘ What is not worth asking for is not worth having,” and 
in a more solemn and important sense will this hold good with regard 
to prayer. God has promised to give if we ask, and never has He promised 
to give unless we ask. It is true of His great love and mercy, He having 


more compassion on us than we have on ourselves, He does give mercies 


untold, for which we do not seek, and for which we are not grateful. 





THE OLD HOME AND THE NEW. 


By DoROTHEA. 
CHAPTER XII. 


SEPTEMBER has not yet rolled by ; England has not yet quite parted 
with her summer glory, and it is only when one calls to mind, that the 
zenith of the most fruitful season in the year is over, that one realizes 
how quickly its beauty has flown, for there are lingering charms while 
as yet the rough winds and the hand of decay are submissively waiting 
their proper time. 

Our readers will remember that this, the first month of autumn, was 
fixed upon for the solemnizing of an event, in which the turning-point 
of two young lives would be taken; two hearts blended into one; and 
two separate interests for ever rendered mutual. 

Perhaps some such sober thoughts are passing through the mind of 
Henry Draper as he sits, silent and thoughtful, in Mrs. Jones’s kitchen. 
It 1s Saturday morning, and the sun is shining gloriously, lighting up 
the best black suit, and light kid gloves in which the young man is 
arrayed; pouring its warm beams upon the kitchen floor for puss to 
revel in; and, lastly, playing its dancing rays upon Henry’s curly brown 
hair, whose much praised beauty is rendered more attractive than ever. 

Presently Mrs, Jones who has been busily employing herself about 
the house in the discharge of her domestic concerns, enters the young 
man’s presence, and seating herself for a little rest, says : 

« And, so Mr. Draper, this is the last we shall see of you is it 2” 

The words were graciously spoken, for Mrs. Jones has partially 


recovered her trouble in losing, “ one of her best lodgers,” as she was 


pleased to term the young man, She knows that young men will be 


foolish enough to get married, and, woman-like, even while she condemns 
she cannot help entering heartily into the details of the foolish pro- 
ceeding. 


At his landlady’s question Henry raised his head. 
«Yes, Mrs, Jones,” he said smiling, ‘‘my time is up to-day, and my 
future home will certainly be elsewhere. I must thank you, Mrs. Jones,” 
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he added “ for all your kind attentions to me; I have been very com- 
fortable, and shall at any time be glad to see you when we are settled in 
our new home.” 

‘“‘ TJ am very much obliged to you,” returned Mrs. Jones, “ but really 
{ so rarely go out anywhere that I should be afraidto promise. If I 
make a promise you know I always like to perform it. Besides, you 
haven’t told me yet where you are going to live.” 

‘Oh, we are going to occupy a house my brother has just lately 
bought. It has gone under a thorough repair, and my brother has 
offered us the two parlours and kitchen at a reduced rent if we will 
become his tenants, keep the house clean and in order, and look to the 
lodgers.”’ 

“ And of course, you intend to accept the offer ;’’ put in Mrs. Jones, 
adding, “‘ but this Miss Sophie of yours is very young isn’t she ?” 

‘‘ She is young, to be sure ;” acknowledged Henry, but she has good 
common sense; besides, her mother has had a house to attend to lately, 
so I daresay she has imparted many of her ways to her daughter.’’ 

‘Well, I hopeso,”’ said Mrs. Jones, doubtfully ; ‘“‘ though I always 
feel a good deal of anxiety in watching young beginners. I think, after all, 
Mr. Draper, you would have done well to wait a few more years, I 
never thought of such a thing as getting married till I was six and 
twenty.” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Jones,’’? returned Henry, laughing,” ‘‘ I don’t see that 
what you did is anything to do with me. Perhaps you didn’t get a 
chance before.” 

“Oh, didn’t I though °” said Mrs. Jones, warmly. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
Mr. Jones was the first and only suitor I ever had? If you think so. 
you are mistaken, for I am sure [ had at least half a dozen or more ; 
some of them wanted me for one thing, and some for another. I had 
a little bit of money of my own, and, of course that attracted 
many greedy worldlings; then I was always very nicely dressed, and I 
suppose they liked to be seen walking out with me, but any way I could 
see they were all dying for me.”’ 

“ You don’t mean to say you had the heart to turn them all away ;”’ 
interrupted Henry, smiling, amused at the boastings of his conceited 
old landlady. “ My Sophie is more tender-hearted.” 

“‘ More’s the pity ;” said Mrs. Jones, whose creed would have been 
violated had she allowed the conversation to run on smoothly. “ I am 
sure it is the ruinof half the world that young men and women get 
married too soon. But there! I hope you'll be happy. I must say, 
though,’’ she added, bent on being contrary. “I think you would do. 
better to go into lodgings just at first. ’Tisn’t all honey to take care 
of a house I can tell you, and there are plenty of apartments to be got,” 

‘© Ah, well!’ said Henry good-temperedly ;” I daresay we shall get 
on by hook or by crook as most others do. I think it would be a very 
eood thing for us; besides, if we were to alter our minds now, mv 
brother’s plans would be all upset.” 

‘‘ T wonder,” said the free speaking Mrs. Jones, ‘‘ that your brother 
doesn’t take care of his house himself; it would be more to his advan- 
tage. Don’t you think so?” she added, smoothly. 























“No,” returned Henry, “I know his affairs. He lives at Hampstead, 
and nothing would induce him to leave the country air for the smoke 
of London, where his children I am sure wouldn’t look the pictures of 
health and beauty that they do there.”’ 

Like many other people who conjecture widely upon the doings of others,, 
Mrs. Jones privately wondered what Mr. William Draper wanted to buy 
a house at all for if he couldn’t live init. It was, she thought, a very 
extraordinary idea, and what could his wife be thinking about to allow 


such a thing? Why,if Mr. Jones had wanted, in his lifetime, to go- 


backwards and forwards from town to country, spending his money in 


daily rides in omnibuses while another person was tenanting a house | 


legally their own, she would have gone out of her mind. She was 
quite sure of it, and perhaps in a few minutes more she might have said 
so, but in the very midst of her busy wonderings and blamings, there 


was heard a tremendous double knock at the front door, and, as she - 


started almost visibly enough jto upset the gravity of a judge, Henry. 
sprang up, exclaiming— 
‘“ There’s William, [ll lay anything ;’’ and away he went. 


He was right, for no other than William confronted him as he opened 


the door. 

“‘ Well, Harry,” said his brother when they had spoken the first few 
words of greeting, “ are you ready °” 

“ Ready ? yes, long ago; but we are in plenty of time, we shall just 


be able to take a comfortable walk there; they won’t want us too 


early.”’ 

‘‘T say Mr. Draper,’ called Mrs. Jones, as she slowly mounted the 
kitchen stairs ;’’ are you going ?”’ 

‘‘ When I have taken my leave of you, Mrs. Jones;” replied Henry, 
gaily. ‘‘ Here, come and have a word or two with my brother.”’ 

So Mrs. Jones brought her steps up to the door; she was panting for 
breath in consequence of having hurried beyond her wont, but, breath 
or no breath she very eagerly entered into conversation with the young 
man, discussing the arrangements of the wedding; assuring Henry, on 
being asked, that she would not fail to despatch his box to the new 
home the first thing on Monday morning; remarking that the bride- 
eroom’s gloves were very delicate, at the same time advising him as 
soon as to-day’s ceremony was over, or very soon afterwards to have them 
died to a serviceable green or black, either of which colours would be 
less likely to show the dirt; and, finally, when she had bade adieu to 


her guests, Mrs. Jones, before closing the door upon them, lifted her 


eyes upwards, and probably by the help of her spectacles seeing what 
their unaided eyesight failed to discover, she very knowingly prognos- 
ticated that though the sunshine was at present streaming so lavishly, 
she could tell, that before long they would have rain, for the sky was 
dotted over with darkening clouds. 

“ What a talker ; good gracious!’’ exclaimed William as they walked 
away. ‘I often tell my wife I wish she had a little more to say, but I 
shouldn’t like her to run on as that woman does.”’ 


‘¢QOr you would have no chance of using your own conversational. 


powers,” put in Henry, laughing; “ But I say Will,” he added, “ I hope 
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her prognostication won’t come true. I shouldn’t like to have any 
rain.’ 

“ We shan’t have any rain yet, don’t you think ;” said William con- 
fidently. “I understand the weather as:well as ever Mrs. Jones does ; 
she is only trying to make you fight shy of ever buying another pair of 
light kid gloves. I daresay Sophie is better engaged at this moment 
than contemplating the weather.’ 

Henry smiled, and said he had no doubt of it, and he added: 

“So you didn’t bring Emma with you, Will ?” 

‘‘No; she said she didn’t care much about coming, but she offered to 
come to town on Monday afternoon, and get your home ready for you 
to step into. I thought I would mention this to you, because Mrs. 
Turner having the shop to attend to wouldn't be able herself to get 
things ready.’ 

Henry answered that of course she would not, and after gratefully 


accepting the offer made by his sister-in-law, he suggested a quickening 


of their pace and then the conversation merged into the all engrossing 
topic of the day till they reached the tobacconist’s shop. 

Here, ascene of indescribable bustle and confusion prevailed, though, 
but for the excitement, one would have thougkt it was Sunday instead 
of Saturday, for there was a total disregard of business, and everyone 
present was arrayed in festive attire. 

It had been by Sophie’s special wish that the wedding was fixed to take 
place on Saturday. She declared it was a shame to give the clergymen 
more work to do on Sundays than the fulfilling of their usual ministra- 
tions, and as Mrs. Turner and Henry cordially fell in with her views 


she of course carried the day, gaily telling her brothers she was sure 


they could afford to lose a few hours’ work on such an important occasion, 


-especially when they would afterwards reap the benefit in losing her. 


So, just about this time, the respective employers were applied to for 
permission to take a brief cessation from work, and, as we have seen, 
the consent was unanimous. Nay, one of the employers went further. 
Mr. Mills not only willingly spared his foreman, and young Turner, but 
on Friday night, as he was giving his last look round the shop, he 
called Henry Draper outside, ostensibly to speak on business matters, 
and then he put a bank note in the young man’s hand, remarking 
that that would take him to the seaside for afew days. 

To the seaside then it was settled they should go, and, if the truth 
must be told, Sophie on this Saturday morning, was contemplating 
the prospect with no small degree of pleasure. 

It was a quiet wedding, William was the most of a stranger there, for, 
besides two pretty girls who acted as bridesmaids, there was no one 
beyond Mrs. Turner’s own family. Fred, who was to give the bride 


away, and merrymaking ‘T'om, who, from time to time affirmed that 


nothing in the world but his fun and nonsense prevented the overflow 
of his sister’s tears, and caused Fred to forget the blank occasioned by 
the absence of Pollie, who, of course was unable to be present, 
Certainly, in a measure, [’om’s boastings were correct, still, despite 
his sunshiny influence, every one was glad when the ceremony was over, 
and Sophie had signed her maiden name for the last time. Then, 
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though the wedding breakfast was so good that it left nothing to be 
desired, both the bride and bridegroom were glad to find themselves 
shut alone iu the cab, whose wheels were forthwith heard rattling at an 
alarming pace over the roads on the way to the railway station. 


Let us just take one peep, before we close, within the walls of the 


new home. It is the Monday following the wedding, aud William’s 
wife, and the happy little bride are sitting, chatting in the best parlor. 
Emma Draper has been here pretty well all day, and whatever the 
arrangements in her own house may be, she has disposed everything in 
the new home with a peculiar taste and nicety. <A nice tea was found 
on the table awaiting the arrival of the bridegroom, and his pretty 
bride, and, as the evening was chilly, a good fire was burning, while the 
whole aspect of the room so enchanted the new mistress, that it actually 
made her husband smile to see her. 

Meanwhile the two brothers are pacing up and down in the garden 
outside, enjoying in the open air what they are too well mannered to 
intrude upon the fresh atmosphere of the sitting-room, namely, a smoke ; 
and, of course, while they are thus engaged, they are talking. 

“Tt isa beautiful night,” said William, thoughtfally. 

‘““Yes,” said Henry, *‘the stars are shining as brightly as when [ 
asked Sophie that Sunday evening to be my wife, and she unhesitatingly 
consented.”’ 

‘‘ [ hope you'll be happy, my boy ;” said the elder brother earnestly. 
“ God grant that no cloud may ever dim your present happiness.” 

‘¢ Amen ;” responded,Henry, and he stood silent a few moments gazing 
into the blue night sky with a thoughtiul expression in his dark eyes. 
Presently he spoke. ‘ I think I know what will preserve our happiness 
unsullied,” he fsaid. 

«“ What is that ?” inquired William, quickly. | 

“ Well, you know Will,” said Henry, ‘‘ my Sophie is a real christian 
and I mean to follow her example, and be a Christian, too, then, you 
see, we shall be more likely to agree than if our views were opposite. 
Depend upon it, Will, the home ruled by religion is the happiest 
home.” 

Just then, Sophie’s voice was heard calling them into supper, and, as 
he went, William thought to himself: 


“ Yes, Harry’s right, and the religion he means to practice will make. 


the difference in the old home and the new.” 
(THe Enp.) 


FOR THE YOUNG.—IN THE PRESENCE OF THE KING. 
By Jessie A. Rice. (Coneluded.) 


Daylight now appeared, andtowards ; ful shade, while the pleasant ripple 
noon the sun grew very hot, scarce a | of waves near them gave a fresh cool 
breath of wind was stirring; how- | feeling to their tired limbs. And soon 





ever, the travellers soon came to a | they saw a large expanse of water, on 
turn in the ascent, green trees arched | which alittle ship was sailing, and a. 





over their heads and made a delight- | father on the beach was waving a last 
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- “good bye to his son.” Suddenly a 


terrible storm arose, the thunder 
muttered and growled angrily, then 
pealed and crashed, and echoed, and 
roared along the sky, while the light- 
ning flashed with its piercing light 
and message of life or death. Oh, 
dreadful sight! the ship is struck, 
and down, down, she sinks beneath 
the ocean wave. ‘Oh, Will, my boy, 
my only one, why did I let you go f” 
cried the poor father, ‘* Oh, my son, 
my son.’ Again Amy saw the bright 
form of her friend near the grief- 
stricken father. ‘* Amy, once more 
that voice brought healing balm—once 
more it penetrated her through and 
through, while it formed an echo in 
the heart of each listener. 

“* Amy, here is work for you, give a 
message from the King,” and while 
Amy murmured assent, she faded 


from their sight. 


It was a touching scene, the aged 
father gazing mournfully on the cruel 
waves which had enveloped the son. 
The aged mother saddened and soft- 
ened through grief. The little child, 
her feet all bleeding with the rough- 
ness of the journey, but bright, happy 
and truthful, pressing them to come 
forward to the presence of the King, 
where there would be joy and glad: 
ness, and where sorrow and sighing 
should flee away. And so the old 
man journeyed with them, and they 
went on and on, persevering in the 
ascent, until the path became more 
bright and beautiful. And now they 
could distinguish a silvery cloud 
fringed with purest gold. 

‘* We are nearing His palace,” said 
Amy,‘ and their hearts beat with min- 
gled joy and gladness. They had beer 
weary and tempted and troubled, but 
the joy of inward peace, the key-note 
of real happiness was in their hearts, 
and soon they would be rejoicing in 





the King’s eternal home. They have 
reached the golden gates — bright 
angels bid them welcome to the golden 
city, and exchange their old garments 
for robes of snowy white.” 

Again Amy meets her friend, this 
time she has a haloof glory around 
her head. 

“* Amy,” and as the melodious voice 
falls upon her ear, she casts herself at 
His feet—for it is her King—and 
while she is crowned by Him, her face 
shines with bright and holy loveli- 
ness, while He whispers in tones of 
tenderest love, ‘“‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord, and remain evermore 
in the presence of the King.” 

It is a cold damp morning, and a 
woodcutter enters the forest to pursue 
his daily work. Presently he sees a 
little form lying under a tree. He 
proceeds to the spot. {There, stretched 
lifeless on the ground, is the body of 
little Amy. ‘‘ Poor little lamb,” he 
mutters, as he carries the corpse away. 
‘‘ famine and cold have done their 
work for thee.” 

Ah! would he call Amy poor, if he 
saw her where she now is? ‘ Kve 
hath not seen aught of that country,” 
but the smile of hope and joy still lin- 
gered on Amy’s features, which told 
she had and :was rejoicing in the pre- 
sence of the King. 

Dear little children, the path to 
Jesusis the only safe path for your 
tender feet; and when they shall 
grow weary, as oftentimes they will, 
how sweet to hear the Shepherd’s voice 
saying, ‘I am with thee,” and then 
to make Him glad by leading weary 
ones on this sunny path, and when the 
last step is taken, to hear the joyous 
welcome of the angels into the Pre- 
sence of the King, 

Cheltenham. J. Ae B. 





DOINGS AND DAINTIES OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


(By AN EYE WITNESS.) 
CHAPTER XI. 


Ir may be well to give a little attention to the treatment of the blacks 
by the white usurpers of their land; I fear, the rule is that great 
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injustice is done them, which they, poor creatures, only understanding 
the law of the stronger, do not estimate, and therefore quietly submit 
to as a matter of course. It sometimes however happens that they are 
well and honorably treated, but this is not appreciated as might be 
expected. I found the best way to manage them, was to be perfectly 
firm and truthful; to keep your word rigidly; for instance if you 
promise a black a feed for doing anything, you must give him a feed 
and not tobacco or any other thing for it. If you threaten him with a 
whipping for omitting what you tell him to do, you must give him the 
whipping if he does not do what you want, and then they will do any- 
thing for you; but if on the contrary they find you are uncertain in 
your treatment of them they have no confidence in you and you can 
hardly make use of them at all. You must not shew fear or they will 
at once see it and take advantage. They are revengeful where they 
dare be so, and both cunning and cruel. They occasionally steal small 
objects, and sometimes spear or steal a sheep or otherwise bring them- 
selves within the grasp of the law. ‘They usually make off to some 
distant place, and one of the police chases with a black guide, such as I 
have already described in a previous chapter, at once commences, and 
the delinquent is usually caught. They cannot bear being imprisoned ; 
as they find the confinement and closeness of the jail depressing beyond 
what we have any idea of. I asked one who had been locked up for 
some offence or other, about his imprisonment, and he told me the 
confinement and want of exercise was terribly irksome, but that the 
smell of the place was what was most trying to him. Now and then 
they murder a white, and are generally caught and hanged for it. I 
can well remember a case of two blackfellows, calling at the hut of a 
‘““new chum” shepherd; 2. e. one newly arrived in the colony; and 
asking for food, the man’s wife who was his hut-keeper was unused to 
the natives, and was frightened ; and in her fear she dipped a pannakin 
into a vessel of boiling water which was on the fire, and filling it dashed 
the contents into their faces. They at once killed her, and cut off her 
head, which they put into the camp oven, covering the body up with 
the blankets from the bedplace, and then ran off. The husband when 
he came home found this horrible state of things; and at once gave 
notice to the police, who tracked and caught the two culprits, and 
conveyed them safely to Adelaide, where they were tried, convicted of 
murder, and sentenced to death. I happened to be at the time staying 
at a hut called Warrapi, a short two miles from the Police reserve at 
Cherriroo ; where George, John, and I had passed our first night in the 
bush after landing from the schooner “.Daphue,’ in Venus Bay, not 
quite a year before. One evening shortly after I had come in, we heard 
some vehicle coming along the road from the Bay ; and on looking out 
we saw a bullock dray slowly toiling along, loaded up with sundry 
beams and boards painted black. We asked the man in charge what he 
had got, and he told us it was the gallows. We also learned that the 
government schooner had just come into the Bay, bringing the two 
blacks, of whom I have just given the account, to be executed in the 
Police reserve next morning ! I should mention here that it is 
‘customary to carry out the sentence of death passed on the blacks, at the 
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nearest Police reserve to the spot where the murder had been committed, 
with the idea of conveying a wholesome lesson to the natives of the 
district, and inspiring them with a suitable dread of offering personal 
violence to the whites. The execution being fixed for eight o’clock, I 
determined if possible to be a spectator, especially as the hut keeper and 
I had talked ourselves up to a proper state of indignation against the 


sable skinned murderers. 


( Zo be continued.) 


HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


To Cook PotatoEs.—Old potatoes 
are generally better when steamed 
than when boiled, They should be 
all of the same size, and the medium 
size is the best. Peel them without 
waste, wash them in cold water, put 
them into a steamer over fast boiling 
water, cover them closely, and let the 
water boil fast for half an hour. Or 
put them into cold water, and after 
the water boils up, let them boil 
moderately fast for twenty minutes. 
Drain off every drop of water, put a 
hot cloth over the potatoes to absorb 
the steam, and let it remain for two 
minutes. In either case serve the 
potatoes as soon as they are done. 


To MaAsn Porators.—Cook the 
potatoes as directed in the preceeding 
receipt. Turn them into a hoé basin, 
and with a wooden spoon break them 
up into powder, add (for two pounds) 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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an ounce of good dripping, a small 
teaspoonful of salt, a small teacupful 
of boiling milk. Beat them till quite 
smooth and light. Serve on a hot dish, 
Or they may be smoothed over the 


| top, and browned before the fire, or 


under any joint that may be roasting ; 
or be made up into balls the size of a 
potato and browned under meat. 


To Bake PoratoEs.—Rather large 
potatoes are the best for baking. 
Thoroughly wash the potatoes, and 
rub them dry with a clean cloth, put 
them into a moderately heated oven, 
turn them occasionally, and let them 


| remain an hour and a half; or they 
_ may be done in a Dutch oven before 


the fire at a distance; in this way 
they will require a quarter of an hour 
longer. Serve them uncovered, and 
the moment they are done. 


Primals and finals: does their fate convey 
No warning to our England of to-day ? 
1, Its bulls were famous in the days of old, 
2. Taken by stratagem was this, we’re told. 
3. Once ‘twas a city glorious to behold, 


4,.A pronoun. 


5. Roman numeral. 6. To unfold, 


2. He was an ancient preacher plain and bold. 


THOMSON SHARP. 


Answer to Puzzle in the last number— 
SINCERITY. 
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“T bring you sad news, Miss Hadley.”’—page 58. 


“THE HOME COMING.” 
By Witt1am R. Way,—Enp oF TALE. 


“J wonpER what makes them so late? It is just nine o’clock, and 


they should have arrived at least an hour ago.” 
The speaker, a fair-haired, prepossessing young lady of about twenty 
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summers, thus addressed her mother, who reclined on a luxurious couch: 
in a not less luxuriously furnished room. 

A cheerful fire burnt in the grate, giving the place a cosy, inviting 
appearance; a strong contrast to the inclement weather without: The 
table was spread with all the good things necessary for a bountiful 
repast. This, with the expectant looks of its occupants betokened an 
early arrival. | 

‘‘The train may be late, or they may have been detained by some 
unavoidable cause,’ replied the mother, “I do hope they will be in 
soon tho’, it is such a terrible night for anyone to be out.” 

Lilian put a few finishing touches to the supper table, and then 
walked over to the window to resume her post of watcher. 

The village of Featherstone was- one of those few places which 
commerce, and the onward march of time had failed to change from its 
primitive state. It could not boast of a railway station, the nearest 
being about four miles distant, reached by a circuitous route over the 
hills. It had one hotel, which was the general rendezvous of all 
classes. 

The Featherstonians were chiefly of the agricultural class, the 
exceptions being a few shopkeepers and tradesmen, supported by the 
4 farms, the largest of the said farms being occupied by a Mr. 

adley. 

Same Hadley and his wife had settled here soon after the time of 
their marriage, and so much had they endeared themselves te all around, 
that there was not a soul in the village who did not speak well of them. 
If any were sick or in need of sympathy, Mrs. Hadley would be the 
first to lend a helping hand or give a wordof comfort. If any improve- 
ments were needed, or help in the shape of funds, Farmer Hadley 
would be the first to come forward for the good of the community. 
They had two children,ason and daughter. The latter, a bright, 
cheerful, girl, beloved by all who knew her; society had not as yet 
confined her within the prison walls of etiquette. There was that 
freedom about her, coupled with a ladylike reserve, which made her 
company so charming to all with whom she associated. Inthe meeting, 
at the picnic, indoors or out of doors, she was always the same; the 
foremost in enjoyment, the most industrious in work, Lilian Hadley was 
the type of a true christian girl, At home, too, she was its sunshine 
and joy, a loving, dutiful daughter, the blessed companion of an invalid 
mother. 

Harold, the son, a young man of twenty-two, had been put to college 
at the age of sixteen, and was now about to take share in his father’s 
farm. On his twenty-first birthday he had returned home to share in 
the general rejoicings attendant on his coming of age. After which he 
went to finish his education by a year’s sojourn in the great metropolis. 
It was on the evening of his final return, the long looked for home- 
coming, that our tale opens: 

The London express was due at Junction shortly before 7, 





At six o’clock Farmer Hadley, after bidding his wife and daughter 
adieu, with a parting injunction to get everything ready for the reception 
of their son and brother, Jumped in his gig and drove off. It wasa 
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cold, boisterous night in dull November, and as he rode down the 
village street the farmer drew from his pocket a flask, which he stopped 
to fill at the Rising Sun, for said he, “‘ Harold will need a drop of some- 
thing to warm him after his long journey.” ‘Thus equipped, with a 
class of brandy drank off by himself, he once more started on his way 
to the station, arriving tlicre just as the train came steaming round the 
curve. Throwing the reins to a porter, he jumped down and hurried in 
to welcome his son and heir. 

As the train pulled up,a young man alighted from a first class 
carriage, at the same time bidding adieu to some companions who, from 
their appearance, were anything but gentlemen. He then turned to 
seek his father, But was this the Harold who had left his home but 
twelve months ago, the finest young fellow in all Featherstone? This 
hageard, worn looking man, with bleared look and unsteady gait, the 
son and brother for whom such a welcome was awaiting, Mr, Hadley 
noticed the change, so marked, which had taken place in his son, 

‘“ Why, Harold my boy,I hardly knew you! you have altered so 
much. But of course you are fatigued by the journey ; come, jump up, 
we will soon be at home. Here, have a drop of this, it will warm you 
up a-bit,” handing him the flask of whiskey. 

Fatigued by the journey! Oh, if that wereall. Father, in joy at the 
meeting, you perceive not the wreck your son has made of himself, in 
the short year that has passed. As you hand him that flask of poison 
you notice not the eagerness with which he swailows the greater part of 
its contents. 

‘“‘ Let, let me drive,” said Harold, taking the reins as they drove out 
of the station. 

“ Very well,” replied his father, “ but be careful, Polly is rather fresh, 
she has not been out for a day or two.” 

« All right,’’ exclaimed Harold, pettishly, as he took another draught 
from the flask by his side. 

Mr. Hadley sat by, musing on the change which had taken place in 
his son, for now he was so near him and could more plainly mark his 
demeanour he recognized how great that change was. He afterwards 
learnt the cause, how that Harold’s short sojourn in London had been 
one of dissipation and sin. How that that one year of evil companion- 
ship had undone all that a lifetime’s good training and example had 
accomplished. Oh had he but known it at this moment, when his son 
was even now in a state of intoxication, it might have averted an 
awful catastrophe. 

‘ : ° ° ° ° , +4 e é ‘ « 

Let us now return to the home. As ten o’clock came round, and 
still no news of the expected ones, Lilian, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, determined to set out herself for the village to institute an 
enquiry. 

Although giving a cheering word of parting to her mother, as she left 
the house, an undefinable dread of coming evil took possession of her. 
With quick step and beating heart she made her way with all speed to 
the nearest point from whence she could institute inquiries. As she 
entered the village a horse and carriage approached in the opposite 
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direction, and as it passed, by the light from the street lamp she 
recognised the driver to be their new curate, Mr. Fielding. He too 
must have seen her, for reining up suddenly he alighted and turned,to 
meet her. 

‘‘Miss Hadley, I believe.’ ‘Yes, and you, Mr. Fielding.” “I 
bring sad news Miss Hadley, an accident has happened at Danger Curve, 
will you return with me ?” 

“T think” replied Lilian, a tremour in her voice, “I had better first 
return and acquaint mother, she would endure such terrible anxiety by 
the extra delay thus caused.” 

A few minutes drive brought them to the door of Farmer Hadley. 
Lilian sprang out and sought Mrs. Hadley in her room. 

‘Oh, mother dear, there has been a delay, but I trust all will be right, 
can you wait patiently while I go and see.” 

“What is it my child, tell me, an accident? Then I gotoo, Ohl 
cannot bear the suspense of waiting, quick, let me be off.”’ 

And withovt further delay they were speeding towards the scene of 
the night’s catastrophe. 

Danger Curve was so called from its naturally dangerous position. <A 
steep road ran around the mountain about half way from its base, to 
the left the rocks rose to a great height, while on the right they 
descended in a precipice some 200 feet down. At one point in the road 
there occurred a sharp curve, not a safe part to travel over at any time, 
but doubly dangerous on such a night as the present one. As Mrs. 
Hadley and her daughter approached this curve, they noticed a group of 
men and women (for the news had spread fast, and there were many 
helpers and sympathisers) who, on recognising the new comers, respect- 
fuily fell back. 

As they did so they brought to view the prostrate form of Farmer 
Hadley with a surgeon kneeling by his side. The sight was too much 
for the wife, and she would have fallen had not two or three of the 
women run to her support. 

The Doctor spoke first to allay her fears, ‘‘ He is more stunned than 
hurt, my dear madam, a few days rest will, I trust, bring him round 
again. ‘T’was a miraculous escape tho’.” 

“Thank God,” replied both wife and daughter in the same breath. 
‘But Harold. Oh, where is Harold!” 

Here a silence came over the onlookers, each dreading to tell what 
they feared would be a certainty. 

‘* We will hope for the best,” spoke the doctor, “an accident has 
in some way happened and we have sent a party down the cliffs to 
ascertain the results; but you must be prepared for the worst, it is a 
great cause for thankfulness that your dear husband is comparatively 
unhurt.” 

Theré was nothing to do therefore but to await the return of the 
explorers. A grim spectacle did that gathering present; the torches 
lighting up the pitchy darkness around and casting their flickering glare 
on the watchers who were conversing in subdued tones, the mother and 
daughter sitting in silence by the side of Mr. Hadley, who had not yet 
recovered consciousness. Presently the sounds of footsteps were heard in 
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the distance, and one by one the five men who had comprised the 
searching party came in view. 


As they approached, there was no need to ask the result; it was too 


apparent that something dreadful had happened. The frames of 
strong stalwart men shook with agitation, and tears stood in their eyes 
as they pondered on the best means of breaking the news to the waiting 
ones. 

«What is it?’’ cried Mrs. Hadley, ‘tell me all, oh! don’t keep me 
in suspense.” 

‘* Lost ! Dead !”? came in low murmurs from the men. It was enough. 
The mother and daughter looked at each other for a moment, and then 
fainted in each others arms. Loving hands conveyed them to their 
carriage, whence they were taken back to that home which but a short 
time since had been made ready for the reception of one now no more. 
Oh! what a Home-coming was this—what a change in the space of a 
few short hours. 

‘Mr. Hadley in time recovered sufficiently to give some account of 
the accident, but not a word did he breathe as to its cause; how that 
Harold, having lost all control of himself and beast, had in a moment 
of drunken madness driven horse and trap, with its living freight, over 
the precipice, the farmer himself only escaping by being precipitated on 
an adjacent ledge of rock, where he had been found by the men. And 
why lift the veil? Why divulge to these loved ones that year of sin 
and misery ? Those days of wasted life and nights of drunken revelry. 
Did they know the true cause of their bereavement—could they have 
borne it with such resignation? No. Let the memory of the dead re- 
main sacred, leaving it to the great Judge of all men to deal in mercy 
with the erring one. But now cannot we learn a lesson from this 
narrative; shall this demon drink, which has been the ruin of millions, 
this fiend which has blasted the hopes of thousands—shall it have a 
place with us? Nay, let us remove it from our midst, and never rest 
until it is banished from the dear old homes of England, aye, till the 
whole world itself is freed from its galling chains. 





THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O. KLETKE. 
CHAPTER Il.——continued. 


From far and wide the people came pouring in in every direction to 
give the boys food and money, as had been done in the other towns 
along their line of march—for besides their hearty good-will and 
unshaken faith, the poor young soldiers of the cross had but small 
means for the carrying out of their grand undertaking. Devout 
matrons and maidens brought their gold and silver ornaments, and 
presented them to the crusaders, asking for no return but to be 
remembered in their prayers at the Holy Sepulchre, and others besought 
them to bring them back on their return some relic, however small, 
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from the Holy City ; a twig, a dry leaf, anything from the place which, 
a thousand years before, had been the abode of the Lord Jesus. 

But above all others was the heroic boy, whom his companions 
reverenced as a saint, the centre of attraction; persons thought them- 
selves fortunate when they were able to touch the border of his 
garment. From the valuable tapestries of his ear a tent was made, 
which was pitched in the middle of the camping ground, and round 
which fifty armed heralds stationed themselves. 

But even before the citizens of Marseilles had sent out to offer their 
ereetings and their gifts to the Crusaders, Percus and Ferrens, the two 
Sicilian merchants hastened to testify to Stephen their admiration and 
respect. With bare heads the two men threw themselves on their knees 
before the shepherd-boy, whose longing gaze was cast across Marseilles 
towards the wide sea. 

‘Holy youth !” exclaimed one of the men, “grant us the honour of 
testifying to thee our reverence.” 

“It is not to me that you should bow,” replied Stephen, ‘‘ but before 
that God whose power has inspired and blessed me.” 

Percus and Ferrens then stood up. “ We honour Him in paying 
respect to you, who are one of His true saints,’’ they returned. ‘The 
wonderful power of the Almighty Creator revealed so plainly to us 
through your eyes will doubtless show itself as strong in bringing to 
nought the pride and power of the Saracens. But let us explain to 
you further the cause which has brought us here to-day. We area 
couple of Sicilian merchants, and have, by a life of trial and danger, 
succeeded in obtaining of wealth enough and to spare. When, some 
days ago, we came here to Marseilles, in order to freight our vessels, we 
heard of the glorious events which had taken place in connection with 
this new crusade now being set afoot. It will, we believe, never be 
forgotten, so long as the world lasts. The spirit of God, who has 
awakened you, has also breathed upon us, and made us feel an earnest 
ardent desire to do something ourselves towards this work of piety. 
Will you, therefore, wise and pious youth, tell us in what way you and 
your companions propose to make the voyage—whether you have 
already chartered ships, and whether you are provided with money for 
the purpose ? ” 

“We have neither ships nor money,” replied the shepherd-boy, “but 
we trust in the God we serve to supply the means for our reaching the 
land we are to win back from the heathen for Him—He can do all 
things—He could cause His blessed angels to carry us to the Holy 
Land on their wings, if there were no other way of our getting there.” 

“These are the sentiments I could have expected from you,’ 
answered one of the men. “ But let us,” he continued, “ be honoured 
by being permitted to be God’s humble instruments in helping you, His 
angels in carrying you dry-shod over the great and wide sea. We have 
ships enough to carry the whole of your band; and surely you would be 
a freight more precious than all the_richest wares of this city. Permit 
us, therefore, to be those to whom it is given to convey you to the 
Promised Land, there to carry rescue and help to the oppressed 
Christians. In a few days all things will be ready, for we have already 
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begun our preperations; in the meantime you and your army will be 
glad of rest.” 

Stephen folded his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and cried out in 
a loud voice, “ Lord, I knew that Thou wouldest never forsake us.’’ 
Then turning to the merchants he exclaimed. 

‘Christian men and brethren, that which you are now doing will not 
lose its reward. Do as you think fit; do not trouble yourself about our 
having rest, we do not need it and cannot take it until this work is 
accomplished.”’ 

As Percus and Ferrens were leaving the city, they heard the sweet 
chiming of the vesper-bell, they turned round and beheld the thirty 
thousand boys upon their knees in prayer to God. A soft golden sunset 
light illumined the children’s heads as with light from Heaven. 

“If we only believed in an Almighty God,” said Percus. 

“ It is all folly,” replied his companion, ‘‘ good enough for women or 
children, but ae are men.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ler us take a glance back a few days, or rather hours, and we shall see 
the two young friends together. They wept for joy and yet felt very 
sad, knowing that their meeting would soon be followed by a new 
arting. 
a And so you are going into the Promised Land,’ said Robert 
Raymond, much moved, as he looked at the slender boyish figure of his 
friend, who was a full year younger than himself. 
A tear glistened in the eye of the younger lad as he heard this 


question. ‘Yes, Robert, I and all of us are going to the Holy Land. 


I cannot describe to you what I am feeling, I am so glad, so happy ; and 
when I am able to kneel before the grave of my Redeemer, when [I 
draw near to the Holy City where He did so many acts of kindness and 
at last died for us, when I tread the roads which His feet once trod, and 
think in those spots where He dwelt, of all His great love, His 
unchangealbe faithfulness and kindness to all men; I should not then 
mind dying, all the heathens might torture me to death, for did not the 
Saviour, the Son of God, die Himself upon the cross for me there ?” 

‘So young,” said his friend sadly, ‘‘and you can go to certain death 
in this way P” 

‘¢ Why should we say that ?’’ said the other lad, in a more cheerful 
tone. ‘Are we not raised up by God to deliver the Holy Sepulchre ? 
Are we not being led on by the wondermaking hand of His saint? Do 
you know, when I first heard of this crusade, which we boys were to 
fight in against the Saracens, it seemed to me so strange and foolish; 
but Stephen’s words have made it all seem clear to me. Oh, love makes 
one wonderfully strong, and since I have heard more about the life of 


our dear Saviour, everything which men might have to do or hear, has 
seemed to me quite lazy and simple. Yes, I am sure we shall conquer, 


for what do we need but God’s help ? And He has promised to give us 
that, as He did to David in old times. Men have grown so cowardly 
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battles, but is going to shame them by letting His work be done by: 
boys.” 

Tt was with the greatest astonishment and admiration that Robert 
Raymond listened to his friend’s words. He seized hold of Henri’s 
hand and at length exclaimed— 

“You have done quite right, Henri, and I too, how I should like to. 
go with you, and fight by your side. God is my God, too, surely, and 
would help me, too, as well as the other boys, would He not? Do you 
know, Henri, when I was up there in the tree, and saw the poor 
shepherd-boy whom God had chosen to do such a wonderful work, it 
seemed to me as if a flash of lightning had passed through me, and had 
wakened up something in me that had been asleep before.” 

‘That was the voice of God calling to you, no doubt,” replied Henri. 
«“ And you ought to listen to that voice at once, Robert, for it is calling. 
you to go with us and help us.” 

‘What, and leave my father and mother P” 

‘*Oh, my mother! my mother !’”’ exclaimed Henri, turning away his 
face and weeping. . 

“Oh, how I wish I could go,’ cried Robert Raymond. ‘I shall 
always be thinking of you, and of the wonderful deeds you and all of 
them are doing, all the time you are away. I shall be fancying I see 
the banners flying and Stephen going on before your host, which no. 
infidel Scaracen can resist, till at iast you reach the Holy Sepulchre, 
which you will conquer back from the unbeliever, so that millions of 
pilgrims for ages yet to come will bless your names. Dear Henri, what 
ought I to do?” 

‘“‘ If Stephen were only with us,” replied the boy, “he would be able 
to tell us, for he, [am sure, has the Spirit of God dwelling in him. 
You have been awakened, you have been called—you must cast every-. 
thing aside that would hinder you from obeying Him, and even if your 
father and mother were to try to prevent you; God is more than even 
father or mother, Every one who hears His call, must not let anything 
in the world keep him from doing it. That is what Stephen says, and 
I am sure he is like an Apostle. But, Robert, isn’t it a high honour 
for God to trust such a work to our poor weak hands ?” 

“‘ Just let me wait for a couple of days,’’ replied young Raymond, 
“let me just hear what my father thinks about this, When are you 
going to sail for the Holy Land ?” 

“We donot yet know what ships are going to takeus. We leave it all. 
in God’s hands; He will make it known, when the time comes,” 

“¢ But while you are at Marseilles, answered Robert, will yon not stop 
at our house ?” 

‘‘T ought not to leave the others,” said his friend, “‘ and besides, how 
do I know whether your father approves of our crusade? A great 
many very good people have said that they think it all childish folly, 
and have tried to persuade us to giveit up. But I know,” continued 
the boy, with touching simplicity, “that if the dear Saviour Himself,. 
who died for us on the cross, looks into our hearts, He will see that we 
really do love Him, and that we are ready to leave everything that 
would keep us from Him, and to die at His feet if He wished it, if we 
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may only fight for Him. What do we do, but what His word 
commands? We have left our fathers and mothers, our brothers and 
sisters, our homes and our friends, and only long after His kingdom, 
and only wish to save our own souls and the souls of others.” 

Robert could not but be touched with all this. He longed to be like 
his friend, whom he could not but see to be a very good and religious 
boy. The two children threw their arms round one another’s necks, 
and their tears mingled. 

“Good-bye, Henri,’ Robert said at last, ‘‘ I hope we shall soon meet 
again,” 

“Oh let us both live and die together for the cross,” said Henri, 
eagerly. ‘The love of the Saviour who died for us will be our reward.” 

Robert squeezed his hand and exclaimed with equal eagerness, 
‘‘ Nothing shall ever seperate us, Henri.” 

( Zo be continued.) 





“ CHINESE GORDON,” R.E., C.B. 
By CHARLES ALLEN, F.R.GS., 


Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


THe Ever-Victorious ArmMy.—“ The ever-victorious army,” as 
Gordon’s force was called, at first consisted of only 4,000 men, but in- 
differently armed. Under the sway of his genius, however, they soon 
became a formidable army, and their superior discipline enabled them 
to attack much larger forces with unvarying success. One or two gun- 
boats also did good service in that land of canals and rivers, whilst the 
swiftness of Gordon’s movements and the force of his unexpected blows 
soon created a panic amongst the insurgents. Stockade after stockade 
was stormed, and one city after another taken, till at last the neck of 
the rebellion was broken. The success of the “ ever-victorious”’ army 
was largely owing to General Gordon’s personal gallantry, without 
which it would have been impossible to have led his troops in assaults 
that often appeared like a forlorn hope. He carried no weapon him- 
self, but always went into action armed with a small cane, with which 
he would stand calmly under the hottest fire, pointing to the spots he 
wished attacked, and encouraging his soldiers by voice and gesture. No 
wonder that this little cane was christened by the soldiers ** Gordon’s 
wand of victory,” and as he himself appeared to possess a charmed life, 
and seemed rather to enjoy standing amid a hailstorm of bullets, his 
men considered him invulnerable. It is related that once, as he was 
leading a storming party, his men wavered under a terrific fire. Gordon 
turned cheerfully round, stood still, and calmly lighted a cigar. He 
then waved his ‘‘ magic” wand, and his soldiers came on with a rush, 
carrying the position. Once only his good fortune failed him, and he 
was shot in the leg. He tried to conceal his wound, and stood giving 
orders till he nearly fainted, and had to be carried from the field. It is 
somewhat difficult to follow every movement of General Gordon in 
China, the reason for which may be found in the following extract. He 
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says :-— I have sent my journal of 1863, home. I do not want the 
same published, as I think if my proceedings sink into oblivion it would 
be better for everyone. My reason for this is, that it is a very contested 
point whether we ought to have interfered or not, on which point I am 
perfectly satisfied that it was the proper and human course to pursue ; 
but I still do not expect people that do not know much about it to 
concur in the same.” Unfortunately he afterwards destroyed these 
valuable journals. 

GoRDON’s Own View or His Work.—His own short summary of 
the war, written to his mother, may fitly close the account of the 
Chinese portion of his life :—* I shall, of course, make myself quite sure 
that the rebels are quashed before I break up the force, as otherwise | 
should incur great responsibility, but on these subjects I act for myself 
and judge for myself; this I have found to be the best way of getting on. 
I shall not leave things in a mess, I hope, but I think, if I am spared, 
I shall be home by Christmas. The losses I have sustained in this 
campaign have been no joke, Out of 100 officers I have had 48 killed 
and wounded, and out of 3,500 men nearly 1,000 killed and wounded ; 
but I have the satisfation of knowing that, as far as mortal can see, six 
months will see the end of this rebellion, while if I had continued in- 
active it might have lingered on for six years. Do not think I am ill- 
tempered, but I do not care one jot about my promotion, or what 
people may say. I know I shall leave China as poor as I entered it, 
but with the knowledge that through my weak instrumentality upwards 
of eighty to one hundred thousand lives have been spared. I want no 
further satisfaction than this.” 

Before Gordon left China he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Nanking had fallen, and the rebellion was quite at an end. The 
miserable fanatic, who gave out that he was inspired, and took the 
name of the Heavenly King, refused to survive the cause for which he 
had so long fought, and which he had degraded by so many untold 
cruelties. It is said that his favourite amusement was to have his 
wretched captives flayed alive, or pounded to death, and he is considered 
by Mr. Hake to have been guilty of greater crimes than almost any 
other human (?) being! When all was lost he hung his wives and then 
committed suicide, and thus ended, with the death of this incarnate 
demon, one of the most terrible and desolating revolts that had ever 
scourged poor humanity. How could China sufficiently thank the 
modest young officer of Engineers who had delivered her from so great 
a tyrant ? 

Gorpon’s Rewarp.—Disdaining, as has been said, to be paid for his 
invaluable services, Gordon could not decline some of the titles and 
orders which were sent him by the Emperor—such as the 7%-Z'u, the 

tar, the Yellow Jacket, and the Peacock’s Feather. Nor could he 
prevent natives and “ foreigners” from joining together to write him 
warm letters of thanks and praise. 

Gordon’s great precursor in the difficult task of bringing the Soudan 
into order and subduing the Slave-hunting hordes was Sir Samuel 
Baker, whose remarkable journey to the Lake districts is so graphically 
described in his Zsmailia, published in 1874. Encouraged by the 
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warm support of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, who visited Egypt in 
1869, the Khedive Ismail appointed Sir Samuel Baker to the command 
of a large force with which he was “ to strike a direct blow at the Slave- 
trade in its distant nest,” The firman contained amongst other clauses 
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the following :—‘“ ‘To subdue to our authority the countries situated to 
the South of | Gondokoro; to suppress the Slave-trade, to introduce a 
‘system of regular commerce; to open to navigation the great Lakes of 
the Equator, and to establish a chain of military stations and 
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commercial depéts throughout Central Africa,” &c. A rather large 
commission, and one which taxed the recourses of the commander to 
the fullest extent. How well Sir Samuel Baker executed his task, and 
how he opened up the Nile country as far as the Lakes, is well told in 
his two interesting volumes. He returned to Cairo in August, 1873, 
after an absence of more than four years, and in February, 1874, 
Gordon took up the work, commenced by his energetic and courageous 
predecessor. 

The Soudan is, strictly speaking, a mere geographical expression, its: 
real meaning being Zhe Country of the Blacks, and is equivalent to the 
former name of Nigritia, given to that part of Africa which extends. 
from the Red Sea to the Atlantic. The Egyptian Soudan, with which. 
General Gordon had to deal, consists of the country stretching from the 
Mediterranean nearly to the Equator, a length of almost 1,700 miles, 
witb an average width of nearly 700 miles—or about the size of Europe, 
ommitting Russia, 

Colonel Gorden’s first expedition took him up the Nile as far as Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and even some distance beyond, though he turned back 
at the border of King Mtesa’s country, having no mission beyond. 
Mrooli, and his further advance might have produced complications: 
which he was anxious to avoid. 

His remarks upon the disappointment that he must naturally have 
felt at retracing his steps, when only a few miles from the Victoria 
Nyanza, are characteristic of the man. 

‘You can imagine what I must feel about this bit of the Nile, for it 
is the only bit I have not done from Berber upwards to Lake Victoria !. 
But reason says divide, and weaken your forces; concentrate, and 
strengthen your forces; and so my personal feelings must be thrown 
over.” 

This is a specimen of how he acted throughout his long career; self 
was always thrown over when duty was in the way. 

The principal object of Colonel Gorden’s first journey was to establish 
military posts all along the Nile, from Khartoum to the Lakes, and to 
put together a steamer on Lake Albert Nyanza. He succeeded in both 
these objects, although the difficulties which he had to overcome were 
well nigh insurmountable, 

He was also commissioned to put down the Slave-trade—an 
apparently impossible task—but one in which he certainly made some 
progress, whilst he succeeded in striking terror into the hearts of the 
Slave-dealers. 

For the information of those who may not have a map of these 
regions, it may be useful to state in general terms that Cairo is situated 
nearly on the parallel of 30° N. Lat., Khartoum 15° N. Lat., and 
Gondokoro 5° N. Lat. ‘Thus it is more than 1,000 miles, as the crow 


flies, from Cairo to Khartoum, and an additional 700 to Gondokoro. 


The distance by river is probably twice as great. It is several hundred 
miles further still from Gondokoro to the Albert Nyanza. 

Colonel Gordon arrived in London on December 24th, 1876. 

He had been almost exactly three years in the Soudan. He had 
performed a vast work, and had opened the country from Cairo to the 
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Lakes, establishing fortified posts and uprooting the Slave-trade in 
many parts. No one can appreciate what Gordon went through. Nearly 
all white men who went out to him died or were invalided home. He 
alone seemed to brave all vicissitudes; but even his iron frame had 
many a rude shaking, 

His personal servant, a German, forsook him and fled. Upon which 
he remarked, with characteristic sententiousness, “ so much the better ! 
The best servant I ever had is myself; he always does what I like.” 

Colonel Gordon was not, however, long allowed to remain at home, 
for we soon find the Khedive (Ismail) putting great pressure upon his 
friend to induce him to return to the scene of his former exploits. But 
this time his empire was to be largely extended, and his rule was to be 
even more absolute, 

The Khedive granted to Colonel Gordon all that he demanded, and 
he soon after started upon his second expedition to the Soudan. 

On February 18th, 1877 Colonel Gordon left Cairo for Suez, on his. 
way to Massawa, where he arrived on the 26th of that month. 

This marvellous power of endurance and swiftness in travelling often 
stood Gordon in good stead. He came upon the people unawares, and 
before his enemies had time to organize any resistance he often rushed 
in and obtained their submission. 

(To be continued.) 





DOINGS AND DAINTIES OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS, 


CHAPTER. XI.—continued, 


The next morning’s light came gently stealing over the landscape 
in the usual manner, animal and insect life resumed its customary 
activity; the sun shone just as warm, and cheered all nature just 
as completely as usual; but for all that I could not get from 
under a feeling of depression, almost amounting to dread, but 
had my duties to perform and I went about them. They took me 
in the direction of the place of execution, and about a quarter to eight, 
I ascended a low rolling rise, and on reaching the top I came in full 
view of the Police Station about a quarter of a mile or rather more 
away, and scarcely fifty yards from where I stood, at the foot of the 
little rise on the side furthest from where I went up it stood the 
gallows—Grim, hideous, revolting! For a little time I stood fascinated, 
and a sudden chill seemed to dart over me, and my skin became cold to 
the touch. ‘This however soon passed off, and I became aware of an 
unusual bustle at the Police Station, many people gathered together 
and moving about in what seemed a vague uncertain way. This soon 
gave place to order, and I saw two mounted troopers start off at a foot 
pace; a few yards behind them came a cart with three or four people in 
it, then two more troopers, then a good many people on foot without 
any definite order in their march, so far as I could distinguish, it being 
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too far off to tellwho was who. As the cortege approached I could 
perceive that the occupants of the cart consisted of three blacks, and 


one white; the following crowd being made up of both white and 


coloured persons. A very painful sound of lamentation also began to 
be clearly heard, growing louder and louder as the procession drew 
nearer, when I discovered that one of the black culprits, was, I can 
only call it, roaring at the top of a powerful voice, in a state of the 
most abject terror, while the other was perfectly calm and collected, 
quietly smoking his pipe. Drawing up alongside the gallows, only a 
short time elapsed before all was ready, and the executioner, himself a 
black criminal who was liberated before the expiration of his sentence 
on condition of his undertaking to act in the capacity on this occasion, 


came to the cart to help them down, and the one who was smoking 


quietly asked him to take his pipe out of his mouth for him, which he 
did. Being pinioned they required considerable assistance in descending 
from the cart, and white cotton nightcaps were then drawn over their 
heads completely concealing their faces. ‘They were half-lifted on to 
the scaffold; the smothered howls of the panic stricken wretch sounding 
awful through the substance of the elastic cap over his face, and formed 
a hideous contrast to the coolness, I had almost said callousness, of his 
companion. ‘The fatal ropes were adjusted, the two murderers stood 
side by side for a couple of seconds motionless, amid the most profound 
silence, broken only by the harrowing roars of the culprit I have 
mentioned. A click as of a latch, a loud gasping choke, and then 
unbroken silence. For an instant you /el¢ rather than saw that the 
drop had fallen, then two slightly struggling busts became clearly 
visible to your fascinated gaze above the floor of the gallows. <A few 
more moments and all was still so far as muscular action went; and 
what hardly a minute before had been two human beings, full of life 


and vigour, were 7zow just two inanimate lumps of clay, swinging and 


twisting round and round with each breath or current of wind! And 
this sickening spectacle is the extreme penalty of the law for murder !! 
Worthy consummation for so foul a crime. 


(THE END.) 


A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
By A. D. H. 


No. 2.—PRAISE. 


Praise. Shall we pray and not praise? We cannot understand a 
man of real prayer not being a man of praise, too; but, alas! how apt 
we are to ask, aye, and plead earnestly, too, when we are in need, but 
forget to praise when we receive answers to our prayers. Ingratitude 
in man to men is considered, and rightly so a crime, but ingratitude in 
man to God is what? a crime; nay, more than a crime, man! how 
little he can give us, can do for us. God! how much He has done for 
us, and is continually doing, day by day, and hour by hour, and yet we 


praise Him not; and if we praise Him, how feeble and how cold we 
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praise—how innumerable are the reasons for praise, did we but view 
them aright. All Nature seems to continually be singing God’s praise, 
man alone is dumb, ‘“‘ Day unto day uttereth praise.’’ 

Hark! the lark, as she soars far above the earth in the glorious 
sunshine, thrilling her notes of praise with cheerful, gladsome heart— 
and shall not we, in the glad sunshine of peace and prosperity, when all 
around us is bright and cheerful, lift our souls from earth to heaven, 
and let our hearts sing aloud in praise to Him who giveth us the 
sunshine ; and the higher [we rise, the nearer we approach 
heaven, the fuller and more heartfelt will be our praise, the more intense 
will be our enjoyment of the blessings by which we are surrounded. 

“T love the merry sunshine, it makes my heart so glad.” Yea, truly, 
but shall we not much more love Him who gives us the “ merry sun- 
shine,’ and the sun of righteousness who sheds such gladness in our 
hearts ? 

But all is not sunshine. Clouds arise, the sun is hidden, and the rains 
descend, the song of the birds is hushed. Is this a time for our hearts 
to be filled with, and our voices give forth songs of praise? Our God is 
a God of love, the glorious brightness and the fervent heat of the sun 
was making the grass to wither, the flowers to fade, the thirsty earth 
was getting parched and dry and sterile, and so He sent the clouds as 
a shade between the sun and the earth, and caused the rain to descend 
that if might be refreshed and strengthened, and so enabled to fulfil its 
purpose in bringing forth fruit. Oftentimes it is so with our souls—the 
sun of prosperity has shone upon us, our sky has been clear and cloud- 
less, and our hearts have hardened—they have been lifted up, and we 
have forgotten the Lord our God, and said in our hearts, “ My power 
and the might of mine hand has gotten me this wealth.” We have not 
remembered the Lord our God, that it is He who hath given us the 
power to get wealth. 

It is good for us that the progress of prosperity should be stayed, that 
we be made to feel that happiness does not depend upon the accumu- 
lation of wealth, nor in worldly position. Our wealth may increase, 
but our souls may thereby become poor, and hard, and shrivelled. 
Many a flower would be killed by being planted in a soil too rich for it, 
its beauty and fragrance is lost; so many a man planted, as it were, in 
a rich soil, would become stunted and miserable. Should we not, then, 
praise God with our whole heart, when He, as a wise gardener, trans- 
plants this flower into a soil more adapted to its growth in grace, in 
power, and in sweetness, though the soil may appear rugged and hard 
and uncongenial. 

Yea, we will praise God for removing the sunshine, and giving the 
clouds and the rain for removing us from the soil too rich for our 
spiritual and eternal good, and planting us where we can the more fully 
show forth God’s glory. 

How often have we, on a calm summer evening, when in the country, 
heard the gentle summer breeze play among the leaves of the trees, and 
we have thought they were whispering together their evening praises 
and thanksgivings to the God of Nature for His goodness to them. 
during the now past day. So we, at the eventide of life, can look back 
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upon the days past and gone, and see how much we have to praise our 
God for, aud how “ goodness and mercy have followed us all our days.” 
When, in the quietude of evening, the soft zephyr of our memory gently 
unveils the past, and brings in review the mercy and loving-kindness of 
our Heavenly Father, by which we have been ever surrounded, and our 
heart sing aloud with praises, and cry, “ Bless the Lord, oh, our soul, 
and all that is within us, bless His Holy Name.” 

Ai last, when night sets in, and we are passing through the valley, all 
around dark, and we may see no light, is that a time for peace? Yea, 
verily, more long, more loud shall be our praises then, for we shall feel 
the firm and loving grip of our \Father’s hand as He guides us safely 
through. His rod and His staff they comfort us, and will land us on 
the other side Jordan, and then praise, praise, praise for evermore. 

We can have but a small foretaste of the joy of praise here, there it 
shall be fall and deep and eternal, 

What can we do but praise God, when we consider our every-day 
mercies—common mercies as they are too commonly called. Our food, 
our health, our clothing, our homes, our friends, our thousand and one 
enjoyments, they come so regularly, so continuously, that we are apt to 
forget the giver, were we as grateful for these as we ought to be, we 
should be for ever praising God for His goodness and loving-kindness 
to us. 

But what are all these compared with the greatest of all His gifts. 
His own dear Son, given to us as a Sacrifice for our sin, given to us to 
die, that we might have life, that by His death we might be made par- 
takers of eternal life, does not this call for songs of loudest praise ? 

The love of God, who can fathom its depth, measure its height or 
span its breadth—we cannot comprehend it, it is beyond the finite 
power of man to understand it in its fulness—we see it manifested all 
around us, and in His ways to us we feel it. “ God only knows the 
love of God.”” QO! what a subject for praise is this :— 

¢* Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 


Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


(To be continued. ) 


A CORNISH LEGEND. 


Axout four miles N.W. of Liskeard is St. Neot’s Church-town, having 
one of the finest churches in the Kingdom. It occupies the site of a 
monastery that stood there in the time of Edward the Confessor, all of 
which subsequently disappeared. St. Neot lived about the year 896, 
and the painted windows in the church containing his history have 
made the church renowned. There are sixteen windows inall. The 
account of St. Neot depicted on one of them represents his retirement, 
which, it is said in the legend, was from a desire to escape the multi- 
tudes that followed him. After living in Cornwall for seven years, he 
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went to Rome, and obtained leave to build a monastery here, which he 
accordingly finished. Near the monastery was a never failing spring. 
It appears that whatever concerned St. Neot, was the especial care of 
Heaven. He found in this spring three fishes, which his piety would 
not allow him to touch until he had received supernatural instructions 
why they appeared so conveniently near his abode. He therefore prayed 
for information, and an angel descended on purpose to tell him he might 
make his dinner of the aquatic fare, provided he ate but one at a meal. 
If he could be so self-denying, he was informed he would ever continue 
to find the number of three kept up for his sustenance. Being one day 
very ill, and his appetite squeamish, Barius, his faithful domestic, thought 
of the fish, which he might dress two or three ways, and meet his 
master’s delicate stomach by one mode of cooking, if the other would 
not answer. He accordingly went to the well, and, taking two of the 
fish, boiled one and fried the other. Bringing them up on one dish, he 
he presented them to St. Neot, with that concern natural to so exem- 
plary a domestic. The saint, apprehending that mischief had been done 
to the sacred fishes, asked his servant, with great trepidation, whence 
the fish came. Barius, with all the assurance of one who, in his own 
belief, has done no evil, stated the fact, and that by the step he had 
taken he was in hopes to please St. Neot’s palate. ‘‘ How,’’ said the 
indignant saint, ‘‘ hast thou dared to violate an express command, and 
to take more than one fish at a time, presumptious fellow that thou 
art?” The saint then commanded Barius to take back the fish. and 
fling them into the spring, while he himself fell prostrate in prayer in 
consequence of his servant’s sin. Barius soon came back overjoyed, 
and told the saint that the fish, although cooked two ways and well 
done, were no sooner thrown into the water, than they disported about 
as lively and active as if they had never been grilled or boiled at all. 
St. Neot, not willing to lose his dinner after such a wonderful event, 
sent his servant to catch one of them again, which, on being cooked 
and served up, miraculously restored him to health, Redding’s Illus- 
trated Ltinerary of the County of Cornwall. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, &. 


' TENDER ANNUALS. — Sow seeds; to have a proper mixture of colours, 
and transplant young plants sown in Plant. evergreen shrubs and trees early 
February or March into new hot-| in the month, Clear the weeds and 
beds, watering frequently ; sow seed, | neatly rake. Trim edges of grass walk, 
and prick out less tender annuals into | Sow main crops of carrots, parsnips, 
slight hot-bed, or sow in warm borders, | &c. Sow peas in the first and last 
protecting in cold nights with mats. week, Kidney beans and scarlet run- 

Harpy ANNUALS. —Sow in bor- | ners sow under hand-glasses at the 
ders and pot, Protect the more beginning, and at the end of the month 
valuable kinds of plants from heavy | in the open border. Borecoles, savoys, 
rains and strong winds. Dress carna- | and cabbages should be sown at the 
tions in pots. ‘Transplant into beds, | commencement of the month. Lose 
borders, &c, Plant dahlias, take care | no time in getting in a full crop of 
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potatoes. Plant out cabbages, lettuce, 
cauliflower, and plant or remove all 
herbs; finish planting asparagus, sea- 
kale, or rhubarb. Plant nasturtiums, 
flower and leaf good for salad, and seed 
a substitute for capers, Keep the hoe 


going among growing crops. For seed | 
sowing choose a dry day, and if possible, | 


a dry soil, Dress and keep herbs of all 
kinds. Wall-trees will require atten- 


tion, coverings gradually removed by 
the end of the month, ‘Try and keep 
the trees free from insects, wash the 
leaves with tobacco tea, afterwards 
with clean water. Disbuddings should 
be done this month. Finish pruning 
roses early in the month, afterwards 
topdress with rich manure, saturate the 


beds with liquid manure. Sow for 
| mignonette, stocks, asters, &c. 


VARIETIES. 


THE ORIGIN OF * TURNPIKES.’— 
The etymology of ¢urnpikes is as fol- 


| 
| 


lows:—In early times it was the cus- | 


tom to fasten a pike or spear-head, 
loosely to the top of a post, in order to 
prevent the intrusion of travellers not 
duly authorised to pass. This, turning 
round, of course, presented a point on 
every side, and gave rise to the name 
turnpike. ‘They were erected as early 
as A.D. 1267, we find a grant of a 


a manor, When turnpike-tolls were 
first demanded, the lower orders of the 
people evinced much opposition to the 
measure, and many were punished for 
pulling down the gates, and maltreating 
the collectors. 

ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘“ COACH.” 
—The word Coach is derived from the 
village of Kotzi, near Presburg, in 


| Hungary, where those vehicles were 


first made. 


penny for each waggon passing through » 
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(Take central letter from top to bottom.) 


1, A consonant. 2. ‘ The bell strikes one,” says Young. 
It strikes this, too, its other strikes among, 
3. Is he not noted as the meekest man? 
4. A suit of armour—pierce it if you can, 
5. A Bible mount. 6. ’Tis used when fish we snare, 
7. A consonant again, Find out with care 
Our Scripture precept, if you’ve time to spare. 
THOMSON SHARP. 


Answer to Double Acrostic in last number— 
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young leaf 
From thy cradling case of Lrcwn. 











As thou slippest at touch of the light, 
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SPRING LEAVES. 


’d and tender and smooth 
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young leaf 
With a creamy fringe of down, 































































































































































































“ Thou art curl 
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Thou art soft as an infant’s hand, young leaf, 
When it fondles a mothers cheek ; 

And thy elders are cluster’d around young leaf, 
To shelter the fair and weak. 


To welcome thee out from the bud young leaf, 
There are airs from the east and west; 

And the rich dew glides from the clouds, young leaf, 
To nestle within thy breast. 


The great wide heaven, and the earth, young leaf, 
Are around, and thy place for thee, 

Come forth ! for a thread, art thou, young leaf 
In the web-work of mystery.” 


“CHINESE GORDON,” R.E., C.B.—( Concluded.) 
By Cuaries ALLEN, F.R.GS., 


Secretary of the Pritish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


“J have not yet made up my mind what to do about the Slaves and 
the Slave question, but I mean to stop, and that at once, the Slave-markets 
at Katarif, Galabat and Shaka; next, I must prevent the raids on the 
black tribes near the Bahr Gazelle, for which I have given orders, 
Galabat is a place under a semi-independent chief of the Tokrookis. 
The Tokrookis are immigrants from Darfour, and are a fierce set. Then 
at Zeila there is another semi-independent chief, of much power with 
the tribes, named Aboubec’r. He is a great Slave exporter, and is too 
strong to touch unless you have plenty of troops. . . It turns out 
that the men of Sibehr’s son had nought to do with one of the Slave- 
gangs I met. The slaves came from Dara, and had been captured and 
sold to the pedlars by my own officers and men. . . . One of the 
Shaka men who is riding with me tells me that hundreds and hundreds 
die on the road, and that when they are too weak to go the pedlars 
shoot them. I believe this man to be quite truthful.” 

The risk that Gordon ran by going almost alone into the camp of the 
greatest Slave-dealer in the Soudan can scarcely be over-rated. It was 
one of those acts of audacity which were not uncommon in his remark- 
able career; but from which he always managed to extricate himself 
unhurt. In China he once accidentally during the capture of a city 
found himself in the midst of the rebel soldiers, amongst whom he was. 
forced to spend a most anxious and uncomfortable night. Fortunately 
they refrained from hurting him, and he subsequently persuaded them 
to let him go. 

Questioning some of the chiefs of Darfour he learns to his horror that 
a third of the population of that country has been carried away into 
Slavery. 

Notwithstanding the splendid efforts of Sir Samuel Baker in his 
campaign against the Slave-dealers, and of the five years’ heroic and 
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stupendous struggle of Colonel Gordon, this modern Hercules had 
reluctantly to confess that he had not succeeded in thoroughly cleansing 
the great Augean stable of the manestealers. It is heart-breakirg to 
read the following passages, amongst many others, in his reports on the 
condition of that plague-stricken country. Moreover, he knew that 
when his back was turned the desolating scourge would once more 
spread over the land. 

There is no radical cure for the Slave-trade but by putting down the 
Slave-markets of Egypt and Turkey. Not the open markets—these 
have been closed long ago, as a sop to HKurope—but those secret and. 
unclean dens where human flesh is bought and sold—the flesh of high 
priced fair Circassian women for the harems of rich Pashas, and that of 
the less valued ebony-skinned sons and daughters of Africa, who have 
been torn from their far distant homes, and dragged in chains across 
thirsty deserts, to be sold at so much per head for domestic service or 
for the Egyptian army. 

THE GREAT SLAVE QUESTION IN 1879, AFTER FIVE YEARS OF LABOUR! 
—‘ All the road from here to Shaka is marked by the camping-places 
of the Slave-dealers, and there are numerous skulls by the side of the 
road. What thousands have passed along here! . . . I hear some 
districts are completely depopulated, all the inhabitants having been 
captured or starved to death. If our Government, instead of bothering 
the Jthedive about that wretched debt, had spent £1,000 a year in 
sending up a Consul here, what a deal of suffering might have been 
saved! . . . Ag for Slaves, 1 am sick of them, and hope soon to 
see the last of them; poor creatures! Iam sorry I cannot take them 
back to their own countries, but it is impossible to do so. . . . .. 
There must have been over 1,000 Slaves in this den, and yet the Slave- 
dealers had had warning of my approach; and at least as many as 500 
must have got away from me. ‘The Bedouin Arabs are up all over the 
country, and so are the black tribes, I hear, at Bahr Gazelle. We have 
got at the heart of them this time, but for how many years has this 
been going on ?”’ 

The people of England will surely soon begin to see that all these 
Iuzyptian disturbances turn upon the question of Slavery, just as truly 
as the war in the United States was in reality a Slave-holders’ war. 

This fact has for years been proclaimed by the Anti-SLAVERY 
Society, on the unimpeachable evidence of ScHWEINFURTH, BAKER, 
GoRDON, FELKIN and others, 

In July, 1879, Gordon left the Soudan after the deposition of the 
KXhedive Ismail. His work ugainst the Slave dealers was ably carried 
on by his officers, Gessi Pasha, Emin Bey, Lupton Bey, and others; and 
very considerable success was obtained. After Gessi Pasha’s tragic 
death in 1881, the Slave-dealers again had it pretty well their own way. 
The result we all know in the revolt headed by the Mahdi. 

Iuveryone rejoices that General Gordon has again entered on the 
field of his former operations, though it is greatly to be feared that so 
much valuable time has been lost, that it may be too late for him to 
retrieve the disasters which have occurred. 

‘The mission of General Gordon, whose intense love of peace is very 
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characteristic of the thoroughly brave man, has occasioned many to 
look with interest and anxiety towards Khartoum, the capital of the 
Soudan, a town with many novel features of its own, and one boasting 
of a very chequered history. The place occupies a commanding site on 
the peninsula which is there formed by the meeting of what is called 
the White and the Blue Nile, and the waicr level is more that 1,200 
feet below the town. According to one description, ‘the principal 
Janding-place and the dockyards are on the Blue river. The surrounding 
country is flat and open, the forest described by the first European 
visitors having disappeared for a considerable distance up the river, but 
there are many gardens within and around the town planted with date- 
palms, figs and orange trees, etc.’ As might be supposed, the homes of 
the common people for the most part consist of beggarly mud huts, but 
there are many other buildings of another kind, whose builders must 
have borrowed some ideas from the “ infidels’’ of the West; while the 
juxuriously “stone-faced palace of the governor might remind the 
traveller of what he could see at home. The position held by this 
olficial is of more:importance than actual dignity, for in proportion as 
he is efficient and strong-handed the iniquities of the Slave-trade can 
be held in check. Because it is on the great caravan road between the 
centre of the Dark Continent and Egypt, there appears to be ample 
opportunity for developing plenty of legitimate trade; but on account 
of the larger profits, the more unprincipled Moslem fanatics have 
preferred the traffic in human flesh and blood whenever it could be 
carried on with impunity. This undoubted predilection is one more 
proof, if that were needed, of the degrading influence of that grovelling 
superstition which goes by the name of Mahometanism, and which, 
under its darker forms, sanctions the worst enormities of which fallen 
man can be guilty by even extolling them as positive virtues, To what 


degree Christian missions have been successful we are not informed, but 


several Protestant agents have for long laboured in the town, while 
Pope Gregory XVI. established a Romish mission nearly forty years ago. 
‘There are also several consulates. ‘The population of 50,000 represents 
a great medley of various nations; and occasionally, as happened abont 
fifteen years ago, when the country happens to be in a disturbed state, 
more than two-thirds of these will disappear to safer quarters.”’ 


ITALY ; ITS ATMOSPHERE AND ITS MUSIC. 


By T. Gitpert Bowricx, 
(Fellow of the Roya! Meteorological Society.) 


Iraty has long been famed as the cradle of song, and the birth- 
place of many of our swectest singers and grandest musicians. Its 
ba'my, perfume-laden air, the lovely autumnal tints of its grassy slopes, 
the foliage of the olive and the broad palmate leaf of the vine, all 
combine in appealing to the student of Nature, of Science, and of Art. 
We may with feelings somewhat akin to veneration, ask ourselves, to 
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what agencies are the varied phenomena of this favored spot to be 
attributed. While assured that the causes which influence these unique 
results are intimately connected, we will look briefly into what more 
immediately relates to the marked superiority of the Vocal Tone of its 
people. Several questions will naturally claim consideration. The 
configuration of the land—Does this aid us inarriving at a correct 
conclusion? Does the volcanic character of the country supply an 
answer? Is there anything in the atmosphere hitherto overlooked by 
Science? Do we find in the mode of living or in the constitution of 
the people any explanation of this interesting problem? Are the tones 
of the children all but celestial, and the voices of the men and women 
full, rich, and mellow because of a sea girt land? Do the breezes 
wafted from the Adriatic or from the Mediterranean play a part in 
the production of the melodious harmony so simply, so innocently, so 
spontaneously welled forth by the rustic populace of a happy country ? 

My observations of various districts in Italy have led me to work out 
a theory in which Meteorological Science is deeply interested. With 
the exceptions of the Plains of Lombardy, the Peninsula, taken as a whole, 
is distinctly of volcanic origin and character. It has been decisively 
ascertained that free Ammonia exists in the air of Italy to a larger 
extent than even in the atmosphere of many parts of the sea coasts of 
other countries. A number of the small lakes are also largely 
impregnated therewith; and, in fact, Volcanic Ammonia from the 
lagoons is an article of regular commerce. We may therefore assume 
that the action of the sunlight and heat, largely aided by ozone from 
the sea air, in conjunction with moisture, sets free the ammonia from 
the extensive volcanic districts containing a salt of this compound. 
There is also the formation, collaterally, of an ingredient not previously 
noticed by philosophers. I now refer to a discovery recently made 
known by Dr. Carter Moffat, cousin of the late Dr. Robert Moffat, the 
famous African Missionary, who was father-in-law of Dr. Livingstone, 
the explorer, While in Italy, some seven years ago, he solved several 
problems of an Industrial character, and received from the Italian 
Government a Diploma of Honour and Gold Medal in recognition of 
his service. At thetime of his residence in that country he took the 
opportunity of making over seventy analyses of the air and dew in 
various districts, and found in every instance Peroxide of Hydrogen, 
and also Free Ammonia, to a larger extent than exists elsewhere. 

Dr, Carter Moffat had long previously connected in his mind beauty 
of tone in Italy and its salubrity as a place for Invalids with Chemical 
Science, and believed that something in Italian air would be discovered 
account for this peculiarity. On returning home he commenced a 
series of experiments on himself, with singularly benefical results, and, 
after nine years constant study, he has succeeded in placing before 
the public an instrument known as the Ammoniaphone, which contains 
an absorbent material saturated with Peroxide of Hydrogen combined 
with condensed Ammonia and other ingredients, through which a 
current of air is drawn into the lungs. It is no stretch of imagination 
to say that this is in reality an highly Concentrated Artificial Italianized 
Air, in anextremely portable condition. Dr Carter Moffat’s voice was 
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originally very weak, harsh, and destitute of intonation. By the use of the 
Ammoniaphone, it has now become a pure tenor of extraordinary range. 
He noticed that after experimenting on himself for only 14 days, an 
expansion of the chest took place to the extent of over half-an-inch, 
with a feeling of increased lung space and power of voice, which has 
since been maintained. The use of Peroxide of Hydrogen in the treat- 
ment of disease can hardly, however, be looked upon as a novelty of 
Medical Science. Thus we findin the Lancet of October 20, 1860, 
January 11, 1868, and in the Medical Times and Gazette of December, 
1868, Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson one of the greatest Hygienic 
Authorities of the Century, saying “ Peroxide of Hydrogen relieves the 
paroxysms of whooping cough, andcuts short the disease more effect- 
ually than any other medicine; affords great relief in chronic bronchitis 
with dspyne, and in phthisis operates favourably in the early stage by 
improving digestion, aud giving increased activity to the chalybeaten 
remedies, while in the advanced stages it affords great relief to the 
dyspnee and oppression, acting indeed in this respect like opium with- 
out its narcotic éffects.” In almost prophetic language the late professor, 
Sir James Y. Simpson, describes the Ammoniaphone, in a lecture 
delivered to students some 14 years ago, at the Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh. He said, “ The future conquests for them and for the 
coming race of physicians were probably to be gained by researches in 
pathological chemistry and therapeutics. A most extensive field for 
new investigations in this line lies temptingly open for the young and 
ambitious physician in the almost innumerable series of new chemical 
compounds which modern chemistry has evolved, Among this world 
of new compounds will probably be yet detached thereapeutic agents 
more direct, more swift, and yet more sure in their action than any 
which our present pharmacopzea can boast of. It may be, also, that the 
day will yet come when our patients will be asked to breathe or inspire 
most of their medicines instead of swallowing them.” 

Dr. Carter Moffatt has now delivered four lectures on Artificial 
Italianized Air,—the first at Stow, on December 12th last, the follow- 
ing being an extract from one of the press reports:—“The vocal 
illustrations were given by the choir of the church, and it may be said that 
the inhalation of the chemical compound at once produced an extraordinary 
effect—a softness and mellow beauty of tone which was greatly applauded. 
Dr. Moffat’s own illustrations also went far to convince the audience 
of the exceptionally valuable nature of the plan of training 
the voice by chemical means. The doctor’s voice has been made a tenor of 
extraordinary range, some twenty notes from the lower I" to the high OC 
in alto, of great beauty, sweetness, and power—the latter note being 
rung out clear and pure from the chest in the fine devotional air, ‘“ I 
will arise.’’’ Another in Glasgow, on Dec. 28th, of which the Lvening 


News says :—‘* Many interesting facts were brought forward, and when 
trials were made on choirs taken from the audience by inhaling a 
chemical compound made to represent Italian air, the results were in 
the highest degree satisfactory. <A rich clear tone, of much fulness 
und timbre, was produced, which was greatly and deservedly applauded. 
Opinions were given by Messrs, W. M. Miller, Williams, Boyack, , 
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Lincoln, and many others of musical cultivation which ‘coincided in a 
remarkable way as to the efficacy of this new and beautiful mode of 
developing ordinary crude voices into ones of much beauty and sweetness. 
The lecture was a great success and we wish Dr. Moffat all that success 
and prosperity which such a discovery, the result of many years study, 
is sure to bring about.” Again, on the lecture in Glasgow, of Jan, 
11th, we find the Hvening Citizen reports :—‘* Dr. Moffat invited those 
of his audience who felt inclined to come up to the platform and _ test 
his discovery. In response to this request about sixty gentlemen seated 
themselves on the platform, and sang first without the aid of the 
ammoniaphone, and again after having inhaled the ‘Italian artificial 
air.’ After the experiment, most of them declared that they had been 
enabled to produce their notes with greater ease and fulness of tone, 
and to extend their upper register.” 

Thus, by means of Chemical Science we are brought into a Fairy Land 
of which noone knows the extent. We can have, as it were, Italian 
Air laid on at our own doors. The Vocalist, the Clergyman, the Public 
Speaker, and the Invalid all owe Dr. Carter Moffat a debt of gratitude. 
As a Scotchman, Scotland may well be proud of her Son, while other 
lands can claim him, not as a native, but as a Benefactor. 


“CHOOSE YOU THIS DAY WHOM YE WILL SERVE.” 


JOSH. XXIV. 105. 


Jesus, Master, I will choose, 
Choose this day whom I will serve, 
And this choice may I ne’er lose, 
Never from this service swerve. 
Whom, O Master, whom but Thee, 
Could I serve with joy of heart P 
Thou who hast been all to me, 
Never from Thee may I part. 


O my Master, in the past 
Thou hast been a guide to me; 
All my burdens on Thee cast, 
I have found a I’riend in Thee. 
Saviour, Friend and brother too, 
Thou my Master then must stay. 
Oh my Master, kind and true, 
Let me serve Thee from to-day. 


Unto Thee, then, will I turn 
At the dawning of the year, 
All Thy blessed will to learn, 
And Thy tender voice to hear. 
Jesus, Master, give me strength, 
For the fight my spirit nerve, 
Thus may I Him see at length 
‘* Whose I am and whom I serve.” 
FAIRELIE ‘THORNTON. 
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WICKLIFFE. 


‘“WIcKLIFF was the first divine in Europe who had the sense, hunesty, and 
resolution, to atcempt a reformation of religion, and was born about the 
year 1324, in the parish of Wycliff, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, He was 
educated at Oxford; and having deservedly acquired the reputation of a 
man of great learning and intellectual endowments, he was chosen in 
1361, master of Baliol-hall, and in 1365 constituted warden of 
Canterbury College, by the founder, Archbishop Simon-de-Islip; but in 
1367 was ejected by the regulars, together with three secular-fellows. In 
hopes of redress, he appealed in vain to the Pope, who confirmed the 
ejectment. Though he had long before written against the Pope’s 
exactions and corruptions of religion, this disappointment contributed to 
confirm his enmity against the See of Rome. However, his credit 
in the university did not diminish ; for, having taken the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, he read public lectures with great applause; in which he 
frequently exposed the impositions of the mendicant friars. About this 
time he published a defence of his sovereign Edward III. against the 
Pope, who had insisted on the homage to which his predecessor, king 
John, had agreed. ‘This defence was the cause of Wickliff’s introduction 
at Court, and of his being sent as one of the ambassadors in 1374 to 
Bruges, where they met the nuncios of the Pope, in order to settle several 
ecclesiastical matters relative to the Pope’sauthority. In the meantime, 
Wickliff was presented by the king to the Rectory of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire ; and in 1375, he obtained a prebend in the Church of 
Westbury, in Gloucestershire, Wickliff continued hitherto without 
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molestation to oppose the papal authority ; but in 1377 a bull was sent 
over to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and to Courtney, bishop of London, 
ordering them to secure this arch-heretic, and lay him in irons; at the 
same time the Pope wrote to the King, requesting him to favour the 
bishops in the prosecution ; he also sent a bull to Oxford, commanding 
the University to give him up. Before these bulls reached England, 
Edward III. was dead; and Wickliff, protected by John, Duke of 
Lancaster, uncle to Richard II. favoured by the queen mother, and 
supported by the citizens of London, eluded the prosecution of Pope 
Gregory LX. who died in 1878, In the following year, this intrepid 
reformer presented to the parliament a severe paper against the tyrannv 
of Rome; he wrote against the papal supremacy and infallibility, and 
published a book on the Z'ruth of the Scripture, to prepare the way for 
an English translation of them, which he afterwards accomplished, as 
the first translation of the Bible in the English tongue. 

In 1884, he died of the palsy, and was buried in his own church, 
where his remains were suffered to lie in peace till 1428, when, by 
an order from the Pope, they were taken up and burnt. The exertions 
and writings of this great man, were, under God, the foundation of the 
veformation in England.” 





A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
By A. D. H. 


PATIENCE—A smoother of many roughnesses, an antidote to much 
of the poison in the stings we meet with in life, an allayer of the 
irritations to which we are subject, a softener of much of the 
hardship we have to bear on our life’s journey—the need of it in every 
one how great. ‘“ The flesh is weak,’ yes, and we know how a weak 
body will incite toimpatience. ‘* Man is born to trouble,” is proved 
in the life of every one, and has been since Adam’s fall; a rule without 
exception, some may have more, some less, but none without, no, not 
one. Oftentimes the smaller troubles are the most difficult to bear, 
like a hair down a man’s back, though of no serious importance, will 
irritate and irritate and irritate, which, without care and patience will 
erow to real and serious troubles. Let us cultivate patience then, to 
bear our little troubles, our every day cares, and anxieties, and worrics. 
What household is free from little cares and worries and perplexitics, 
even should larger ones be absent—there is no medicine, depend upon it, 
like patience to cure these maladies; it is a soporific of wonderful 
power, a balm that will heal many and many a wound, a lightener of 
many a burthen that would otherwise become so heavy as to be 
unbearable, 

Mothers, keep a good supply in the house, you will need it with your 
little ones, Mistresses lay in astock of it, you will require it with your 
domestics; depend upon it that home is the most bright and cheerful, 
those children the most happy, and those domestics the most contented, 
where there is the largest amount of patience. Why, many of these 
trifling, worrying cares vanish where patience dwells, there is no affinity 
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between them, it isa light which excludes darkness, a joy which will 
help to shut out sorrow, and expel discontent. 

It is a wonderful medicine. Keep it, store it, treasure it, have it 
always within reach, it is continually needed—and needed by every 
one, from the queen down to her humblest and poorest subject, none are 
exempt, no great or exalted station where its need is not felt. 

Men of business, cultivate it as a valuable plant, make it a part of 
your stock-in-trade, be assured it will enhance the value of your business, 
you will be able to give a more calm consideration to its details, and 
your employées will be able more quietly to perform their duties, and 
thus they will be better performed, and they will take a greater personal 
interest in its general welfare. We have known employers who, by 
their irritable, impatient, pettish tempers have greatly destroyed this, 
and so while their employées have done their duty, and done it faithfully, 
it has been done without heart, without cheerfulness. 

Mr. Employer are you perfect? No! you will not dare to say you 
are; why, then, should you expect your servants to be, they are, like 
yourself but human; bear with them, as you would have them bear with 
you, if they have faults, and who are without, point out to them their 
faults with patience, kindly, gently, look upon harshness as a poison 
to be shunned and avoided. 


A few words to you whoserve. Doubtless there are many things in — 


your path which interfere with its smoothness, and cccur to ruffle the 
placidity of your temper, instances of what you may consider incon- 
siderate and unkind in those whom you serve, if so, remember that 
with them the stream will not always smoothly run; they have cares 
and anxieties you wot not of, and many far greater than yours can be, 
be not then restive and impatient, but remember it is yours to “ bear 
and forbear ’’ as much as it is theirs, and by your patient, gentle spirit, 
seek to lighten your own duties and lessen, so far as in you lies, your 
employers cares and anxieties. 

Let us “ run with patience the race that is set before us.” Lach has 
a race torun, and though the race may differ, the goal is the same, and 
so the prize. Hach has a race peculiar to himself,and yet in many 
points alike. The race of some is earnest, active, energetic; some quiet 
placid, plodding ; some, contradictory though it may seem—inactive—a 
race of inaction! apparently a strange anomaly. The object of the 
race—the Glory of God ; the prize, a “ Crown of Glory that shall never 
fade away.” 

«‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all diligence ;” most 
of us are called to activity; our lives must be a pressing forward, he 
gains the race who patiently presses forward, having the eye intently 
fixed upon the prize; to look back or turn from side to side is a serious 
hindrance, for it indicates restlessness and impatience, 

Without patience nothing grand, or noble, or lasting can be achieved. 

We say there is a race that is ¢mactave, and in that race while patience 
is most essential, it is, perhaps, most difficult to attain or exercise ; it may 
please God to place us in circumstances of much pain or bodily weakness, 
we may see all the activities of life around us, the wheels of life as it 
were in full play, performing their various duties and attaining their 
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various ends, while we, through weakness of body, unable to join in any 
of such things, but obliged to lie quietly bye, simply a looker on ; but 
if that be, the race our Heavenly Father has set before us, though still 
quiet shall we not run it with patience glorifying God? By simple 
quiet patience, submitting to His will, we can glorify God as well, nay, 
sometimes better than by the most active life wecanlead. Let patience, 
then, have her perfect work whether in the activities of life or the quiet 
of the sick room. 
Be patient under all the dispensations of God’s providence. 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


We should “ walk by faith not by sight;’ but impatience says: 
‘* While I have patience I want also to see.” Oh, how difficult it is at 
times to throw oneself entirely into the arms of onr loving Father, and 


quietly wait His time for throwing light upon the path He is leading us, 
but 


‘* God is His own interpreter 
And He will make it plain.” 


in His own good time. 

What kind, loving, gentle patience has God had with us during all our 
days, in all our waywardness, in all our sin and restlessness, truly ‘* His 
banner over us” has been “ love,” always love, constant, unchanging 
love. Let us learn to say from our very heart— 

‘* I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see, 


Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand 
And follow Thee.” 


NE 


THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS' 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O. KLETKE. 


CHAPTER 111,.—contenued. 


Youna Raymond went home with the full determination to ask his 
father’s leave to join the crusaders, but the words died upon his lips 
before he uttered them, for never in his life had he seen his father look 
so moody, and seem so little in his usual good cheerful temper. He 
therefore resolved to hold his tongue and to wait for a more favorable 
opportunity. That very evening the merchant had a visit from several 
of his friends, each of whom had news to tell. 

Among other things, some one brought the intelligence that Porcus 
and Ferreus were going to take all the young crusaders to the Holy 
Land in their ships, free of charge, just for the love of God. — 

“The measure of folly is at last full,” exclaimed the silk-mercer, 
angrily. ‘ Boys, who have run away from their parents and masters, 
and men who have become childish themselves, are for aught I know, 
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hypocritical scoundrels, abetting them and giving these poor unhappy 
children their help in doing it. What sensible man can for a moment 
believe that this army of children, even if it were three hundred 
thousand instead of thirty thousand strong, could possibly drive che 
Saracens out of Jerusalem ?” 

Robert felt cut to the heart while his father spoke in this manner, 
and he longed to say in reply that God would shew Himself strong in. 
behalf of children and would make His strength perfect in their 
weakness. 

“T for my own part,” continued the elder Raymond, “‘ cannot in the 
least understand this infatuation, and those who help forward this work 
of heated imagination and boyish vanity bring a heavy account upon 
their souls. Our blessed Lord and Saviour did not chose children to be 
His Apostles, but men.” 

“ And it is not only these children,”’ said one of his friends, “ I hear 
that in Burgundy and also in Germany, boys and even girls have taken 
up the cross, 4nd are making ready to go out too.” 

“ Nothing,” replied the merchant, “is more enticing than example, 
even if it is the most senseless example in the world. A fool is always. 
certain of finding some one to imitate him, but these fools, you may 
rely upon it, will one day live to bitterly regret their folly.” 

“ But the wonder is,” said the person who had before spoken, ‘that 
erown persons allow themselves to be so carried away by all this as to. 
be willing to accompany the crusade as pilgrims, hoping to share in the 
triumphs of the young conquerors.” 

“That shews,” said Raymond bitterly, ‘ the truth of the old saying, 
‘ The seed of folly must first grow ripe for harvest before God’s punishing” 
angel cuts it down.’ ” 

Robert’s mother, had, during all this conversation, remained silent, 
for her heart was as it were divided. She respected the wisdom and good 
sense of her husband, but the courage and faith of these children, how 
could she bring herself to blame it? If this inspiration did not come 
from God, from whom then did it come ? 

Robert felt deeply the breach he knew there must be between him 
and his father. Oh, that he could only venture to speak, that he could 
freely open his heart, so full as it was of the humblest love to the 
Saviour, to every one! Why should the Lord of all the earth be no 
longer able to do any miracles to the glory of His holy name? He 
prayed to God that He would turn the heart of his father, and make 
himself more worthy to take part in this holy undertaking. In his 
dreams that night he seemed still to see the young and blooming army, 
the banners floating, the shepherd-boy leading the others on to the 
music of holy hymns—and then he seemed to see the pinnacles of 
Jerusalem glistening in the sunshine, and the standard of the cross 
waving over the holy place, while around the empty sepulchre of the 
Redeemer knelt the happy, triumphant, young warriors. 

This beautiful dream carried the boy further and further along in his. 
ardent enthusiasm for the Crusader’s cause, till morning brought him 
back to the disageeable realities of life, and recalled the anger of his 
1 eg which he was certain to incur if he persisted in carrying out his. 
idea, 
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The, next morning brought the remainder of the young Crusaders, and 
among them Stephen, into the town itself. Porcus and Ferreus had invited 
them to meet a number of the most respectable of the citizens at a banquet 
on board some of their ships. How enthusiastic were the people on the 
subject ; how they called down blessings from heaven upon the heads 
of these young soldiers of the cross; how they strewed for them to 
walk upon the choicest flowers they could gather. The names of Porcus 
and Ferreus were not forgotten by the citizens, when they asked God to 
bless the Crusaders, for the news of their offer to take the boys free of 
charge to the Holy Land had spread itself far and wide through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

What Robert experienced was a strange mixture of joy and sorrow, 
longing, fear, and hope. He felt unable to confide his feelings to his 
father. That sensible man had never in his life been so throughly out 
of humor as he was on this particular day, when things had occurred 
and were occurring which appeared to him so thoroughly foolish and 
undesirable. It was otherwise with the mother; when Robert came 
home, his eyes bright with feeling and pleasure, and told her all about 
the procession and the hope and enthusiasm of the army of children, she 
had exclaimed with deep emotion— 

‘¢ May God be with them! I cannot venture to say that they are 
acting wisely in undertaking this, but that they have for the cause of 
Christ left all in order to go and fight among the wild heathen, is a 
thing that must move every feeling heart.’’ 

At the same time the boy did not venture to confide his project, even 
to his mother, though these words appeared to him to give a sort of half 
consent to it, and made him still firmer in his resolution. 

The next time he met his friend Henri, the day on which they were 
to sail was fixed. 

The Sicilian merchants had made great haste to complete the 
necessary preparations, and the zeal and activity the two men displayed 
in this Christian cause greatly increased their popularity among all 
classes of men in Marseilles, 

The happy confidence with which Henri spoke of the future, and the 
firm belief he evidently entertained of the success of the Crusade and 
that it was well-pleasing to God and inspired of Him, completely 
decided Robert to join it. He no longer hesitated. The two boys fell 
down upon their knees, and, hand in hand, with their eyes raised to 
heaven, vowed to give up their future lives to the defence of Christendom. 


CHAPTER. IV. 


THE last night ina father’s house! The very stones in one’s house 
have a voice which one understands. God’s love blesses us there daily 
through the smiles of our father and our mother, and this home-love and 
parental affection touches us doubly when we are about to leave them 
for a long time—perhaps for ever. 

Robert tossed uneasily upon his bed, and sleep refused to visit him. 
All was silent around him, excepting that his heart beat loud, his pulses 
throbbed feverishly. At last the boy got quietly out of bed and knelt 
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before a wooden crucifix. He thought much of his mother, of his father, 
and of his little sister—a baby not two years of age. But he gazed up 
upon the crucifix and said with tears— 

“ Oh faithful Saviour, it is Thy will that I should leave father, mother 
and sister, in order to follow Thee, in order to glorify Thy holy name 
in foreign lands among the heathen. Thou wilt, oh Lord Jesus Christ, 
stand by me with thy grace and strength, and not leave me, a poor, 
weak, helpless, boy.” 

A prayer which comes direct from the heart, is sure to bring peace 
and help, even if it be offered in ignorance, as was that of young Robert 
Raymond. The poor lad felt soothed amid the preturbations of his 
mind, and when again he lay down upon his little bed, he found himself 
able to sink into sweet sleep, from which he did not awake until the 
dawn of the day which was to bring such momentous results. The 
morning when the young Crusaders were actually to embark, all 
Marseilles was in confusion. No one liked to miss seeing the spectacle 
of the embarkation. Everyone who could, brought some gift, in the 
way either of food or money, as all wished to shew in some way their 
sympathy with the holy cause. With shouts they greeted the young 
heroes of the faith, who proceeded slowly towards the harbour amid the 
singing of hymns. They went fora short distance along a pathway 
of flowers, for a far longer time perhaps to tread upon thorns. Oh, 
how brightly their faces shone with happiness and enthusiasm on that 
day. Before them lay the seven magnificent vessels which were destined 
to convey them to the Holy Land. Gaily fluttered the streamers wide 
in the air, as if they too were longing to reach the fair goal of the 


‘Crusaders’ hopes. 


Several hundred priests, most of them distinguished by a red cross 


fastened on some part of their attire, had joined this young crusading 


troop, but by far the greater number were boys, the number of 
whom were swelled by a good many children from Marseilles and its 
neighbourhood. ‘The majority of these had, without the consent or 
even knowledge of their parents, joined the crusaders that they might 
fight the battles of the cross in the Promised Land. 

As soon as the shepherd-boy and general young Stephen, caught sight 


of the sea, he fell on his knees and prayed aloud, his example being 


followed by the entire host. The children were then met by a deputa- 
tion of distinguished citizens of Marseilles, who, in company with the 
Sicilian merchants received them at the entrance of the harbour. Boats 
decorated with flags and flowers were lying in readiness to convey the 
host to the ships. Amid the shouts of the multitude Stephen set the 
example of stepping on board one of the vessels. The remainder 
followed, and scarcely an hour had passed ere the whole army had 
embarked, 

The last boat came back into harbour, the anchors were weighed, the 
wind swelled the sails, the fleet moved—friends, relations, parents, 
native land—all, all were left behind ! 

The boys stood crowded together upon the deck. Once again they 


greeted the land of their birth. From the shore came in a thousand 
voices the farewell greeting—there were shoutings and waving of 
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handkerchiefs—the ships went yet further, and were rapidly out to sea. 
And now many eyes began to be moist, and many hearts to be heavy. 
But One in the crowd had hidden his face and was weeping bitterly— 
it was the silk-mercer, Raymond. His soul was sorrowful to death— 
had he any forboding that his only son was, at that very moment, de- 
parting far away from him ? 


CHAPTER VY, 


Ropert RAYMOND gazed around him. Marseilles had already dis- 
appeared, Marseilles! Oh, what meaning did not that name convey 
to him. In that place lay all the love which the boy had known all 
his life. He pictured his father and mother torn with grief for him, 
he fancied he heard his little sister trying to lisp his name, and saw her 
stretching out her little arms towards him, and he could almost ima- 
cine he heard his parents say, ‘‘ What a return for all our love.” 

What would Robert have given for one word of farewell—one /ook, 
at least, of love. But it was too late, now; he was far on his way— 
the great wide sea rolled like an enormous grave between him and 
home, and drowned and devoured every cry of longing or of love. 
‘‘Oh, my Saviour! what have I done?” he was saying in an under- 
tone, when turning round, he felt some one gently touching his 
shoulder, and perceived that the wonderful shepherd-lad was at his 
side. 

‘Why art thou cast down?” Stephen said, “the Lord sends his 
angels to walk up and down upon the sea, and to keep the waves from 


harming us, Oh, if we could but see the heavenly armies at the feet of 


our crucified Redeemer! we should see thousands and tens of thousands 
of angels unsheathing their fiery swords to fight for us against the 
heathen.” 

Robert looked up, for it was to him, when he heard these words of 
the inspired boy, as if the gleam of the swords of these glorious hosts 
shone down upon him from the blue sky. 

‘¢ Lord and Saviour!” Stephen continued, “since Thou hast revealed 
Thyself unto me, strengthen this fearful one and all the timid in our 
band, and wash their weak eyes with Thy heavenly dew, that they may 
behold the crown which is to reward the conqueror.” 

“Amen! Amen!” cried a third youthful voice, which Robert 
speedily recognized as being that of Henri. He stretched out his hand 
to Robert, 

“I feel so happy,” he exclaimed, at the same time grasping Robert’s 
hand. ‘It makes me so glad to think that every wave that rolls brings 
us nearer and nearer to the Holy Land. I wish that I had wings so as to 
able to go faster still. That France which I am leaving behind is no 
longer my home, it is yonder at Jerusalem, and the good and gracious 
Saviour, whom we are following is my all.’’ 

Robert, who did not like the pale, wan looks of his friend, inquired. 
anxiously, ‘‘ Are not you well, Henri.” 


( Z'o be continued.) 
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DANIEL GUM. 


In the parish of Linkinhorne there lived a singular character, born 
about the commencement of the 18th century, whose name was 
Daniel Gum. He was bred up to the trade of a stone-cutter, and was 
early distinguished for his reserve and indulgence in meditative habits. 
It appears that through the bias which nature gives in early life to 
particular pursuits, this man, without instruction or means to obtain 
information, acquired a love of reading and study. He applied himself 
closely in his early years to mathematics, for his progress in which he 
became celebrated throughout the vicinity. The student, denominated 
idle by the world, is, in reality, far more laboriously and honourably 
employed than the mass of mankind. Gum, finding that his labour for 
subsistence engrossed the larger portion of his time, and philosophically 
reasoning that if he could curtail his necessities there was no need of 
his working as large a portion of the day as he had been accustomed to 
do, determined in the first instance to save himself the outlay of house- 
rent, no inconsiderable portion of every man’s expenses, let his state be 
what it may. Not far from the Cheese-wring (noted enormous rocks 
in the parish, resting on each other cheese-fashion), in searching for 
stone during his employment, he discovered a large slab or block of 
granite lying in a sloping direction and sufficiently large, if he could 
excavate a habitation beneath it, to give him a retreat where he might 
dispense with the onerous outlay of house-rent, and at the same time 
find that place for studious seclusion, in which above all things he most 
desired to spend his moments of leisure. Accordingly he went to work 
on this wild heath, and excavating the soil beneath the block, obtained 
a considerable space, the sides of which he built up, to support the 
stone above, with walls carefully cemented in lime, making a hole 
through the earth at one end of the stone, and lining it with the same 
material, to serve him for a chimney. Let none smile in derision of the 
humble habitation of the studious stone-cutter, who was thus content 
to view from his mountainous abode scenery so grand and beautiful and 
of such an extent as to be rarely paralleled even in this island of 
beautiful landscape. ‘The tors and rugged eminences of Dartmoor and 
Exmoor were seen to a wide extent in the eastern quarter, up as far as 
Hartland to the north; while Plymouth with its noble heights and 
sound was plainly visible in the south; and on the west the hills of 
St. Austell, a circumference of nearly 150 miles, including every object 
that could delight the eye or feast the imagination. Who shall say, 
while this humble man was contemplating such a sublime view from 
the dwelling despised by the world, what feelings of gratitude for the 
enjoyment he experienced at the sight might not have ascended to the 
Great Creator? In fine weather, by day and night, he frequently 
ascended the roof of his lofty and independent dwelling and gazed in 
silence of words, but not of thoughts, upon nature around, or upon the 
starry heavens, watching the motions of the brilliant orbs so all- 
eloquent to the sight. Upon the surface of his granite roof this extra- 
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ordinary man carved diagrams with his chisel illustrating his Elucid, 
even the most difficult problems, and these remain to show the 
invincible character of that indefinable impulse which leads some of 
superior minds to conquer all obstacles in the way of their intellectual 
advancement, 

Gum was never known to leave the craggy but grand eminence 
upon which he dwelt. He died where he had so long lived, in his 
native parish; and while the harlot Fame, trumpeted forth the praises 
of slaves and parasites, departed | 4 


«‘The world unknowing, by the world unknown.” 


Redding’s Itinerary. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, &, 


MANAGEMENT OF FLOWERS.—=The 
following is an excellent way in which 
a plot of ground may be laid out, if it 
is to be entirely devoted to flowers :— 
{f the plot is of an oblong shape, form 
an oval bed in the centre, and a circu- 
lar bed at each end; edge them with 
Box or Thrift, or Daisies, or, if the soil 


is sandy, the Common Heath makes a | 


pretty edging, and will bear clipping. 
We have seen, also, the Dwarf Blue 
Gentian used for this purpose with 
beautiful effect. When edging the 
beds is finished, measure off a space 
from the beds for walks. ‘These 
should be at such a distance from each 
other, that the space where they come 
near each ought to be the proper width 
of the walk. Eighteen inches for the 
walks among the beds will be sufficient, 
as it will not be wise to waste more 
ground than is absolutely necessary. 
The remainder of the ground should 
be edged also, and will form a neat 
irregular border, in which may be 
planted the larger kinds of flowers, 
such as Dahlias, and any Evergreen or 
flowering shrub that can be obtained, 
more especially Roses, ‘The oval bed 
will grow Roses also, Ifa sufficient 
number of this queen of flowers can be 
obtained, fill this bed with them— 
there cannot be too many of them. 
If the grower is not able to purchase 
them in quantity, a considerable col- 
lection may soon be obtained by raising 
them from cuttings, from layers, or by 
budding on the common Briar. 


Sar 





The | 


Briars may easily be procured from 
some rough hedgerow or coppice in 
the neighbourhood. The circular beds 
might be planted with such florists’ 
flowers as Pansies, Pinks, Verbenas, 
Tulips, &c., otherwise plant them with 
the best perennials. 


VARIETIES AND SOWING, — To 
enumerate the many plants that may be 
raised this way from seed would be 
tedious, and needless in meeting indi- 
vidual requirements, of which each will 
be the best judge; hence we may state 
Petunias, Ageratums, Verbenas, Lo- 
belias, Phlox Drummondi, Asters, 
Stocks, Scabious, Indian Pinks, Zinnias, 


| &c, ; and in climbers, Tropcelum Lob- 


bianum, Thunbergias, and _ others, 
required in the garden, can be raised 
in this manner. ‘The seeds can be 
sown in pots or pans in some light 
soil, all the fine seed being on the sur- 
face and very lightly covered, and the 
larger ones covered in soil about their 
own thickness, und then placed in 
gentle heat. It will be an advantage 
to cover the pots with glass, and then 
with old newspapers to keep them in 
the dark until germination takes place; 
after which the paper-shading must be 
withdrawn, and the glass cover be 
gradually removed, Avoid having too 
strong a heat below the plants, and do 
not allow the pots to remain too long in 
the confined space, z.e. not permitting 
the seedlings to become drawn,—The 
Garden. 
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HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


To Fry PoraAToEs. — Peel the 
potatoes and cut them into four quar- 
ters, and divide each piece into two. 
Wash them in cold water and wipe 
them quite dry, Put half a pound (or 
more) of dripping into a fryingpan, 
and when it boils put in the potatoes, 
and fry slowly till they are of a pale 
brown colour. Havea hot tin colan- 
der before the fire, with a deep dish 
under it, emptying the fryingpan into 
it, ard when the potatoes are dry, serve 
them. The fat, if stirred into boiling 
water, will, when cold, serve again. 

To Bor. New POTATOES. — Put 
the potatoes into cold water and let 
them remain an hour or longer; rub 
off the skin with a coarse cloth, put 





a minute, to dry the potatoes, then 
turn them on to a hot dish with or 
without an ounce of butter in the 
centre. 

To Bor. Turnips.—Peel the tur- 
nips and put them into cold water, let 
them remain for half an hour or longer ; 
put them into boiling water, and boil 
moderately fast till done. Medium 
sized turnips will require half an hour. 
Drain and serve. 

MASHED TuRNIpS.—The turnips 
may be boiled as directed in the pre- 
ceding receipt, or in their skins. If 
the latter, they will require ten minutes 
longer. Peel them, squeeze out all the 
water, mash them with a wooden 
spoon ; add an ounce of butter, a salt- 











them into boiling water with a salt- | spoonful of salt, and the same of white 
spoonful of salt, and boil for ten | peppet. Put them into a saucepan and = 
minutes, drain off the water, shake the | stir over the fire for ten minutes, then = 
saucepan (uncovered) over the fire for | serve. | = 
ENIGMA. E 
ONE night a party round a fire found | Whose brow oershadowed eyes of 2 
Pleased with the cheerful blaze it cast vengeful inate. ie 
around. A father joined the throng with con- z 
The nearest was a tall and well-made scious pride, d 
lad, And four fair daughters graced his. i. 
Nimble of foot he seemed, and lightly reverend side. a 
clad. Next him I could but but mark a ie 
A lovely, radiant nymph was next him smart old beau, i) 
placed, A ring with foppish pride he seemed to: G 
Sparkling and brilliant, fairest of her show ; & 
race. A crowd of fair ones thronged his & 
A sober matron next the circle pressed, looks to meet, Ke 
And seemed the guardian of a younger ; And danced in ceaseless circles round. P 


gussf, 
Apart from these a gloomy warrior sat, 





| 


‘ 
| 


his seat. 
Of the same party others I could name, 
But lest I tire you minors I refrain. 
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All in living lustre 
See the pastures shine, 
Golden field-flowers cluster, 
Rases wild entwine ; 
Honeysuckles wreathing 
Climb the blooming thorn, 
Summer fragrance breathing, 
Scents the breeze of morn. 


Heavenward the lark raises 
His bright hymn and springs 
From his bed of daisies 
©n triumphant wings ; 
Softly flows the river, 
Pliant willows grow, 
W here green aspens quiver 
And white lilies blow. 











Caught by the Tide. 


In the broad fields wandering 
Gathering summer flowers, 
Up and down—meandering, 
By the streams for hours ; 
To the river reaches 
Where the cattle go, 
Shaded by tall beeches 
From the sunshine’s glow. 


Heaven is rich in blessing, 
So the flowers unfold, 
Every one expressing 
Love in words untold ; 
Come into the meadows, 
Children, come with me, 
Summer has no shadows 
If the heart be free,” 


B, Goucn, 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 
A HUMOUROUS LOVE STORY. 


By F. M. Hotarks, author of ‘‘ Faith’s Father ;” ‘‘Savedas by Fire;” ‘The 
Children of the Court;” ‘The Romance of Rington Beach ;” ‘‘ Exeter Hall 
and its Associations,” &c. 


CHAPTER I.—CHECK, 


Mr. Frank Morrison was a very stout man and also somewhat bashful. 
Yet, notwithstanding these apparent drawbacks, he always dressed with 
such scrupulous care and in such admirable taste, his manners were 
always so affable and he could, at times,—in soft twilights and dewy eves 
—say soft nothings in such insinuating tones that his society was more 
sought after than at first sight would appear likely. Perhaps, however, 
the facts that he ‘had money,’—or at least was reported to have 
money—that he was young, and a marrying man, may have had some- 
thing to do with this popularity. I imagine—and I expect most of my 
readers will agree with me—that had Mr. Frank Morrison been reported 
to be poor, his society would have been found far less agreeable, 
especially as he was not gifted with either remarkable beauty or special 
intelligence. How in the world these facts concerning his wealth 
reached to a certain little retired watering place, named Ferrybridge, 
on the Weish coast, it would be difficult to determine, but so it was, 
and a short time after his appearance there, in his dapper seaside suit, 
he was on speaking terms with all the mammas who were there staying 
with marriageable daughters, 

Ferrybridge is a very ‘select’ watering place and looks down upon 
its more popular rivals as ‘ rather vulgar.’ 

Why it was called Ferrybridge was somewhat of a mystery, seeing 
that there was now no ferry and no bridge at the place, but tradition 
said that long years ago the wide shallow triangular bay, on the apex 
of which the little town stood, was filled with fertile fields through 
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which a pleasant rivulet meandered to the sea. In those far away days 
there was both a ferry and a bridge, and though they and the river and 
the low-lying fields have all disappeared under the ravages of wind and 
tide, the name remains. ‘The stream appears furtber inland but is now 
covered over in the town, and few folks know where it finds its way 
through the sand to the sea. 

One afternoon Mr. Morrison was sunning himself on the parade, 
sitting on one of the numerous rustic seats provided by a kind and 
considerate Corporation. Beside him was one of the watchful mammas, 
who was making superhuman exertions to win his good graces. 

“ Only think, Mr. Morrison, this beautiful bay that we see before us 
was once green fields, and the water so narrow that a little wooden 
bridge spanned it.” 

“ Yeth, yeth, very intheresthing,” lisped Mr. Morrison, ‘‘ I remember 
I read about ith in the guide book.”’ 

And Mrs. Barlow felt snubbed, though Mr. Morrison’s fat face looked 
so stupidly innocent that he could not possibly lave intended his remark 
ag a snub. 

“Perhaps Julius Cacsar and his Romans camped here, Mr. Morrison, 
when they fought against the poor, dear ancient Britons—who knows 2?” 

“ Yeth, perhaps they did, but it does not thay tho in the guide book 
—does it?’ inquired Mr, Morrison with provoking simplicity of 
manner. 

“ Oh no, of course not,” replied Mrs. Barlow, “the guide book only 
supplies dry details and facts, but we must exercise our fancy and 
imagination, you know; this world would be terribly prosaic and dull 
without imagination, would it not ?” 

“Yeth, yeth, of course,’ answered Mr, Morrison, looking terribly 
bored, and as imaginative as an ow!. 

“ Now there’s my dear daughter Lavinia, dear me, the imagination 
she has got is really wonderful. You are really kindred souls, Mr. 
Morrison,” and the lady lifted her head and stared at her companion 
over her spectacles in a most benignant manner. 

‘Yeth, yeth,” lisped Mr. Morrison again, meanwhile sticking his 
glass in his eye and ogling a stray sea-gull with a languid interest. 

‘The way that bird flapth hith wingth ith the very poetry of motion, 
eh ?”? 

“Tt is indeed,’ exclaimed Mrs. Barlow admiringly, as though Mr. 
Morrison had acquitted himself in a most distinguished manner. 
‘‘ Beautiful indeed are the works of nature. As Shakespeare says :— 

‘Nature hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 


Umph, I believe Shakespeare wrote that didn’t he, Mr. Morrison? But 
{ am really afraid to quote poetry before you; you are so terribly 
learned.” And the little simper with which the worthy dame uttered 
this little flattery was quite captivating—at least she thought so. And 
it had its desired effect; for a smile of smug self-satisfaction stole over 
Mr. Frank’s fat features, and Mrs. Barlow glanced triumphantly at 
Mrs. Cameron who with her eldest daughter was promenading near, 
In this lady Mrs. Barlow detected her most dreaded rival; but now, she 
thought to herself, “1 have decidedly got the better of her this time.” 
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Her congratulatory meditations were however suddenly interrupted 
by a strange, harsh, voice saying, in the most pronounced Yankee 
accents, ‘‘ Wal, Morrison, how are you. You seem to be having a rale 
good time here !”’ 

And turning she saw a gentleman, unmistakeably one of our American 
cousins, standing at the other side of the seat and shaking hands 
cordially with Morrison. 

“‘Yeth,” lisped Frank, “very jolly here, watching sea-gulls and all 
that sort of thing—Er—oh! beg pardon—er—Mrs. Barlow—er—Mr. 
Hannibal B. Fitch.” 

The lady bowed in her most dignified manner and endeavoured to 
hide her annoyance at thus being interrupted, ‘when she was having 





such a very nice talk with Mr. Morrison,’ under one of her most 


polished smiles. 

“ Tappy to make your acquaintance ma’am,” exclaimed Mr, Hannibai 
B. Fitch. “ Are you, may I ask, the mother of that remarkably fine 
girl, I beg pardon, ‘ young lady,’ Miss Lavinia Barlow? I had the 
pleasure of being sea-sick in the boat with her the other day, and we 
had a ‘cobbler’ together afterwards. Fine thing for sea-sickness, 
‘cobblers’; I guess our American drinks whip yours hollow, we call 
most of ’em ‘ cobblers’ over the water, you know.” 

Mrs. Barlow did not reply. She was ‘shocked beyond measure’ at 
‘this young man’s’ audacious vulgarity. She only hoped however that 
his evident admiration of Lavinia would spur on Morrison to make a 
proposal. 

But Morrison did not seem to be in the least disconcerted by his 
friend’s remark, on the contrary, from his impassable face one might 
even have supposed that he had failed to notice it. 

At this moment however, the fair Lavinia, herself, was discovered 
close at hand, and both young men instantly rose and bowed. 

Lavinia was an acid young spinster of uncertain age, with green 
spectacles straddling across her face, narrow forehead and thin lips. 
She was a strong believer in woman’s rights, and had taken honors in 
one of the ‘ higher education’ colleges, 

On this occasion she was accompanied by her sister Flossie, who 
presented a strong contrast to her sister. As Lavinia said contemp- 
tuously, ‘ Flossie was only a little thing who could not possibly get on 
with Greek nor understand the differential calculus.’ 

After acknowledging the salutations of the two young men, Lavinia 
and Flossie sat down beside their mother, and turning her lovely green 
covered eyes upon Morrison, Lavinia said :— 

‘¢ And how have you been spending the morning, Mr, Morrison ?”’ 

Before he could reply, her mother answered: ‘He has been 
entertaining me very much, my dear, upon the poetical motion of sea- 
gulls. As I told him, my dear, his conversation is really quite too 
learned for me, but you would understand it readily. You really are 
kindred souls !”’ 

At this pointed remark, the fair Lavinia simpered sillily, and 
apparently looked over the calm bay, but one eye behind the green 
spectacles sought the fat face of the impassable Frank to discover what 
impression had been made on the owner thereof by this speech. 
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Frank was phlegmatic as usual, but Mr, Hannibal B. Fitch was all 
smiles, and a most seductive speech was apparently about to proceed 
from his lips, which however Mrs, Barlow cruelly stopped before its 
birth by instantly rising and saying in her most dignified and frosty 
manner, “ Good morning, Mr. Fitch. Mr, Morrison will you kindly 
lend me your assistance—come girls or we shall be late for lunch.” 
And seizing Mr. Morrison’s arm, almost before he offered it, she sailed 
off triumphantly with her prize, leaving Mr. Fitch perfectly aghast with 
astonishment, and Mrs, Cameron nearly wild with envy. 

For one moment only did surprise overcome Hannibal B. Fitch, then 
his Yankee ’cuteness came to his aid, and he saw the whole situation at 
a glance, 

“ Wal, I’ll bet my boots, that old she-cat shan’t catch Morrison for 
her daughter if I can help it. Lavinia is the girl I mean to make Mrs. 
Hannibal B. Fitch, and I’ll bet my bottom dollar she will shine amidst 
the cultured crowd at Flynville City, Ohio, U.S. The game is fairly 
open now, Mrs. Barlow, and you've cried ‘check’ upon me, but it will 
be mine to utter ‘mate’ or I’m not Hannibal B. Fitch. 


CHAPTER. II.—-TAKING COUNSEL. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the American’s boast, however, Mrs. Barlow 
continued to have the game apparently all her own way. As days went 
on, Mr. Morrison appeared more frequently in her company and 
Mr. Fitch was steadily, persistingly, and effectualy ‘cut.’ He could 
find no opportunity whatever, even of getting a word in edgeways to 
the fair Lavinia. Mrs. Barlow, however, could not bring Mr. Morrison 
to the point. It seemed as though he wowld not pop the longed for 
question. He was as imperturbable and impassive as ever. 

‘Tf only your father were here, my dear, I really would get him to 
speak to Mr. Morrison, but it is so absurd of him, he will stop up in his 
horrid old counting house instead of looking after his family.” 

“T don’t see, mamma,” exclaimed the fair and green spectacled 
Lavinia, * why I should not mention the matter to Frank—” 

“My dear !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Barlow reprovingly. 

‘Well, ma, of course you would be shocked; I knew that when 1] 
said it. But I belong to the new set, who believe that woman is fully 
the equal if not the superior of man. If so, surely, if the young man is 
backward in coming forward the superior should mention the matter. 
There can be no harm init. It is as simple to understand as an 
algebraic equation.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know, my dear, I know; but I think in this case it 
would be better to let the young man speak first, it is always the rule 
you know.” 

“Well I don’t see why it should always continue so,’’? remarked 
Lavinia, ‘‘ we are changing all those old notions now, and it is getting 
quite the axiom now that women may do anything that a man does, 
and I am sure considering that as marrying affects a woman’s happiness 
so much, she may surely choose her partner in life.” 

It never occurred to this highly educated and logical(? )young lady that 
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ladies have been choosing their partners (i.e. refusing or accepting as 
they chose) for the past hundreds of years, neither did it occur to this 
very learned lady that the sexes can be qnite equal without doing 
precisely the same things, With all her learning she had never 
mastered the obvious fact that equality and similarity do not mean the 
same thing, in fact that they have very different meanings. Like some 
other women I have known and heard of, she could not comprehend the 
equality of difference which is the key to the true relation of the sexes. 
Women are doubtless quite the equals of men, but they have quite 
different work to perform, and as there is nothing in humanity more 
unpleasant than a feminine man, so there is nothing so unnatural and 
objectionable as a masculine woman. 

Now, to speak plainly, Mrs. Barlow, with the quick instinct which 
most women possess, understood this perfectly, and acted upon it to an 
extent. Her maternal fondness, however, had led her to exaggerate 
{,avinia’s cleverness, and to allow the girl to have her own way far too 
much. 

Lavina, as a matter of fact, was by no means well-educated—in the 
proper sense of that term; true, parrot-like, she had acquired a 
quantity of (to her) utterly useless information which she did not in the 
least understand, and being mentally unassimulated it had simply 
blunted her woman’s instincts. 

Her sister, Flossie, who could not at all enter into her views, she 
hated most cordially. As JI have said, Flossie was as complete a 
contrast to her sister as could well be imagined, a woman to the finger- 
tips in all her faults, follies, pretty ways and loveableness, to which she 
united a capacity for ruling and managing a household quietly and well. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE, 


from the German of O. KiEerKe. 
CHAPTER V.—continued. 


The boy smiled and replied cheerfully, ‘I was never so well in my lité 
and I know that I shall not die till I have seen Jerusalem and His, 
grave,” 

The noon-day bell summoned them all on deck,—the ship, on board 
of which were Stephen, Henri, and Robert, was the first and largest of 
the little fleet; in fact its admiral’s ship—Porcus and Ferreus were 
already there. With great astonishment the boys saw a large assemblage 
of men with them, ‘The sailors by whom the ship was manned, were 
for the most part men of very ferocious and forbidding appearance, and 
the language in which they spoke was quite unknown to the boys. 

{tobert Raymond felt unable to prevent the thought from passing 
through his mind. ‘If the heathen are at all like these men, we weak. 
children shall indeed need the help of God.” 

[u the various new scenes around them, the first day at sea passed. 
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‘rapidly for the children. They were favored by the most glorious weather. 
A cloudless bluesky hung stretched over their heads. ‘The evening sun 
lighted up the sea, the waves appeared made of gold. Sea and sky looked 
as if they joined. Now came achange—the whole sky was studded with 
golden stars. Over the sea there was a streak of light, the pathway of the 
moonbeams. Robert stood upon the deck ; his young soul seemed to receive 
upon it the breath of GOD, who had created all this beautiful nature ; all 
the fear, sorrow, doubt, hesitation, which had previously agitated his heart 
passed away, he felt from his very soul that he was in the hands of 
the living God. When under the influence of such feelings, feeble 
human nature becomes grand and strong, and learns not to:tremble before 
any danger, not to fear anything but Him, the All-powerful. 

In the hinder part of the ship stood Porcus and Ferreus, talking 
earnestly in a low voice. ‘They had seen many and many a glorious 
night like this, without their souls being in the slightest degree softened 
or influenced by nature’s beauties, and had by this time become quite 
case-hardened against any feelings of the sort. 

‘In seven days time,” said Ferreus, ‘“ that is to say, if wind and 
weather permit, we shall have got to our journey’s end.” 

‘‘ We are sharp fellows in the way of trade,’’ replied his companions. 
‘“‘ }f we keep on in this line of business some ten years or so longer, 
we shall be able to fold our arms on our lap and take our ease.”’ 

‘ T don’t care to do that,” returned Ferreus. “ As long as I live 1 
shall like to go on earning and gaining; ease and idleness are my 
abomination.” 

“ And then ?” inquired Porcus. 

“© And then ? I can’t make out what you are driving at. 

“T often have such strange thoughts come over me,’ 
‘ Tt is a pity that we have got to die one of these days.’ 

“ We need not forestal that,’? answered Ferreus. ‘ We must just 
wait till the time comes, and, in the meantime, drive the thought as 
much as we can out of our minds.’ 

‘‘ Do you know,” continued Porcus, “ the simplicity of these children 
has for a moment really touched me. It brings back to my mind that 
I too, once had a son, who fell into the sea and was drowned, my only 
child !” 

‘ Past is past,” said Ferreus coldly. 

‘¢ What I should like to know,’ answered the other man, “ is what he 
would say about it all, wherever he may have gone. ‘These children 
would say that he has gone to God; but of course we know that is only 
their way of speaking. 1, myself saw him fall into the waves, and 
there he lies at the bottom of the sea, and the hungry fishes have long 
ago left nothing more of him than his skeleton. When anybody lies 
there, it is all over with him. ‘To think of going to God when one lies 
fathoms down below the sea, is laughable; and yet, do you know, 
Ferreus, [ cannot help thinking that I should like to believe what these 
children talk about.” 

“These are very dull subjects so talk about,’ answered his com- 
panion. They do no good; we had much better go and lie down and 
get some sleep.”’ 

“It is only sometimes, and just for a ‘moment, that these thoughts 
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come into my mind,” said Porcus. ‘I do not fear death, and yet, 
sometimes when I think about it, a sort of shudder seems to come 
over me, and I fall to wondering whether good folks die the same 
kind of deaths we do.” 

“Death is death,” replied Ferreus. ‘ Flesh and blood feel just the 
same in all. Do you suppose good folks have different nerves and 
muscles, and sinews from the like of us?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The morning of the next day was as fine as the night before had 
been, but towards the middle of the day there arose upon the far horizon 
a1 small black cloud, which, with the most extraordinary rapidity 
increased to a vast size, and soon stretched threateningly across the sky. 
The air was so heavy and sultry, that it seemed hardly possible to 
breathe, At the same time the wind changed, the waves rose tempest- 
uously, and through every sail and shroud of the vessel the wind made 
a dreary moaning and shrieking. Great drops of rain mingled with 
the spray of the sea, and the distant thunder rolled heavy and echoing, 
drowning for a moment the roaring of the sea waves. 

In the meantime, the sailors had, in the most eager haste, taken 
every precaution to meet the arproaching storm, With their usual 
activity they had climbed up the masts, and they did not seem to trouble 
themselves as to how often the wind blew them about like balls. They 
employed themselves in partly furling the sails, so that the violence of 
the storm might not be increased by resistance. Others busied them- 
selves in closing the port-holes that the water might not get into the 
ship. 

At the first approach of the storm the boys had crowded together 
upon deck. Their courage and enthusiasm had not, poor fellows, 
become increased by the dangers they were in; some fell on their knees 
and prayed, others besought Stephen to pray to God for them, and from 
not a few eyes fell tears of bitter regret for thus having quitted parents 
and home. Where, here and there,a single strip of blue sky still 
oleamed forth,it seemed to them asif it were their far-away recklessly 
forsaken home, so safe, so happy ; but where their arms, fondly stretched 
out in vain longing, would never again be able to reach. 

Robert and Henri sat with hands tightly clasped. 

‘“ We will, at least,” Robert exclaimed, }‘‘ die together.” Henri, 
however, was praying in a low voice. 

‘ Command this storm to cease, Lord Jesus Christ,” he exclaimed ; 
‘for it isin Thy power to doit. Do not let us perish until we have 
set Jerusalem free,’’ 

Not long, however, did the two friends remain talking together in 
this way ; they and the other boys were speedily driven to take refuge on 
the lower deck. Even Stephen, who had wished to remain longer in 
prayer, was sent down there in great haste. “ Pray as much 
as you like,’’ Ferreus exclaimed in a harsh tone, very different from the 
soft voice he generally assumed with the boys, ‘‘ but don’t stand here in 
the way of more useful people. You must needs have a loud voice if 
you think to make your God hear up in heaven through this storm.” 





Ware 
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It was a fearful night! Noone who has not been in a storm at sea 
himself, can possibly tell what an awful thing it is. The bravest man’s 
heart may tremble at the noise of the ships’ timbers as they crash 
together, and the sailor’s weather-beaten cheeks turn pale as they hear the 
howl of the storm, and feel the vessel on which they are standing tossed 
up to the summit of a mountainous wave, and then thrown down again 
into the yawning depths. 

The smooth and treacherous sea which that morning had been 
scarcely in the slightest degree ruffled by the wind, the gentle surface 
of which had glistened in the sunshine with a thousand sparks, was now 
a frightful abyss, dark and yawning, and looking as if the sea-monsters, 
supposed by the superstitious and ignorant to inhabit its depths, were 
drawing the unhappy vessels down to their destruction. 

The night was without moon or stars. dark and hopeless. The flashes 
of lightning, which every now and then lighted up for a moment the 
whole extent of sea and sky, only seemed to make the darkness appear 
thicker and more dismal. The rain fell in torrents, in sheets, and what 
with the thunder, the wind, the roaring of the sea, and the deluge 
pouring from the sky, it was well nigh impossible to hear the loudest 
voice. 

The poor boys, huddled together in the cabin, were resistlessly tossed. 
to and fro with every motion of theship. During this awful night they 
seemed to die every moment a new death, for every moment they heard 
a mast split, or a tremendous wave came washing the vessels deck. 
Every instant appeared as if it would be their last, and in the mortal 
terror and distress they were in, every minute seemed to stretch itself 
out to a long hour, every hour to an unending day. But that night, 
like every other night or day, came to an end at last. The darkness 
gave place to light, the war of the elements ceased, the storm abated, 
and the vexed and angry waves gradually became calm. Morning came, 
the sun pierced through the clouds, which in time dispersed, shewing 
once more a clear and beautiful blue sky. Brighter and more powerful 
became the sun’s rays, but they shone upon a melancholy sight. Groups 
of pale children were seen huddling together upon the deck, and the 
sailors, every thread of their garments dripping with water, and feeling 
exhausted to death, still carried on their wearisome labours, 

The happy sense of safety, however, and the delight of feeling that 
the danger was past and over, soon restored the spirits of all on board, 
but not for long. 

Of the seven ships that had shortly before set sail from Marseilles 
amid the shouts of thousands of glad voices; of those seven mighty 
ships only five, andthey with loss of masts and sails, at length reached 
their destination. 

Some of them had been, during that awful night, driven upon a rock 
of the little island of St. Pietro, off the coast of Sardinia. They 
foundered and every soul on board, sailors and boys alike, found a 
watery grave. Andso, even thus early, the career of thousands of the 
young crusaders was put an end to by death, and the heart of many a 
mother at home inconsolably broken. 

To be continued. 
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\ 
EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. 

Tis year 1883 left records of the most fearful instances of earth- 
| «uake shocks and voleanic upheavals, terrible indeed in their conse- 
| quences. These powers of nature must, perhaps, always remain 

amongst the many before which man must acknowledge his utter help- 
Be lessness, As the traveller now stands in the silent streets of Pompei 
pes he recalls the awful scenes of ruin when Vesuvius poured forth its lava, 
E eis and for three days its volume of burning ashes; but this year has been 
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remarkable for events more terrible, and causing a greater loss of life. 
‘We need not remind our readers of the scenes at fschia and the des- 
truction of human life of the awful shocks and erruptions at 
Java, Sumatra, &c., when an entire range of mountains suddenly 
went out of sight, also an immense tract of land disappeared covering 
about 50 square miles, and even Englishmen have recently been re- 
minded of their insecurity by an earthquake shock, felt not only in the 
country districts, but in London itself, and as our readers know was 
attended with considerable loss of property; but how thankful we 
should be that there was no loss of life. 


‘¢ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
By A, D. H, 
No. 4,—-PERSEVERANCE. 


A MAN—weary, dispirited, despairing, entered a barn, flung himself 
on the ground and wept ; hope had fled; he had struggled manfully— 
heroically against defeat ; but now, beaten at all points, he saw no 
opening for further hope, no use in further struggles. All was dark and 
dismal—the sun’s rays brought no light to gladden the prospect, no 
beams to drive away the cloudy atmosphere—despair, dark, dreary, 
freezing. 

As he lay, he saw, without seeming to see, aspider, and as is some- 
times the case, the merest trifles will attract and fix the attention of a 
mind overborne with momentous troubles, so this little and despised 
insect attracted and fixed his attention. 

This spider was trying to reach a beam in the barn: once he tried, 
he dropped, again it tried and failed, and again and again, until 
twelve times, and twelve times it failed, Each time it failed the 
attention of this poor man became more earnest. Again, for the 
thirteenth time the spider, undaunted by previous failures, tried, and 
now with almost feverish excitement the man watched its progress; 
this time it succeeded, it reached the beam. Up sprang King Bruce, 
threw off the robe despair, his weariness fled, hope returned, its cheer- 
ing rays once more illumined the atmosphere, the darkness turned into 
light, and with uplifted hands he cried, “ Twelve times have I been 
defeated by mine enemies and the enemies of Scotland; twelve times 
have I and my brave followers been obliged to yield; but this poor 
spider has chided and rebuked my despair; twelve times it sought an 
object and each time it failed; but it gave not up, again it tried and 
the thirteenth time succeeded. It did not in weakness yield to failure, 
but persevered ; neither will I1,—I, too, will persevere. Once again he 
donned his armour and buckled on his sword, once again collected 
his forces and called together his faithful followers, and, once again 
went forthin his strength to meet his foe—and conquered. 

How many and how varied are the battles which we have to fight. 
Enemies surround us on every side, foes, seen and unseen, foes 
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determined, unrelenting, persevering, though beaten back twelve times, 
will, with the desperation of despair, rise up again and reccommence 
the fierce attack. The devil has a large army, its name is legion, large 
in numbers, and in power, and resources, and his devices are as varied 
as his followers are numerous, his knowledge of the citadel he wishes 
to attack, and its weak points is all but omniscient, and he changes the 
uniform of his soldiers to suit his purpose with wonderful cleverness, 
sometimes they are clothed as angels of light, and so leads his victims 
into an ambush. Sometimes as a kind and gentle friend, and so with 
speciousness, making ‘‘ worse appear the better reason,” leading the 
weak astray, even as Eve was by the serpent of old. Sometimes, he 
will almost imperceptibly lead them into paths strewn with bright and 
gaudy flowers dazzling to behold, but emitting a poison which is deadly, 
and will destroy body and soul unless before its effect becomes fatal they 
find a purer atmosphere. 

Well, then we have to fight, we must puton our armour and draw 
our sword from its scabbard, we must set our face as a flint to our 
enemy, lift our banner high and take ForWARD as our watchword; and, 
when once we have given forth the shout of battle and bid defiance to 
the foe, we must press on and on nor think of turning back, if once we 
halt the battle is half lost, our enemy gaining an advantage which it 
will be difficult to wrest from him, our only hope, our only certainty of 
success, is by seeking grace and strength from the “ Captain of our 
Salvation,” to enable us to PERSEVERE and then we shall at last be able 
to say with Paul “ I have fought a good fight I have finished my course, L 
have kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous judge shall give me at that 
day,’’ but to accomplish this, we must “ pray always with all prayer 
and supplication in the spirit and watching thereunto with alk 
perseverance.” 

There is no position in life in which we can make any mark or gain any 
success without perseverance; let us take the biography of any who 
have risen in the world to any eminence, and what do we find ? 
invariably there has been joined with talent and ability, determined 
patient perseverance, failures often, disappointments frequent, but these 
have been but spurs to greater effort, to make ‘them more earnest in. 
their work, seeking to find out the cause of their failures and avoiding 
it in future, they have carried ont that little poem so familiar to us all— 


“ If at first you don’t succeed, Try, try, try again.’ 


How many are the instances we could bring forward, did space allow, 
of such men. We would refer our readers to Smile’s biographies of great 
men, men who have risen from the lowest ranks to fill positions which 
Kings might envy, men who have been brilliant lights in the firmament 
of science and literature, men who have risen, as it were, from the soil 
to become lights in the world, whose brightness will never dim while 
the earth lasts; but mankind would have lost all the advantage of the 
genius and ability which these men possessed had not perseverance been 
one of the articles of their faith. 

How much has been lost to the world for lack of it we cannot tell, 
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great works commenced but left unfinished because he who had the 
genius lacked the perseverance, disheartened by failure, work abandoned, 
and they, instead of becoming benefactors to our race, have dropped 
out of existence unhonoured and unknown. 

More—we are bound to be persevering—if we have talents given to us, 
it is at our peril not to use them, not to carry out the purpose for which 
they were given—to do so partially, and then hide them away or let them 
rust away by unuse is a crime for which we shall assuredly be. called 
to account, and at last we shall hear applied to us the sentence ‘‘ Thou 
slothful servant, depart from me” instead of “ well done good and 
faithful servant,”’ 

Push on, 
Look not behind, leave cares and troubles there, 
Let failures be forgotten, let them not 
Hinder in your forward course ; if, indeed, 
They be remembered, let them be but spurs 
To urge to greater effort. All great men 
Fail at times, and great and noble efforts, 
The greatest and the noblest that are made, 
Will not succeed but by the exercise 
Of patient perseveranca. Give not up, 
Let not mountains scare you, they will rise up 
To hinder; should they seem too steep to climb, 
Then pierce them. Yield not to difficulties 
However great. Take care the object’s good, 
That gained, faint not, but in the strength of God 
Press on unflinchingly and undismay’d, 
And thou shalt conquer. 


(To be continued.) 





BABYLON. 


Basyion was Chaldea’s capital of old. It is hence called “ the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” Lat. 23 deg. 25’ N., and 
Lon. 44 deg. E. 

It may be said to have had its beginning in the Tower of Babel— 
Babel, confusion. Confusion was its beginning, confusion was its end. 

Colonel Rawlinson has determined the site of the mound Birs 
Nimroud, which stands where once stood the Tower, built some four- 
thousand years ago by Nimrod, that “ mighty hunter.”’ 

(* The beginning of his kingdom was Babel.’’) 

Modern discovery has brought to light Assyrian records on tablets 
dug out of the earth, and dating back before the time of Abraham. 
They contain twenty-three points in the narrative given in Genesis, 
showing that neither narrative was copied from the other. “ God 
destroyed in the night,” says one of the discovered record, ‘‘ what they 
(the Babel builders) built in the day. He scattered them also, and 
made strange their speech, and Babylon was abandoned.” 
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104 Babylon. 


Excavations in Birs Nimroud led to the discovery of a wall 190 feet, 
long, forming one side of a square 27 feet high, and surmounted by a 
platform. From the two exposed corners of this wall were taken out 
two commemorative cylinders, with inscriptions giving an account of 
the building. The inscriptions begin with the name and usual titles of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and proceed with a summary of the buildings of 
Babylon which the king had repaired and erected. The inscription goes 
on to say, “ The Temple of the planets of the Seven Spheres, (whatever 
that may mean), which had been built by a king who reigned 504 years 
earlier, having become ruinous owing to neglect of the drainage, which 
allowed the rain to penetrate, the god Merodach had put it into his 
(Nebuchadnezzar’s) heart to restore it; that he did not, however, 
rebuild the platform which was unimpaired, but that all the rest had 
been restored by his commands. 

Let us picture to ourselves Babylon asit was in the days of its glory, 
the golden city, the glory of kingdoms, the praise of the whole earth, 
when its gigantic walls and its brazen gates were spoken of through all 
lands as the wonders of the world ; when men of every nation thronged 
its streets ; when princes and nobles trod the now forgotten palaces ; and 
when the harp, the viol, and all kinds of music were heard in their 
feasts. 

Let us gaze a moment at the gigantic walls, which seemed as if 
built to defy all time. They were built of bricks, were 87 feet thick, 
(six chariots might be driven abreast on them), and rose, itis said, to 
the amazing height of 350, some say 365 feet. ‘The bricks were formed 
from the earth taken out of the deep and broad ditch surrounding the 
city, and were cemented by a composition formed of reeds and heated 
bitumen. The bitumen was brought from Is, now (Hit), on the 
Euphrates, 128 miles above Babylon. The ditch was lined with bricks 
on both sides, 

If on the one hand, Babylon within ithe walls was much larger than 
London, its population, though estimated at considerably more than a 
million, was, on the other hand, very much less than that of London. 
{t doesn’t appear there were slums like those of London, where the 
masses could herd together, and breed corruption, physical and moral. 

The city stood upon a level plain; but at a distance its lofty walls 
gave it the appearance of a mountain, It was built in the form ofa 
square, and on each of the four sides were 25 gates, making 100 in all, 
of prodigious size and strength. ‘These were the gates of solid brass we 
read of in ancient history. And, as if still further to secure the city, 
the encompassing diich before-mentioned was kept full of water. 

The city within the walls was regularly built, for from each of the 
25 gates on every side of the square there was a straight street extend- 
ing to the corresponding gate on the opposite side, so that the streets 


-amounted to fifty, each of them fifteen miles long, and twenty five of 


them crossing the other twenty-five exactly at right angles. By this 
intersection of the streets the city was divided into twenty-six times 


twenty-six equal squares, of about 2} miles in compass. 


Round these 676 squares, on every side towards the street, stood the 
houses, from three to four storeys in height, the space within each of 


them being occupied as gardens, either for pleasure or convenience. 
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Nor must we forget the towers which were placed at intervals between 
the gates, and were ten feet higher than the walls. There were four 
towers at each of the four angles of the wall, and three more between 
each of three of these angles, and the next adjoining gate on each of 
three of the sides. ‘They were omitted on that side where the morasses 
rendered them less necessary asa means of protection. Thus the total 
number of towers was 250. 

4x4= 16 
3x 26x 3 = 234 
250 

From these towns the watchmen kept their watch across the plain, 
and in time of war armed men could fling their darts and arrows at 
the enemy. 

It seemed as though no mortal foe could ever prevail against Babylon. 
She is described by the prophet Isaiah as saying, ‘‘ I shall be a lady for 
ever. I am, and there is none beside me.”” Preposterous arrogance ! 

‘¢ He that is down need fear no fall ; 
He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide,” 
was not in all her thoughts. 
(To be continucd.,) 


AN ARAB LEGEND OF MOUNT MORIAH. 


‘Cun site occupied by the mosque of Omar on Mount Moriah, where 
Solomon’s temple originally stood, was at one time a ploughed field, 
possessed in common by two brothers. One was married and had 
several children, the other was a bachelor; nevertheless, they lived 
together in perfect harmony, cultivating the patrimony they jointly 
inherited from their father. Harvest-time arrived; the brothers 
wisped their sheaves and apportioned them into two equal heaps which 
they left in the field. During the night a happy thought occurred to 
the unmarried brother. He said to himself, “My brother has a wife 
and children to support; is it then Just, that my portion of the harvest 
should equal his ?’’ On that he rose and took from his heap several 
sheaves, which he added to his brother's, This was done with as much 
modesty as if he had been observing caution while doing a bad action. 
His motive was, that his fraternal offering should not be refused. 

The other brother awoke the same night, and said to his wife, « My 
brother lives alone, without company ; he has no one to assist him in 
his labour, or to recompense him for his fatigue; whilst God has given 
me a wife and children, It is not right that we should take from the 
field as many sheaves as he, since we have already more domestic 
felicity than he enjoys. If you consent to it, we will, as a compensation, 
and without his knowing it, increase his portion of the harvest by 
adding to his heap a certain number of our sheayes.’’ The project was 


approved, and put in execution. 
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The next day the brothers repaired to the field. Hach was surprised 
to see that the two heaps were still equal. During several nights the 
same conduct was repeated; for, as each of them carried to the portion 
of his brother the like number of sheaves, the heaps always remained 
the same. 

But one night both resolved to watch the cause of this miracle, when 
they met face to face, each bearing the sheaves which they had 
mutually destined for the other, and all was cleared. They threw 
themselves into each other’s arms, each thanking heaven for having so 
good a brother. 

The spot where so good a thought occurred at the same time, and 
with so much credit, to two brothers, must, it was thought, be a place 
agreeable to God. Good men blessed it, and Israel chose it to build 
thereon a house of worship to the Lord.— Varieties. 





“COURTSHIP.” 
By WitiiaAm R, Way. 


‘Tis man’s to court; ’tis woman’s to be courted; ’’ such is, and we 
may presume such ever will be the rule. Woman, naturally of a 
reticent disposition is encompassed by a halo of dignified modesty, 
which precludes her taking the initiative in this the great drama of 
social life. 

But while it is man’s prerogative to pay court, it is also woman’s 
privilege to accept or refuse it. Therefore, while of necessity addressing 
myself te young men, the spirit of my remarks will apply equally to 
both sexes. I have called courtship a drama, and one has but to 
study its varied forms and stages,—from the stiff starchy courtships of 
the, too dainty-to-be-touched class, down to the rough and ready court- 
ship of a country lad and lass; from the sham, hollow mockery of 
high life courtship, to the deep, reverential affection found among the 
middle classes. One has but to note these to acknowledge the truth of 
Shakespeare’s assertion—“ The world’s a stage, and ‘all the men and 
Women players.” 

Ts there to be found in any other condition of life such an admixture 
of the sublime with the ridiculous? Does any other state or period of 
our existence show such marked contrasts, or so truly bring to the fore 
the inner life of man? Surely not. I wish then, very briefly, to deal 
witn a few of the conditions which tend to make this part of our life 
what it really ought to be,— a holy, pure, companionship. 

Courtship invariably is, or should be, a means to an end ; therefore, 
let us be sure that the end so desired is a pure and honourable one. It 
is surprising how some people mislead, and are misled. ‘To note the 
number of companionships which are a libel on the very name of true 
courtship. For instance, | hear that Mr. A is courting widow B; 
but in truth he is paying court to sundry notes, and bonds in yonder 
bank, using the deluded widow as the medium whereby to attain his 
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desire. I hear that Mr. C.is paying court to Miss D. But, as a plain 
matter of fact, he is only fascinated by a pretty face, the beauty of 
which, so thinks the young lady, is enhanced by the application of 
sundry chemical preparations, Such instances of miscalled courtship 
could be indefinitely multiplied serving to show up the shallowness and 
weakness of some natures. Young men too often fall into the error of 
courting a thing instead of a person, Itis a mistake, Court a girl 
for what she is, and not what for she appears to be. Court her for herself, 
and not for her possessions. Young man, remember there is a serious 
as well as a social side to this question. Let us for a moment look at 
the former, 

Seek for your companion in life a girl whois richly endowed by all 
means; but let it be the endowment of a meek and lowly spirit. Choose 
rather the possession of a fair name and christian principles to untold 
riches. Seek for your companion one who is possessed of beauty, 
certainly ; but let beauty of character and disposition rank before that 
of person. The beauty of the soul will make beautiful the person 
when the hand of time has left upon it the stamp of years. If you 
obtain the two, in either instance well and good, but if it comes to a 
choice hesitate not which to accept. A  well-furnished, gaily-decorated 
house, does not constitute a home in the true sense of the word; or a 
pretty, finely-attired girl a wife. 

Mark, I do not say that either beauty or worldly possessions are 
entirely indispensible. It is man’s nature to adore the beautiful; it is 
man’s disposition to acquire wealth, But if your courtship be built 
upon these, and these alone, it is as tio house built upon the sand, and 
the first winds of adversity will dash yeur idol from its pedestal. Let 
your foundation be the stern, inner principles of life and character, and 
your courtship shall weather every storm that comes and defy the 
ravages of all time. 

Again, upon whomsoever your choice may rest,—and in using the 
word “ choice” 1 do so on the assumption that love always forestalls 
the decision. Don’t court a girl in order to find out whether or not she 
is worthy of your attention ; it is not only a dishonourable action, but 
remember we cannot coerce the affections, and when too late you may 
find that altho’ all other conditions be favourable, the one around which 
all these are centred, is lacking,—Love. First make sure that a young 
lady has your best, your undivided affection and then, all other circum- 
stances being like propitious, court her as the girl you one day intend 
to make your wife. But to resume, whether you choose from high or 
low, rich or poor, above all let your companion be a Christian, let your 
future partner in life be a servant of the living God, and not a 
worshipper of vain things. 

A word here to the fair sex. In these days of licentiousness and 
frivolity, when so many of the marriages which are contracted, are so 
contracted merely for the sake of marriage, and not from motives of 
pure disinterested love; it behoves every young lady to prayerfully 
consider whom or whom she should not accept. Remembering that it 
is preferabie to remain an honoured maiden lady, to being the wife of a 
man who does not know your worth or appreciate your principles, 
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The same caution applies to young men. 


Many a man has‘ lost the 


Christian race thro’ taking to himself a companion,—a girl of the world. 
Many a young woman has had her hopes of eternity blighted by 


accepting for her husband a man who scoffs at her religion, 


Marriage 


while being the purest earthly bliss God permits us to enjoy, is often 


made our greatest curse. 


(To be continued.) 





HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


To Cook Carrots. — Take the 
smallend of the carrot in the left hand, 
and scrape off the outside with a sharp 
knife, trim off the top and the extreme 
thin end ; cut the carrots in halves, 
and the thick ends again into four; 
put them into cold water for half an 
hour or longer. They may be put into 
either hot or cold water, but must boil 
two hours after the water is at boiling 
heat. They are improved by being 
boiled with any kind of meat. 

The cold carrots that are left may be 
sliced, and fried in a little dripping, or 
they may be curried, See the receipt 
for Curried Vegetables. 

To Cock PARSNIpsS. — Scrape the 
parsnips, trim off the ends, cut them 
into two, and divide the large end into 
four. Wash them and put them into 





boiling water with a teaspoonful of | 


salt, and the same of sugar, and boil 
moderately fast for three-quarters of 
an hour; unless they are very large, 
then for an hour, Drain and serve. 
The cold parsnips may be sliced, sea- 
soned with pepper and salt, dredged 
with flour, and fried in dripping till 
slightly browned. Or they may be 
mashed, seasoned, and made hot ina 
saucepan with an ounce of butter. 

SUMMER OR WINTER CABBAGES. 
—-Divide the cabbage into four quar- 
ters. Trim off the outer leaves and the 
stalk, and after washing the cabbage, 
leave it in cold water for on hour or 
longer. Put it into plenty of boiling 
water with a tablespoonful of salt, and 
boil (uncovered) till done. A sum- 
mer cabbage will require about twenty 
minutes, and a winter cabbage from 
thirty to fifty minutes. Press out the 
water before serving. 

WINTER GREENS, SPROUTS, ETC. 
—Trim off the outside leaves and the 


stalks, and well wash the greens; leave: 


them in cold water for an hour or 
longer. Put them into plenty of 
boiling water with two tablespoonfuls 
of salt, and boil very fast (uncovered) 
for twenty minutes if the greens be 
small, and half an hour if large. Scotch 
kale, Brussels sprouts, and all kinds of 
winter greens may be boiled as this 
receipt directs. Drain in a colander, 
press out all the water with a small 
plate, and serve them as soon as done, 
To Bott BRoAD BEANS, — Shel! 
the beans just before cooking them. 
Put them jinto fast boiling water witb 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and ‘boil 
fast (uncovered) till they are tender. 
Young beans will require twenty-five 
minutes, and old ones from forty- 
five to fifty minutes. Just before 
serving, dip a bunch of parsley twice 


into the saucepan. Scrape the leaves. 


off the stalks and chop them. Pour 


| the beans into a colander, turn them 


| on toa hot dish, 








| 


Stir the parsley and 
a piece of butter the size of a walnut 
into the beans, and serve them at 
once, 

To Both LErks. — Take off the 
outside leaves, trim off the root and. 
the rough green ends, Well wash the 
leeks, put them into plenty of boiling 
water with a tablespoonful of salt, 
and boil (uncovered) for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Drain, and serve them 
on fresh-made buttered toast. 

Turnip Tors,—Cut away the stems 
and dead leaves, Wash the turnip 
tops in several waters, then put them 
into plenty of boiling water with a 
tablespoonful of salt and boil fast, 
(uncovered) for twenty minutes. 
Drain in a colander, put a plate over 
and press out all the water, then 
serve. 
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CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 
A HUMOUROUS LOVE STORY. 


By F. M. Hotmgs, author of ‘ Faith’s Father ;” ‘‘Savedas by Fire;” ‘The 
Children of the Court;” ‘*The Romance of Rington Beach ;” ‘‘ Exeter Hall 
and its Associations,” &c, 


CHAPTER I1.—coxtinued. 


Waite this conversation was proceeding in the Venetian-shaded, 
mignionetted-scented drawing-room pertaining to the Barlow’s lodgings, 
Morrison and Fitch were walking together around the bay—for the 
first time for some days. 

“7 can’t think what has come over you lately, Morrison; I have not 
been able to see you for so long. Thinking about mateing, eh! Wal, 
Lavinia’s a fine girl!” 

‘Think tho ?” asked Morrison. 

‘Yes, I’ll bet my bottom dollar but she’d shine in the cultured 
crowd at Flynville, Ohio, U. S., and there 1 mean to take her as Mrs. 
Hannibal B. Fitch—you bet.” 

And as he said this the American looked out of the corner of his eye 
at his conpanion to see the effect of his words; but Frank’s impassable 
face betrayed no sign. 

The American was for the moment completely nonplussed. “If this 
young man meditated marrying that girl, surely that sentence ought to 
have fetched him,’’ thought the Yankee. ‘‘ But he don’t move. I 
might be talking to him about dry-goods in the city, for all the emotion 
he shows!’ 

For a few moments the two young men walked on quietly. The 
shallow sea kissed the sandy shore beside them with gentle murmurs, 
the gulls wheeled their heavy flights above them, and from afar came 
the shouts of the children at their play. 

Presently Morrison spoke, and it was evident from his voice that he 
had something very important to say—something which touched his 
deepest feelings. 

“Fitch,” he said, “I want juth to ath you thomething on the quiet, 
you know, thomething juth between ourthelves. Tact ith, ath you 
thaid, [ am thinking of mateing—ath you call it—but it ith sutha 
horrid nuisanth, speaking to the girl—you know. How would you set 
about it ?”’ 

Fitch was on the point of bursting into a loud laugh but prevented 
himself, He did not want to offend Morrison just then; and moreover if 
his friend really was bent on marrying Lavinia,—which up to now he 
had not believed was the case, for he had seen how completely Morrison 
had been at Mrs. Barlow’s mercy,—-it would be very unpleasant for 
him. He certainly could not quite understand Morrison’s feelings. But 
he was as true and honest a man as ever breathed, and so if Morrison 
really did want Lavinia and was accepted—well, he would have to bear 
the dissappointment. But he answered calmly :— 

“Wal, I guess if I were you, I should get the girl in a quiet corner 
one day and just ask her to strike the bargain, It’s as easy or easier 
than buying dry-gcods,” 
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“ But what would you thay to the girl,” asked Morrison. “‘ Hang me, 
but ith the toughest job I ever undertook, I’ve tried it half a dothen times, 
but thomehow I could not get out the right wordth, and thomeone 
alwayth came and interrupted uth; I have never been able to get a 
proper opportunity. But I am afraid I thould not get a thatithfactory 
anther if I put it ath you thay.”’ 

“Oh! you want something more high falutin,’ eh, I see, but I don’t 
think she would care for high falutin’ either.” 

‘¢Oh!’’ I don’t know,” replied the other, shaking his head Wisely, as 
though he had more right to know. 

“Wal, then go in for it hot and strong. Tell her that she is like 
Columbia, she whips creation.”’ 

“Yeth, yeth; thath the thort of thing,” said Morrison, drawing a 
note book from his pocket and pencilling the words in it, “like 
Columbia—whipth creation.’’ 

“Yes, wal, I guess, you'll have to call her a precious darling or—let 
me see,—the new expression ‘quite too, too;’ yes, 1 should say, ‘My 
own most utter darling, you are distinctly too, too—in fact like 
Columbia you whip creation—I languish for your intense smile! Be 
mine, transcendent maid, be mine!’ and then falling on one knee you 
gaze up in agony! I think that high falutin’ enough, eh !”’ 

‘‘Tranthendent maid,’’ repeated Morrison, noting down the words, 
his face still wearing the usual solid appearance. 

“Yeth, I think that will do,” he replied complacently. ‘I don’t 
underthand these new aeththetic terms of ‘too, too,” and ‘ utter,’”’ and 
tho on. They theem to me all rot, but I thuppoth I am a Philithtine ; 
the ladieth theem to like them, however, and underthand them no 
doubt. Iam much obliged to you, Fitch.” 

And there the subject dropped. 


CHAPTER, III.—SIMON’S COVE, 


Now it so happened that the very afternoon of the day, on the 
morning of which the foregoing conversations took place, Mrs. Barlow 
had proposed to walk to Simon’s Cove—one of the sights of Ferrybridge. 

It was a pretty little place, not very far along the coast, where a few 
low cliffs began to rise, and when the tide was out it was easy of access. 
The bay being so wide and shallow, the tide usually receded very far 
out and left a bed of firm white sand, which afforded pleasant and easy 
walking; but from the same cause the tide crept in very noislessly and 
speedily, so that it surrounded one’s feet almost before you knew it. In 
making pedestrian expeditions therefore, along the coast, it was 
necessary to keep good account’of times and seasons, or you might find 
yourself imprisoned in one of the smaller bays or inlets which, backed 
by the sea-wall of the railway or some low cliffs, existed along the 
coast. 

Of course Mrs. Barlow had invited Mr. Morrison to be of the party, 
and of course also Mr. Vitch knew nothing of it. It so happened, how- 
ever, that he had selected Simon’s Cove as the place of his pilgrimage 
that afternoon ; but as he had started before the Barlows and walked 
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much faster than they did, they did not know that he was in front of 
them. 

After the usual remarks about the heat of the weather, and the glare 
of the sun on the sand and sea, &c., &c., Mrs. Barlow, by an adroit 
movement drew Flossie behind, and left the fair and green spectacled 
Lavinia to walk on before with the fat Frank. 

He, arrayed in a light coloured alpaca coat, white duck trousers, 
white waistcoat and straw hat, waddled forward with a handkerchief in 
one hand, with which he occassionally wiped his red and perspiring facc. 
The fair Lavinia, according to the custom of some of her ‘set’ who 
belonged to the inner sisterhood of the ‘ Higher Culture,’ had arrayed 
herself in a brick-dust gaberdine and placed on her head a yellow straw 
plate for a hat; the colour of this article of apparel being too ‘ primary ’ 
for town use, it was being worn out here. 

“Oh,Mr. Morrison,’’ exclaimed Lavinia in her most dulcet tones, 
as soon as she found that her mother and Flossie had dropped behind. 
‘T have had a most delightful morning. 1 have been spending the 
hours with Albrecht Durer, the old painter, you know,’’—which remark, 
being interpreted into plain English, meant that she had been glancing 
at an old biographical dictionary. 

‘Oh, indeed, Mith Lavinia!’ 

‘“‘ Yes, he is quite too charming is he notr’’ 

“Yeth; Oh, I thay, look at that boat there, the’s cutting along ithn’t 
the?” And Mr. Morrison pointed out to the bay where the white sails 
of a small yacht could be seen flashing in the sunlight. 

A shade of annoyance passed over Lavinia’s face, at having the con- 
versation so abruptly turned to things of minor and mundane import- 
ance, but she condescended to glance in the direction indicated. 

It. was now half past three in the afternoon, and the sands were 
nearly deserted. The Barlows would have been within doors had not 
the period in the afternoon been the time when the tide was at its 
lowest—or perhaps I should say furthest—ebb, and, therefore, in their 
opinion, the most cpportune time for their walk to Simon's Cove. 

It would, however, have been far better if they had started earlicr. 
hey would then have reached the Cove when the tide was out, and 
they would have had sufficient time to examine it thoroughly, and rest 
awhile before their return journey. As it was, the tide would be coming 
in fast when they got there. 

Kven the logical Lavinia did not see this very obvious state of affairs. 
And Frank was so occupied with his difficult question that he had not 
thought of anything else. Moreover, he wasa visitor, and the arrange- 
ments had all been made without reference to his opinion. 

For some time the four walked on—Mrs, Barlow and Flossie lagging 
behind, and Lavinia and Frank walking in front. Lavinia frequently 
endeavoured to engage Frank in conversation upon subjects connected 
with the “higher culture,’ but he seemed this afternoon more than 
usually abstracted and dull. 

“Surely a man more stupid than this does not exist,” thought 
Lavinia. ‘ I question, if after all, notwithstanding his wealth, he is 
worth having. But then his money—ah! what a splendid drawing 
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room I shall have—how I will revelin ‘blue and white ’—what famous 
drawing-room meetings I will have on the rights of our sex. Mrs. 
Lavinia Barlow Morrison, will become a name of note and power when 
I get the management of his wealth.” 

And thus building castles in the air, and dreaming her day-dreams, 
she walked on beside the unsuspecting Frank. 

Presently they came to a little inlet or stream which found its way — 
half buried in the sand—to the sea. A few blocks of stone were placed 
at intervals across it, and, after handing Lavinia over these stones, 
Frank waited to assist her mother and sister. 

This done, he did not resume his place beside Lavinia; but, not- 
withstanding all little hints and manoeuvres, remained steadily with 
Mrs. Barlow. 

Thus they proceeded for the remainder of their walk, and Lavinia 
noticed that now Frank’s tongue commenced to wag much more fast 
than when walking with her. “ No doubt he was bashful with me,” 


she thought, complacently. 


To be continued. 


BABYLON. 


Tne ‘river Euphrates ran through this wonderful city, and was 


spanned by a bridge formed of wooden planks laid on stone piers. At 
each end of the bridge stood a palace. 


Besides the famous hanging gardens, (to be described presently), 
Herodotus, an eye-witness, tells of a tunnel under the Kuphrates, and 
of subterraneous banqueting rooms of brass. 

The river had strong embankments of brickwork, to prevent the 
possibility of a flood. In the embankments were gates from which 
steps conducted down to the stream—gates of the same metal as those 
in the city walls, only much smaller. 

The embankments made with so much care, have long been broken 
down. The river floods the plain at times, rendering it a marsh. 

While the embankments were being made the water was drawn off 


from the river into a great lake, 40 miles square, almost resembling a 


sea, It was finished by Nebuchadnezzar, having been begun in a 
former reign; and it became useful as a reservoir out of which the 
country could be irrigated. 

The king also laid out the beautiful hanging gardens, that are spoken 
of as among the curiosities of Babylon. ‘They contained nearly four 
acres of land, and bore timber trees that would have been no discredit 
to the Median forests. 

The intention of these wonderful gardens was to give to the flat 
ground on which they stood the appearance of forests and mountains; 
and they were made to please the queen, who came from a mountainous 
country, and didn’t admire the level plains of Chaldea. 

Like all the other glories of Babylon, the far-famed gardens have 
Jong been swept away. A stunted tree, that grows among the desolate 
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heaps of the ruined city, is mentioned by Sir James Silk Buckingham, 
who saw it in his travels, as the only remaining relic of them, 

These gardens were in terraces raised one above another, till they 
towered as high as the city wall and seemed to hang in the air. They 
were supported by a number of strong arches, built one upon another, 
and with a broad wall to hold them up. 

The terraces themselves had first a layer of flat stones, then a layer 
of reeds mixed with bitumen; upon this were placed thick sheets of 
lead, and on the lead a sufficient depth of earth for the largest tree to 
grow in. On the highest terrace was an aqueduct supplied with water 
from the river, and which kept the whole well-watered. 

Flights of steps led from one terrace to another; and all kinds of 
forest trees, and the choicest plants and flowers grew on the terraces. 
Here the queen and her ladies would come and enjoy the cool shade of 
the trees and the fragrance of the flowers. | 

This vast Babylon held a number of captives, carried from other 
countries ; for the king was a great warrior, and conquered many 
nations, It, or its king, is called in the Bible “the hammer of the 
whole earth,” meaning, I suppose, its despotic oppressor. 

Not only was the king a terror to other nations, but he governed his 
own subjects with a rod of iron. His word was law, and their lives 
were in his hand. Thus when Nebuchadnezzar set up the golden 
image—of which further on—he commanded all the people to fall down 
and worship it, and if anyone refused, he was to be thrown into tlic 
fiery furnace. And we read of persons who, for some slight offence, 
were cut into pieces, and their houses were made into dunghills. 

Babylon’s wealthy merchants were found in the markets of Tyre. 
Here they exhibited their sumptuous wares, their silken carpets 
embroidered with the figures of animals or flowers. To Tyre, also, they 
brought their wool and their cotton, their blue cloths and embroidered 
work, their “ Babylonish garments,” noted for their richness even in 
the days of Joshua, 

In Babylon, as in Egypt, we are in the land of idols. The principal 
deity worshipped by the Babylonians was called Baal, and was, in fact, 
the sun. 

The great temple of Belus, another name for Baal, was one of ile 
public works carried out by Nebuchadnezzar. It occupied a centr: ! 
position in one of the divisions of the city, and stood on a thirty-three 
acres enclosure. Before Nebuchadnezzar’s time it had been small and 
insignificant. It was said to be founded on the ruins of the Tower of 
Babel. Herodotus describes it as a great square tower from which 
seven other towers rose one above another, the last tower having a 
large chapel, a magnificent couch, and a table of solid gold. ‘The 
building was ascended without by means of a _ winding stair. 
Nebuchadnezzar enlarged and beautified it, until it covered a space of 
more than two miles, and it exceeded in grandeur even the famous 
temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. ‘Lhe gates of the temple, which were 
of brass, and of enormous magnitude, were seen by Herodotus. 

The statue of Baal was of solid gold, and forty feet in height. The 
god is represented as in the act of walking, with one foot forward. 
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There was also a golden throne; and all the riches of Babylon seemed 
heaped up here. When in after years the temple was plundered by the 
Greeks, the spoil was almost more than could be counted. 

The making of idols was one of the most lucrative trades in the city. 
Many allusions to this trade are found in the Old Testament. ‘He 
seeketh unto him a cunning workman to prepare a graven image.” 
The idol was prepared according to the wealth of the worshipper; if he 
could afford it, the idol was of gold or silver, but in many instances it 
was merely of wood, with a coating of the precious metal. “‘ The goldsmith 
spreadeth over with gold, and casteth silver chains.’ The chains were 
to fasten the idol in its place. And sometimes the idol would have a 
star of gold or silver upon its head. We read of “the star of your god 
Rempham ;” and in another place, ‘“‘the star of your god, which ye 
have made to yourselves.” 

Nebuchadnezzar made an image of gold and set it up in the plain of 
Dura, in the province of Babylon. Dr. Hales suggests that this image 
of gold may have been made and set up by the haughty and arrogant 
conqueror in opposition to the interpretation of his dream of an image 
with its head of gold and its breast and arms of silver. The hole 
image, and not the head only, was made of gold, to denote the 
continuance of his empire; and it was consecrated to his tutelary god 
Bel or Belus. The Chaldeans ‘were accustomed to set up vast golden 
images of their gods, and particularly of Belus. 

Ultimately, Nebuchadnezzar acknowleged the power and supremacy 
of Jehovah, forbidding his subjects on pain of death to speak anything 
amiss against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego; for he 
had beheld the three Hebrew youths walking unhurt amid the fiery 
furnace, and he confessed that there is no other god that can deliver 
after this sort. 

But soon after a king reigned in Babylon, named Belshazzar, on 
whom the great lesson taught to Nebuchadnezzar was lost. Belshazzar 
cave himself up to all the idolatry of the times. Ancient books relate 
his history, and the doom that overtook himself and his kingdom; and 
every particular agrees with the words spoken many years before by the 
prophets. 

In the book of Daniel, the fall of Babylon is told in a single chapter. 
Belshazzer held a banquet in his palace, with a thousand of his lords, at 
the very time an armed host lay siege to the city. The host was 
composed of Medes and Persians, and was under the command of Cyrus 
the Persian and Darius the Mede. For two years the army of the 
Medes and Persians had shut. up the Babylonians within their walls, 
but the city showed no signs of yielding. ‘There were provisions within 
it for twenty years ; and long ere this period should have elapsed the 
cnemy would be wearied out and forced to retire. 

(To be continued.) 





CURIOUS NEEDLES. 
OnE of these is the famous needle presented to the German Emperor 
last year, under circumstances of interest, The old Kaiser had paid a 
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visit to the great needle factory at Kreuznach, in order to see what 
could be produced by machinery sombined with the human hand. He 
was shown a number of superfine needles, thousands of which, together, 
did not weigh half an ounce, and marvelled how such minute objects 
could be pierced with an eye. 'The borer,—that is, the working man 
whose business it is to bore the eye in these needles—asked for a hair 
from the monarch’s head. It was readily given, and with a smile. 
He placed it at once under the boring machine, made a hole in it with 
the greatest care, furnished it with a thread, and then handed the 
sineular needle to the astonished king, The second curious needle is in 
the possession of Queen Victoria. It was made at the celebrated needle 
manufactory at Redditch, and represents the column of Trojan in 
miniature. This well-known Roman column is adorned with numerous 
scenes in sculpture, which immortalize Trojan’s heroic actions in war. 
On this diminutive needle, scenes in the life of Queen Victoria are 
represented in relief, but so finely cut, and so small, that it requires a 
magnifying glass to see them. On being opened, it is found to contain 
several needles which are also adorned with scenes in relief.—GLEANER. 


THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE, 


From the German of O. KLEtTKE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘¢ Land, land!” The boys assembled with shouts upondeck. After 
many days and nights having passed since the sad event which had 
deprived them of so many of their friends and companions, and after 
having had, with scornful hearts to await the moment which was to 
bring them in sight of their goal, a narrow strip of coast shone brightly 
in the morning light and restored hope and gladness to their hearts. 
‘“‘There is Palestine, there lies Jerusalem, where our Lord and 
Saviour lived and suffered,’ the boys shouted, and Stephen threw him- 
self upon his knees, and gazed devoutly up to heaven. Suddenly he 
sprang up, and exclaimed— 


‘‘ What is the meaning of that P”’ | 
The Christian symbol, the badge of faith and warfare, the cross, had 


disappeared, and in its stead waved from the mast head the Mahometan 
crescent, 

‘ You’re surprised,” said Ferreus coming forward, ‘‘ to see the flag 
changed. It was the danger we ran the risk of getting into, that 
compelled me to change it. You think we are nearing the coast of Syria, 
but that is a mistake, we are approaching Egypt, and yonder lies 


Alexandria.”’ 
‘‘ But how have we got here; why did not you steer the vessel into 


the open sea, so as to get sooner to the end of our voyage?” asked 


Stephen. 
‘¢ How can we resist God’s will, my boy?” replied the merchant. 


‘¢ You know how that dreadful storm injured my ships; our provisions. 
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are exhausted, the water we have got will not last more than a 
day longer, so to'go on at once to Syria is impossible, we are lost if we do 
not put in at Alexandria.” 

‘¢ What do you say, man, in the Saviour’s name? Put in here.” 

‘The danger,” replied Ferreus, ‘‘ appears greater than it really is. 
(;od has, as we know, told His crusaders that He will protect them in 
all dangers, so you have no ground for fear. Besides that, I am well- 
known in Alexandria, and have many wealthy and powerful fricnds 
among the merchants of the place, who will supply us with all that we 
stand in need of. Only a few days time we need wait, for victualling 
the ship and seeing to some needful repairs. Merchant vessels like ours 
have to be protected by these sort of flags, so as to awake no suspicions. 
Come what may, I will answer for your safety.” 

What could the young crusaders do? They could not but put trust 
in these men who had at such a great sacrifice, and only to do the will 
of God, undertaken so much. Men, too, whose great experience was 
likely to be so valuable to them. 

A few voices did, indeed, beg to be taken into the open sea, even if 
they had to suffer the extremities of hunger and thirst, so that they 
might sooner reach Jerusalem, but the larger number silently consented, 
and Ferreus swore by all that was holy that there was no other alternative 
but to land or perish. 

They drew, therefore, nearer to the coast, and after a short time all 
the five vessels were in the port of Alexandria. 

With the exception of the sailors, they were all told to remain 
between decks, Ferreus and his companions, however, went on land. 

Late in the evening he returned, in excellent spirits. ‘* We have,’’ 
he exclaimed triumphantly, “ found all our friends ready for us,— 
provisions, money, all we want is certain oi being provided. But one ship 
will have to be put into dock, and for that purpose we must make up 
our minds to remain ashort timeon land. We have so arranged every- 
thing that this can be done without the slightest danger. This very 
night the boats shall be secretly landed—and we have bribed the 
harbour-master—in short, fear nothing, you are not safer now on board 
ship, than you will be during the few days we shall be under the protec- 
tion of my powerful friends.”’ 

A few hours later a number of small craft surrounded the ships, on 
board of which the young crusaders were, and conveyed them under the 
cover of night to land. Then the train of children and the few hundred 
grown-up pilgrims who had acccompanied the crusade, followed their 
leader in slow procession. ‘The clear beams of the moon shone upon 
Alexandria, the large magnificent city, the outlines of whose buildings 
were, as it were, traced upon the horizon. ‘The strange style of building, 
the general outlandishness of everything, attracted the curiosity of the 
boys, but with this curiosity was mingled a sort of feeling of un- 
accountable dread. They followed the steps of their leader, but ail 
seemed threatening—not to say terrible—the new country, the many 
unevenly built houses, the knowledge that they were in the midst of 
these Mahometan enemies, of whose cruelty they had heard so much. 

They did not, however, go into Alexandria itself, bat turning to one 
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side, went into a suburb full of country houses surrounded by large 
gardens extending nearly to the edge of the flat sandy desert. These were 
the houses of which the merchants had spoken, as being places where 
the young crusaders might for several days find rest, shelter and pro- 
tection. Everything was in readiness; it was evident that their arrival 
had been expected. Attentive slaves led them through courtyard and 
garden to mansions, each of which seemed large enough to house the 
whole army. The weather being fine, some passed the remainder of 
the night in the open-air, in a spacious courtyard enclosed between 
four walls, and having a fountain in the middle. Among others who 
sought in this place the rest they allso sorely needed, were Stephen, 
Robert, Henri, and some of the elder pilgrims. For Stephen, indeed, 
was pitched the richly adorned tent which he had occupied at Marseilles, 
and the fifty heralds who had accompanied him all through France to 
that city, were encamped round him. Robert and Henri, having 
repeated their evening prayer, stretched themselves out upon the warm 
sand, and rolled up some of their garments to form pillows for their 
heads, Above them stretched the starry, cloudless sky, like a wide and 
glorious canopy. 

Anyone who looked at the boys now, and who had seen them in the 
fall hey-day of their hope and at Marseilles before embarking on their 
disastrous voyage, would have noticed a marked contrast between that 
large and brilliant army, and the diminished numbers and exhausted 
appearance of those now sleeping at Alexandria, 

“Good night,” said Robert to his friend, “‘ and may God send us a 
good morning.” 

“ And soon a morning in Jerusalem,’ replied Henri. 

Fear of dangers present or to come had no power to keep them 
awake, Perfectly tired out, they were both soon fast asleep. 

Presently one of the sleepers raised his head, as if suddenly awakened. 
He rubbed his eyes, and cast upon his campanions a sharp look, as if, 
so to speak, measuring their slumbers. He then got up cautiously, and 
carefully lifting one foot after another from the ground. Silently as a 
shadow his form stole along beside the wall. The bolt of a small door 
was softly opened, and as the figure passed through it, the moon fell 
upon his countenance, and revealed—Ferreus. 

Softly as these movements were made, they awoke Robert. He saw 
nothing to alarm him, but when he opened his eyes, and looked at the 
many sleepers around him, he could not help experiencing a strange 
feeling, as though he were the only living person among a whole 
multitude of corpses. 

He had been dreaming a dream which had made him sad. He 
had dreamt that he saw his mother stand beside him, and push 
the hair from his forehead with many tears, saying at the same time,— 
‘Thou hast not done well Robert, thy parents are weeping for thee, 
weeping and watching, for thou hast taken their sleep away with thee.’’ 
robert had endeavored to excuse himself, but in his sleep he could find 
no words, and his mother’s tears burned, hot upon his brow. “ 1 can 
now only come to thee in my dreams,” his mother had said. ‘ Oh, my 
child, shall we ever meet again?” ‘Then there bent over him a dark 














_ and begged hard for their lives. 
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figure, it was that of his father. The boy could not endure his gaze. 
‘‘ Wake up, unhappy one,” said his father, in a threatening tone of 
voice, and meantime a voice of terror screamed out, ‘ treachery, 
treachery.”” Robert tried to collect himself—a fearful cry rang in his 
ears. He opened his eyes, and, in the dim light of early dawn a dread- 
ful scene met his gaze. ‘The whole wide space—at least so much of it 
as was not occupied by the sleepers, was filled with armed men, whose 
very appearance was enough to carry terror to the hearts of the young 
crusaders. ‘The Saracens first attacked the few hundred adult pilgrims, 
as it was only from them that they had any reason to fear any real 
resistance. ‘Those who were still asleep were speedily bound, and the 
others were mostly soon deprived of their weapons. The body-guard 
who lay encamped around their young general’s tent awoke at once at 
the noise, and did the best they could to defend themselves and their 
leader. The noise awoke the whole host, and the sleepers rose up from 
the ground as if a stream of fire had been kindled over their heads, 
but the greater number were so completely and utterly taken by surprise 
as notto know what they did. Some threw themselves on their knees 
While others cried with bitter tears for 
their parents. Indeed, suddenly awakened from sleep, and imperfectly 
furnished with weapons, it would have been difficult for them to have 
made any successful resistance. They were, moreover, stunned by the 
loud cries of their assailants, who with thanksgivings to “ Allah,” as 
they called God, rushed eagerly upon their prey. Similar sounds from 
the other gardens and the houses, shewed that there also similar assaults 
had taken place upon the other portions of the crusading army. 


(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES: 


‘‘ You see,” said the colonel, ‘ old 
Deacon Jenks is one of those men who 
are always ready to rob Peter to pay 
Paul.” ‘ Yes,” sighed the colonel’s 
wife: ‘* but, somehow, the deacon, 
after robbing Peter, always forget’s 
to pay Paul.” 

A MINISTER had a negro in his 
family. One Sunday, when he was 
preaching, he happened to look in the 
pew where the negro was, and could 
hardly contain himself as he saw the 
negro, who could not read or write a 
word, scribbling away most indus- 
triously. After the meeting, he said 
to the negro,‘‘ Tom, what were you 


doing inchurch?” ‘‘ Taking notes, | 





massa, all the gemmen takes notes.” 
‘‘ Bring your notes here,” and let me 
eee them.’ Tom brought his notes, 
which looked more Chinese than 
English. ‘Why, Tom, this is all 
nonsense.” ‘I thought so, massa, all 
the time you were preaching it.” 

‘‘SToLE any chickens this week 
Brudder Jones ?” said a searching class 
leader to a member of suspiciously 
thieving proclivities. ‘*No, sah— 
tank de Lor’.” ‘* You’se done well,’’ 
said the leader, and passed on, while 
‘‘ Brudder Jones ” turns to ‘* Brudder 
Brown” and whispers: ‘* Lucky he 
said chickens; if he’d said ducks he’d 
had me suah ! ” 
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NATURE AND ITS GOD. 


Sze through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of Being! which from God began, 
Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man ; 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

No glance can reach ; from infinite to Thee, 
From Thee to nothing! On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 


“ Courtship.” 


Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one step broken, the great scales destroyed ; 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ! 


Popr. 


a RS 


“COURTSHIP.” 
By Wituam R. Way. 


Perhaps the most critical part of a young man’s courtship is that 
when it envolves into an engagement. I say ‘part,’ for courting is a 
life-long transaction ; it is quite a mistaken idea to suppose your acts of 
courtship ends at marriage. Surely, if a girl is worthy of your paying 
court to at all, she is still more worthy when she becomes the ornament 
of your life, and the queen of that little world, called home. 

By an engagement, I mean, when a man has asked for and obtained 
the hand and heart of her whom he loves, whether the act be formally 
recognized or not. Such an engagement, to a man of honour, is held as 
sacred as marriage, the breaking of which is looked upon in the same 
light as a divorce. You may say marriage is made more binding by 
law: What law? Should any law be held more binding than that 
which rules a man’s conscience ? Is the public sealing of a vow to be 
held more sacred than the vow itself? No. An engagement is too high 
a thing to be thought light of; too great a matter to be trifled with. 
Hence, young people, run not hastily into it. 

Again, let there be no engagement where there is not true love. 

Remember what you have asked for and obtained: the first and 
highest earthly claims on each others life and affections. One wonders, 
at times, why the one act which is to rule the destiny of two lives should 
be left to the choice of the least affectionate. 1 speak now generally; 
of course there are exceptions on both sides. But if we consider for a 
moment, we must admit that it is not man’s fault that his is not the 
deeper nature of the two. And why? He has to meet the press and 
bustle of business life; the gruff answer and rebulis of fellow men. He 
has to make one in that seething mass of humanity, ever struggling for 
supremacy. What wonder then if his social nature is a little dulled in 
the strife. 

Woman, on the other hand, is trained in an atmosphere of affection 
and comparative seclusion; the deeper depths of her nature have more 
time and opportunity given them to ripen into perfection. 

Woman’s great characteristic is essentially homeliness, the more 
homely a girl is the deeper will be her affection. It is this very contrast 
in the two sexes, the one supplying the deficiency of the other, which 
draws them together. In fact the whole social condition of both may 
be summed up in the following: Woman bows to man’s intellectual 
superiority, and he pays homage to her virtues, But now to return to 
my point. 
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I think the key to true courtship is reverence. I mean a reverence 
which not only pays deference to the wishes and opinions of another, 
but esteems and venerates every good quality of which that other is 
possessed, A reverence which ‘respects the personalities and implicitly 
trusts the seeming incongruity of action. Again, let there be reverence 
in conversation, let respect be read in your every expression and weave 
itself into all your actions. I will not deal more fully with this 
condition, although impressing it upon you as the chief one necessary 
to make a true and happy courtship, for where there is a due amount 
of reverence existing between a young couple all other good qualities 
will follow in its wake. But if neither reveres the other, then I begin 
to think that the wrong halves are seeking to be made one, 

It is asserted, and I verily believe it to be a fact, that each may find 
one whose character, disposition and temperament is exactly suited to 
their own. The life of the one, not necessary an exact counterpart, so 
blending with the other that the two become one harmonious whole. 
And it is because people will not give themselves time to find this one 
that so many ill-assorted marriages take place. Though a contrast in 
disposition and temperament is sometimes advisable, it is morally 
impossible for two the very opposite in taste and character to rightly 
appreciate each other. A man, or woman either, needs to make a 
calmly deliberated, judicious selection of one who is to be a partner for 
life. 

2nd. Avoid jealousy, (some natures are more prone to this evil than 
others.) This you can best do by simply trusting each other, and closing 
your ears to the incessant amount of small talk and insinuations you are 
sure to meet with. Give no ear to a newsmonger; a mischief-maker is 
a veritable serpent in God’s fair world, a blot on the social life of 
society. Beware of such. Do not seek any information you wish for 
second land, but go straight to the one who’s “ yea” and “ nay ” should 
be all-sufficient for you. Young couples are too apt to judge each 
other’s actions without seeking the motives by which they were prompted. 
It is this insidious doubt, this lacking of faith in each other which is 
the cause of half the dissensions which occur. Would people but have 
the good sense to trace things to their source, they would often have to 
exclaim with Moore, “Oh! what light a cause will move dissension 
between hearts that love.” Perhaps one of the chief causes of jealously 
is the social and other intercourses young people have with each other. 
But remember you are not the only couple who inhabit this earth. 
Life is not so laden with sociality that we can afford to live exclusively 
io oureslves. And your affection for each other need not diminish one 
iota by associating with others. Does the fire give less heat the more 
there are who seek its warmth ? Does the rose lose any of its sweetness 
because others beside the wearer enjoys its fragrance? Nay, and why 
should a young couple’s society be entirely limited to themselves. 

Keep your warmest warmth, your sweetest sweetness for each other, 
by all means. Guard your heart from all save the one who has the 
divine right and unexplained power to pass every barrier. But do not 
shut yourself up like a crysalis only to open in the presence of that one 
in particular, Away with that law of etiquette which forbids an 
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engaged couple enjoying the society of all and everyone with whom they 
come in contact. It arises from a narrow minded, jealous disposition 
and a lack of firm confidence in the honour of each other. Can you not 
trust each other, you have no right to get engaged. Can you? Then 
trust each other all in all. 

3rd. Cultivate a meek and humble disposition, let there be a yielding 
to the desires and wishes of each other. A spirit of forbearance in either 
sex tends largely to increase the happiness of both. 

If there be any young lady reader suffering from the woman’s righi 
mania in this particular phase of it, I would have her note this—that 
woman truly rules her husband or lover, who has achieved the 
inestimable art of self-control in speech, who can when differences 
arise, if arise they must, patiently await her opportunity and then by a 
soft answer turn away wrath. Such a course must eventually disarm 
any and every unreasonable opposition, for he is not worthy the name 
of man who would not pay deference to the superiority of disposition 
here evinced. Next to chastity the greatest virtue a woman can possess 
is meekness, that meekness which would rather yicld than have a 
controversy, And the noblest trait in a man’s character is that of 
forbearance, Instead of a continual struggle for supremacy let there be 
a constant desire to sink self in the favor of another. 

I am not now referring to principle, be as firm as a rock where your 
principles are concerned. When the great question of right or wrong 
is at stake, be as true as steel to that which is right. Sink your 
principles for none. But, except in a few instances, this is not the 


rock upon which the bark of love is wrecked. ’Tis the quicksands of 


contention and strife which are most to be avoided. ‘The little petty 
nothings, the “why’s’” and ‘‘wherefore’s,’ the omissions and 
commissions which are so often called into question, all these take far 
too prominent a part in the courtships of the present day. Hach seeks 
to be judge when both should be counsellors, ‘“ Little things please 
little minds.” J would commend this motto to the pair who are for- 
ever quibbling over trifles. If your companionship be true and genuine 
courtship the love which prompts it will sink all these minor differences, 
will rise above the low level of self to the more sublime heights of 
Christlike condescension and humility 

In conclusion, | would say,—young men do not s ome too much of 
your spare time in courting, I never see some couples but what I an 
reminded of a notice found on nearly all Building Society’s Prospectuses, 
viz.—* ge are made a first charge on the funds of the society.’ 
Young ladies are too often made a first charge on the spare time of 
young men. Now do not misunderstand me. All honour to the fair 
sex, I believe every young man to be the better in every respect for thie 
compaionship of a true Christian girl. But courtship and marriage are 
not the only things we have to live for. There is something higher still 
He who said « Follow Me,” demands your first time and consideration. 
And if we are to follow Christ closely we must in some instances deny 
ourselves. There must be exhibited by all, not less of the spiritual, but 
more of the humanitarian side of Christianity if we are to bring about 
‘¢ Peace on earth and goodwill to men.” 


Live up to the religion you. 
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profess, and though in doing so you may sometimes be called from the 

side of your betrothed, yet every right minded young lady will honour 

you the more for following what you deem to be the path of duty. 
(The End.) 


— em ee 


A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
By ms a, H. 
No. 5,—PROCRASTINATION, 


“THERE is plenty of time’’—plenty of time! yes, that is the 
continual cry of many who seem to have a dreadful fear of being too 
soon; did it arise from a sincere desire to avoid wasting time 
unnecessarily we should appreciate and honour it, but, alas! it is too 
often the result of culpable carelessness, and tends to much annoyance 
and inconvenience, not only to the person himself, but also to those 
with whom he has connections. 

This evil habit is often the result of idleness, though, perhaps, more 
frequently of carelessness and an indifference to the comfort and con- 
venience of others; its effects are, as a rule, evil both personally and 
relatively ; its consequences are sometimes dire—it renders those who 
indulge in the habit to an extent not readily seen untrustworthy, 
because none know to what it may lead. 

A father on his death-bed, stricken suddenly with a fatal illness; he 
feels his hours are numbered. Lis son, a fine young man whom he 
dearly loves, is some miles away; but, oh! he must see him once more 
before he dies; telegraph for him, there may be time for him to catch 
a train, and bring him home ere the father’s spirit takes its flight from 
earth. The message is sent, and the knowledge that the swift messenger 
is on the road calms the old man, and with patience he waits his son’s 
arrival, for he well knows their love is mutual. The time passes by, 
and the hour arrives when he should be home; but he comesnot. ‘The 
disappointment in the weak state of the invalid hastens his end, and 
he sinks and sinks, draws his last breath, and to him the world is shut 
out for ever. 

But what of the son? Within half-an-hour of the father’s death, in 
hot and anxious haste, he arrives—too late; never again shall he see 
his father’s glad smile of welcome, never again see love for him sparkle 
in his eyes. Why—why was he late? Was the train behind ; had it 
been delayed on the road? Oh! no—it arrived true to its time. 
Why, then—why was he hindered? Because, alas! he had wrapped 
around him and clasped so tightly the habit of procrastination. 
‘There is plenty of time,’’ was his evil genius, and had been his 
stumbling block all through his life. 

He received the message in due course; he knew the time the train 
started, and that train would have carried him to his destination in 
time for him to have seen his father, but he delayed starting,—“ there 
was plenty of time, besides the train was always five minutes behind ;” 
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so he waited and procrastinated, at last hurried off, and arrived at the 
station in time to see the gate shut in his face and the train start; five 
minutes would have saved a life of remorse ; five minutes would have 
eratified a dying father, 

How often is it the case that the making of a will is postponed day 
after day, week after week, year after year; “it must be done, ‘ but 
there is plenty of time’ for that, it is very important that it.should be 
done, yes, very important,’”’ one will say, “but I cannot do it now, 
I am too busy; there is plenty of time, I am comparatively young, and 
not likely to die yet;” and so he procrastinates, until some day he is 
suddenly stricken down, and the power to do so taken from him; too 
late, too late, he sees written in burning characters, and he dies with 
the consciousness that his fatal procrastination will leave those he 
loved and wished to serve destitute, <‘‘ Leave not ’till tomorrow what 
can and should be done to-day.” 


‘‘TIn human hearts what bolder thought can rise 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn 2? 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none.’ 


Another instance of the evils of procrastination of not unfrequent 
occurrence we may cite:—A man is going to insure his house and 
property or renew the insurance; ‘‘ but “there is plenty of time;’’ he 
never has had a fire, all is safe enough; I cannot spare the time now, 
he says to himself, I shall be passing the office by-and-bye, in a few 
days, next week, and will then do so. Day by day, and week by week 
passes by; “there is plenty of time,” but he has not yet found that 
convenient time; one night there is a sudden cry of “fire,’’ the house 
is full of smcke, the flames burst forth, he and his family escape with 
their lives, but ruined; through that fatal procrastination he loses all. 

But we fear the most frequent instance of procrastination is where 
man’s most serious and important interest is concerned. We are asked, 
‘What shall it profit a manif he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul;” and yet how many go on and on utterly heedless as to what 
shall become of that soul. They go on day after day living as though 
it had no existence ; we speak not now of those who profess to believe 
there is no such thing, and ignore it, but of those who tell you they do 
believe in a future life, who mean some day to think seriously about it, 
but “there is plenty of time” yet, they are too busy now, have so 
much to do that they have no time to attend to their weightiest interest. 
Speak to them, urge them, point out the danger of procrastination ; 
tell them “ this is the accepted time, this is the day of salvation,”’ and, 
with King Agrippa of old, they will say, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian, go thy way now, at some more convenient season 
I will hear thee.” When will that more convenient season arrive ? 
For many, alas! never. ‘There is plenty of time;” but they heed not 
the giant strides time takes, how quickly the years fly past, how soon, 
even should our lives be spared to the three score years and ten, old age 
overtakes us. 
3ut are we sure “ there is plenty of timet” Is not death ever ready 
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at the door? Is long life guaranteed to us? Are we young, and do 
we depend upon our youth? Let us go into the churchyards and 
cemeteries and there learn a lesson— 
‘For many a tomb admonishes aloud, 
Prepare, young reader, for an carly shroud.” 
death spares not youth. 

Do we glory in our strength ? how many a strong man has been 
stricken down without warning; are there no railway accidents, no 
lightnings flash, no collisions at sea? Are we not surrounded con- 
tinually by a thousand and one dangers which may at any moment 
hurry us into eternity? Is there “ plenty of time?” “ Plenty of 
time!” They are to the Devil the sweetest words he ever hears; 
they add grist to his mill, fuel to his fire. They say, ‘“‘ Hell is paved 
with good intentions,” how awfully must its walls resound with the 
bitter cry. “ too late, too late.” 

‘* Be wise to-day ; ’tis madnes to defer ; 
Next day, the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
if not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still.” 

Is Procrastination a sweet PP? Nay! Yet by some chance it has 
crept among the bunch, and we care not to remove it, hoping that its 
presence may act as a warning, and, by God's blessing, be the means of 
inducing some who may read this paper who have hitherto been in the 
habit of cultivating it to cast it aside as dangerous, unwholesome, 
poisonous. 

(To be continued. ) 


HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


Dried HARICOT BEANS. — The | quarter of an hour or longer, ‘To boil 
beans must be soaked all night. Put | them, put them into plenty of cold 
them into plenty of cold water witha | water and boil gently (uncovered) for 
teaspoonful of salt, and simmer for | an hour after the water is at boiling 
three hours. Stir them occasionally. | heat. To stew them, use gravy enough 
Drain ina colander. Put them into | just to cover them, season them with a 
a fryingpan with a small onion, finely | saltspoonful of salt, the same of pepper, 
chopped, and two ounces of dripping; | and simmer for an hour and a half. 
add a teaspoonful of salt and a salt- | To roast them, wipe them dry, and 
spoonful of pepper. Stir, and fry till | roast them before the fire in a Dutch 
they are slightly browned, then serve | oven for an hour and a half, and baste 
in a hot dish. them with butter. To fry them, cut 

To Cook OnNrIons, — Peel the | them into thin slices, and fry them in 
onions (three large ones), and put them | dripping till they are nicely browned. 
into cold water with a tablespoon of | Always to be served as soon as done, 


saltin it, and let them remain fora... 
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RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


“Tue stranger who would forma correct opinion of the English 
character must not confine his observations to the metropolis. He 
must go forth into the country; he must sojourn in villages and 
hamlets; he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages; he must 
wander through parks and gardens, along hedges and green lanes; he 
inust loiter about country churches, attend wakes and other rural festivals, 
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and cope with the people in all their conditions, and all their habits 
and humours. 

In some countries the large cities absorb the wealth and fashion of 
the nation; they are the only fixed abodes of elegant and intelligent 
society, and the country is inhabited almost entirely by an uncultivated 
peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the metropolis is a mere 
gathering place of many classes, where some devote a small portion of 
the year to gaiety, and then return again to the apparently more con- 
genial habits of rural life. ‘The various orders of society are, therefore, 
diffused over the whole surface of the kingdom, and the most retired 
neighbourhood afford specimens of the different ranks. 

The English in fact are strongly gifted with the rural feeling, They 
possess a quick sensibility to the beauties of nature, and a keen relish 
for the pleasures and employments of the country. This passion seems 
inherent to them, Even the inhabitants of cities, born and brought 
up among brick walls and bustling streets, enter with facility into rural 
habits, and evince a turn for a rural occupation. The merchant has his 
snug retreat in the vicinity of the metropolis, where he often displays 
as mnch pride and zeal in the cultivation of his flower-garden, and the 
maturing of his fruits, as he does in the conduct of his business, and 
the success of his commercial enterprises. Even those {less fortunate 
individuals who are doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic contrive to have something that shall remind them of the green 
aspect of nature. In the most dark and dingy quarters of the city, 
the drawing-room window resembles frequently a bank of flowers, and 
every square has its mimic park, laid out with picturesque taste, and 
gleaming with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishmen only in town are apt to form an 
unfavorable opinion of his social character. He is either absorbed in 
business, or distracted by a thousand engagements that dissipate time, 
thought and feeling, in this huge metropolis. Wherever he happens to 
be, he is on the point of going somewhere else; at the moment he is 
talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to another; and, while 
paying a friendly visit, he is calculating how he shall economize time, 
so as to pay the other visits allotted to the morning. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to his natural 
feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the cold formalities and negative 
civilities of town, throws off his habits of reserve, and becomes joyous 
and free-hearted. He manages to collect round him all the conveniences 
and elegancies of polite life, and to banish its restraints. He puts no 
constraints either upon his guests or himself, but, in the true spirit of 
hospitality, provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves everyone to 
partake according to his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and what is called 
landscape-gardening is unrivalled. They have studied nature intently, 
and discover an exquisite} sense of her beautiful forms and 
harmonious combinations. Those charms, which in other countries she 
lavishes in wild solitudes, are here assembled round the haunts of 
domestic life. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of English park 
scenery. 
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Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid green, with here and 
there clumps of gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles of foliage. The 
solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades with the deer trooping in 
silent herds across them; the hare, bounding away to the covert; 
or the pheasant suddenly bursting upon the wing. 

The brook, taught to wind in the most natural meanderings, or 
expand into a glassy lake—the sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and the trout roaming 
fearlessly about its limpid waters; while some rustic temple or sylvan 
statue, grown green and dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity 
to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery; but what most 
delights me, is the creative talent with which the English decorate the 
unostentatious abodes of middle life. The rudest habitation, the most 
unpromising and scanty portion of land, in the hands of an Englishman 
of taste becomes a little paradise. With a nicely discriminative eye, 
he seizes at once upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the 
future landscape. A sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand ; 
and yet the operations of art which produce the effect are scarcely to be 
perceived. The cherishing and training of some trees, the cautious 
pruning of others, the nice distribution of flowers and plants of tender 
and graceful foliage; the introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; 
the partial opening to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of water ; 
all these are managed with a delicate tact, and a judicious adaptation 
to local circumstances, like the magic touchings with which a painter 
finishes up a favorite picture. 

The residences of people of fortune and refinement in the country, 
has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in rural economy that 
descends to the humblest class. The very labourer with his thatched 
cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends to their embellishment, 
The trim hedge, the grass plot before the door, the little flower-bed 
bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up against the wall, 
and hanging its blossoms about the lattice; the pot of flowers in the 
window ; the holly providently planted above the house to cheat winter 
of its dreariness, and throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer 
the fireside: all these bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down 
from high sources, and pervading the lowest levels of the public mind. 
If ever Love, as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the 
cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of the English 
has had a great and salutary effect upon the national character. I do 
not know a finer race of men than the English gentlemen. Instead of 
the, softness and effeminacy which characterize the men of rank in most 
countries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, a robustness of 
frame, and freshness of complexion, which I am inclined to attribute to 
their living so much in the open-air, and pursuing so eagerly the 
invigorating recreations of the country. 

These hardy exercises produce, also, a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of manners, which even the 
follies and dissipations of the town cannot easily pervert, and can never 
entirely destroy. 
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In the country, too, the different orders of society seem to approach 
more freely, to be more disposed to blend and operate favorably upon 
each other. 

Indeed, the very amusements of the country bring men more and 
more together; and the sound of the hound and horn blend all feelings 
into harmony. 1 believe this is one great reason why the nobility and 
rentry are more popular among the other classes in England than they 
are in any other country. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may also be attributed 
the rural feeling that runs through British literature; the frequent use 
of illustrations from rural life; those incomparable descriptions of nature 
that abound in the British poets—that have continued down from the 
“The Flower and the Leaf” of Chaucer, and have brought into our 
closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy landscape. ‘The 
past oral writers of other countries appear as if they had paid nature 
an occasional visit, and become acquainted wit! her general charm ; 
but the British poets have wooed her in her most secret haunts. <A 
spray could not tremble in the breeze—a leaf could not rustle tothe 
eround—a diamond drop could not patter in the stream—a fragrance 
could not exhale from the humble violet—nor a daisy unfold its 
crimson tints to the morning—but it has been noticed by these 
impassioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into some beautiful 
morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occupations 
has been wonderful on the face of the country. A great part of the 
island is level, and would be monotonous were it not for the charms of 
culture; but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, with castles and 
palaces, and embroidered with parks and gardens. It does not abound 
in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in little home-scenes of rural 
repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm-house,and mossy- 
srown cottage is agriculture; and as the roads are continually winding, 
and the view is shut in by groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a 
continual succession of small landscapes of captivating loveliness, 


To be continued. 


THE EYE OF OMNISCIENCE- 


In passing through our city streets I observe that the windows of 
many mercantile houses are left without defence, except huge iron bars ; 
and it is easy to see that merchantmen have left their letters and papers 
upon their desks that they might return to them on the following day 
and continue their business. Their places are vacant and silent, yet 
there is in them nothing less than the presence of God Himself; and 
the Eye of Omniscience is passing over page after page and book after 
book, and Ged is noting the whole process and tendency of men’s lives. 


SELF HELP. 


THE worldling bids us help ourselves, | ** Put your own shoulder to the wheel,” 
And tells us, other help there’s none, Excellent precept for the strong ; 
That any aid, outside himself, But, when we scrutinize with care, 

No wise man will rely upon. Few to this favoured class belong. 
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_ Heaven’s help is promised but to those 
| Whose strength’s unequal to their need. 


Self-help indeed !—when this we find 
A doctrine’s summary and scope ; 
Too oft the idea conveyed is this, 


The fruitlessness of Faith and Hope. 
A. J. SHAW. 


‘They’re but a fraction of the mass, 
Who toil and sorrow to the grave, 
From every land their cry goes up, 
And ever, ever help they crave. 


Where power is given, the idle sigh 
Reaps nothing,—its deserved meed ; 








CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 
A HUMOUROUS LOVE STORY. 


By I’. M. Hotmgs, author of ‘‘ Faith’s Father ;” ‘‘Saved as by Fire;” ‘The 
Children of the Court;” ‘The Romance of Rington Beach;” ‘“ Exeter Hall 
and its Associations,” «ec. 


CHAPTER IV.-—-AN EXTREMITY. 


Srmon’s Cove was the largest of a series of recesses in the low sandy 
cliffs which began to arise at this part of the bay. The storms of many 
winters and the rushing waves of the raging Atlantic had gradually 
worn away these inlets from the soft sand-hills, and when the tides 
receded, the sandy floor was, of course, covered with all kinds of 
strange things cast up by the sea. 

When, therefore, the learned Lavinia rounded the point and came in 
sight of these treasures she put herself in a great state of simulated 
delight. 

“Oh! she cried, “‘ What quantities of the marine alge! Ma, Flossie, 
Mr. Morrison, do pray endeavour to find the Dictyota dichotoma, I am 
sure it must be here, and I want it so much to complete my collection. 

Instantly, to please her, therefore, they all bent their backs in the 
broiling sun and began to poke about among the heaps of weed. 

‘What ith it we are looking for—do you know, Mith Flothie? asked 
Frank, who somehow was now near that young lady. ‘‘ What 7th the 
marine algee ?” 

“Oh! only Lavinia’s dictionary word for sea-weed,’ cried Flossie, 
laughing. ‘She never can use ordinary words like other people.” 

“ But what ith the Dictyota dichotoma.”’ 

“Oh! a little branchy tree-like looking thing, I believe,” was 
Ilossie’s lucid reply. ‘‘ It is common enough at some sea-side places. 
It is the only one I know, and Lavinia, too, I believe.’’ 

Soon Mrs. Barlow became tired of bending over the wet sand, and so 
retiring further up, where the sand was dry, she sat herself down and 
looked benignly on her daughters. 

“Now why is it that Mr. Morrison still remains near Flossie and 
steadily leaves poor Lavinia in the lurch ?”’ she said to herself. ‘‘ This 
sort of thing must not go on much longer. To-night something must 
be said to him. At all events, Flossie really should not stand in her 
sister’s way, as she was now doing.” ‘Thus Mrs. Barlow pondered, and 
presently she called Flossie to her. But Flossie did not seem to hear ; 
she was too much occupied. 
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‘‘Mith Flothie,’ lisped Morrison, suddenly, and with great effort, 
“ You are like Columbia ,—you—you whip creation !” 

“What!” exclaims Flossie with a laugh, ‘Whip creation! I never 
whipped anything or anybody in my life.”’ 

“ Yeth—Yeth—you know what I mean,” 

‘No, indeed, I do not, Mr. Morrison. Oh! I believe here is a piece 
of—” 

“Oh! bother the 

‘‘Mith Flothie, you are dithtinctly too, too; Oh! bother, I’m not 
thaying it right ;’’ and here Mr. Morrison made great etforts to pull his: 
note-book from his pocket. 

But now their conversation was stopped by Mrs, Barlow’s majestic 
appearance near them, as she called again to Flossie, and following her 
they all retired to the inner part of the cove and rested on the dry sand. 

It proved that the piece of sea-weed found by Flossie was the 
specimen Lavinia required, and she forthwith commenced a learned 
dissertation on the subject, which was partly taken from a book on 
marine botany and was partly her own ‘ make-up.’ 

To this erudite conversation no one listened. Morrison was cursing 
his own timidity, and Mrs. Barlow and Flossie were wondering what he 
meant by his marked attention to the latter just now. 

Presently Morrison’s face cleared. His eye had caught the steady, 
speedy, advance of the returning tide, and he knew in a few more 

minutes it would hinder their return, 

Necessity is the mother of invention, they say, and Morrison was 
now screwed up to such a pitch of agony by his repeated failures, that 
he instantly decided upon a little scheme. He waited, therefore, a few 
moments longer, while the learned Lavinia prosed on about her marine 
alos, and then suddenly starting up, he said, with more energy than 
they had ever seen him exhibit before— 

‘“Bleth me! why, we are caught by the tide! Look there, the 
water ith lapping the crag round which we have to return home !” 

‘The ladies instantly started up in great alarm, and the green- 
spectacled and learned Lavinia commenced at once to bemoar. her hard 
fate, and to fire off a fine fusillade of abuse at her poor mother and 
I'logsie, who, she said, had planned the expedition. 

‘My dear !” exclaimed her mother reprovingly, “ Remember we 
have Mr. Morrison with us.’ 

While Flossie A. ob boldly, “‘ You alone are to blame, Lavy,. 
You planned the walk entirely, and would not listen to what J said. 
You, being a superior creature, surely ought to have known this. I 
being only a silly little thing, of course, could not be expected to know 
anything of tides !”’ 

Frank felt a little uncomfortable at this storm, but he could not help 
chuckling to himself. ‘ If only,” he thought, “ they had known I had 
foreseen this!’” But he said— 

‘* Now ladith, let me beg of you, do not give way to alarm. I can 
eathily help you out of the difficulty. I will take off my thoeth and 
thockth and wade through the water. I[t ith not deep yet,—and—and 
if you will permit me— 
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‘ Well!” asked Lavinia, in an awful voice. 

“YT will carry you over ‘drythod to the next little bay. Oh, I am 
thtrong enough !’’ 

The three ladies stared at each other in solemn silence for a few 
moments. ‘ What!’ thought the learned Lavinia, ‘‘am I reduced to 
such extremities as to depend for help upon that inferior creature—a 


man!’? What would her friends in town say, if they saw the-ridiculous 


object she would present! But if I do not accept his aid, what am I 
todo? Remain here all night? -I cannot. Risk getting my feet 
wet? Hence! horrible thought.” So, as every moment was of the 
greatest Importance, she consented with blushes. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


BABYLON. 


Bor Cyrus was a divinely appointed instrument to punish Babylon, 
and to free God’s chosen people from the yoke of bondage. Cyrus is 
mentioned by name in the Bible more than a hundred years before his 
birth ; and it is promised to him, “I will go before thee, and make the 
crooked places straight; I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cnt iu sunder the bars of iron.’ 

The life of Cyrus is one of the most interesting that history furnishes. 
At that time, Media and Persia were separate kingdoms. ‘The Persians 
were hardy and brave and simple in their habits; and they were 
despised by the rich and luxurious Medes. Cyrus was a Persian, and 
though brought up at the court of Media, he retained all his simple 
and hardy habits. There is a very interesting account of the early days 
of Cyrus, and of his visit to his grandfather Astyagis, the king of Media. 
It is written by the Greek historian Xenophon, and it shows the 
wisdom and the goodness of Cyrus even in his childhood. 

We are told that when Cyrus was twelve, his mother, Mandane, took 
him to Media on avisit to his grandfather Astyagis, Medir’s last king, 


595 to 560, B.c. Astyagis had a great wish to see his grandson, having 


heard say he was very beautiful, and wonderfully clever. At his grand- 
father’s brilliant and luxurious court, Cyrus found customs very different 
from those of his own country, Persia. But he didn’t allow himself to 
be dazzled by all this splendour; he stuck to the principles he had 
received in his infancy. His witty sayings and ready answers to the 
questions put to him, charmed his grandfather’s heart, and the polite- 
ness of his manners won him the affections of the courtiers, 
Astyagis wishing to cure him of home-sickness, gave orders that a 

sumptuous banquet should be prepared for him, with no stiat of the 


choicest wines and the most exquisite dainties. Cyrus gazed with 


indifference on all these pompous preparations, and said to Astyagis, 
‘¢ The Persians have no such roundabout ways of satislying their hunger : 
plain bread with cress answers the purpose with him.” 

His grandfather, telling him to dispose as he would of the good things 
on the table, he distributed them to the king’s ministers who were 
present—to one, because he taught him to ride; to another, for serving 
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his (Cyrus’s) grandfather, well ; to a third, because he took great care 
of his (Cyrus’s) mother. 

The grandfather made the grandson his cupbearer for the nonce. It 
was usual for cupbearers to taste the wine before presenting it, but 
Cyrus didn’t. Being asked the reason of his omission, he replied—“ ¥ 
suspected poison in the cup.” ‘“* Poision! How sot” * Because, 
dear grandfather, when, not long ago, you invited the great ones of 
your court to a banquet, I perceived the wine was poisoned.” ‘ How 
did you make that discovery ?” ‘‘ I saw that everyone lost sense and 
strength. They all spoke together, making such a clatter that each 
couldn’t hear what the other said; they sang silly songs, and seemed to 
forget that you were king and they your subjects. When at last they 
rose to dance, they couldn’t keep step; they’d hard enough work to 
maintain the perpendicular.’’ ‘ When your father drinks,” said 
Astyagis, ‘‘ is he never the worse for liquor?” ‘“ Never.” ‘ What 
happens to him then when he has been drinking?” “ He ceases to be 
thirsty ; that’s all that happens to him.” 

It had been foretold that Cyrus should take Babylon, and prepare the 
nations against her. 

The truth of this prophecy wasvery strikingly manifested. When 
Cyrus grew to manhood, he became a great warrior, conquered many 
nations, and added their soldiers to his army. He did this more by 
kindness than by force, and contrived to make them as faithful to him 
as his own followers were. Thus “a ‘standard was set up against 
Babylon in many a land.” The conquests of Cyrus extended over the 
whole of Asia, and formed, in the end, one great kingdom—the 


Persian. 
(To be continued. ) 


ooo 


A RAMBLE THROUGH JERSEY. 


‘‘SourHAMPTON at last. It wants but a few minutes to twelve and we 
are to embrak before midnight. There, dimly outlined before us, is our 
steamer, looking in the darkness much bigger than she really is; and, 
to satisfy’any doubts we may have, there, shining out through the dark- 
ness is the direction—“< This way to the Jersey Boat,” so hurrying 
forward we are soon wedged among a crowd of portmanteaus, long 
cloaks, and mufflers, and on board. It has been a wearisome railway 
journey, and that human feeling of each for himself and God for us all 
prompts us to go below, and, in fear of mal de mer, to secure, by the 
deposit of some article of luggage, good quarters for the voyage. When 
we again reach the deck, the bustling excitement of the night embarka- 
tion is over, and we are leaving the quay, with its yellow gas-lamps and. 
deep shadows behind us, and are gently gliding down Southampton 
Water. The number on deck is now becoming less and less, and in a 
little time, save the occasional appearance, and as sudden disappearance, 
in another part of the boat, of a long-coated fellow traveller, silently 
enjoying his cigar, we are apparently alone. A mysterious darkness 
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reigns around, the piles of luggage assume grim and unearthly shapes, 
and not a sound breaks the stillness but the plash of the tumbling 
waters. Unconsciously we sink into reverie. Ina few hours the faint 
streaks of dawn appear—the prelude to a glorious sight, one which 
painters love to depict and poets to sing of, and which even to the 
unromantic possesses enchanting interest—sunrise at sea. It is indeed 
indescribably beautiful with all its rich and ever-changing colours, 
And the warm sun has yet to attain its noon when we behold Guernsey 
with its bold headlands, and its association with Victor Hugo, and with 
that graceful author, Mortimer Collins. It is tempting enough to 
detain us, but beyond there is a fairer island, full of soft, balmy, 
sheltered spots, where the air doth ‘‘nimbly and sweetly recommend it- 
self unto our gentle senses.’ There it is that flowers grow in wild 
profusion, and fruit ripens to perfection in the open air. Nature has 
been lavish with her gifts, Do you desire to s¢e fine broad bays with a 
splendid stretch of firm sand, and many tinted and fantastic shaped 
rocks that, as Coleridge says, “ take vague likeness of the human form r’”’ 
Do you admire wild coast scenery where the clouds of spray fall over 
the breakers, and all around has an air of desolate grandeur? Or do 
you prefer to “ forsake the turmoil of the town’”’ and to nestle fondly in 
some peaceful little valley listening to the music of its rippling stream ? 
Then Jersey will answer all your requirements. Approaching the island 
the view is lovely, St. Heliers from the sea making a fine picture. The 
town, of course, takes its name from St. Heliers, who is said to have 
lived in the times of the fierce Northmen, and to have fallen a martyr 
to his profession of Christianity, and whose cheerless abode, the 
‘“‘ Hermitage,” is seen perched on the top of a bleak rock hard by 
Elizabeth Castle. This Elizabeth Castle, once the seat of Government, 
has played no unimportant part in the annals of the island. Originally 
projected in the reign of Edward VI., the present building was not 
begun till the year 1586, when it was named in honour of the queen, 
great additions being made subsequently in the reign of Charles 1. It 
is built on the ruins of an abbey dedicated to the patron saint of the 
island, St. Helerius, Tradition says that for raising funds to assist in 
its erection, all the bells in the island, with the exception of one to each 
church, were seized, and ordered to be sold. The vessel, however, in 
which the bells were placed, foundered on leaving the harbour, doubt- 
less to the great glee of all good Catholics, Here the cause of the 
unfortunate Charles I, was maintained with great loyalty under Sir 
Gecrge de Carteret, who with a handful of men, gallantly defended the 
island, till finding further resistance useless he submitted to honourable 
capitulation. And here, when the unhappy king was executed, Prince 
Charles, who had taken refuge in the island, was proclaimed king by 
the islanders; and the visitor is shown an immense pair of boots which 
are said to have belonged to this monarch, of whom Itochester wrote :— 
‘¢ Here lies our sovereign lord, the king, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never says a foolish thing, 

Nor ever does a wise one,” 


Alas, for antiquarians, the only traces of the abbey on the site of 
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which the castle is buiit, have been destroyed. Not long since a part of 
the church was standing, the choir being used as a chapel by the 
garrison of the castle, but the stern necessity of extending the fortress 
caused these interesting remains to be swept away, together with the 
house in which a great part of the history of the rebellion was written 
bv the celebrated Clarendon. 

The town, which is overlooked by Fort Regent, has a pleasant aspect. 
It contains little in the way of public buildings and statues of 
individuals, but, in other respects, there is plenty to make the time silp 
by agreeably. It has its clubs, public library, theatre, park, markets, 
and even two lines of railway, though the distance traversed by either is 
scarcely half-a-dozen miies. Nothing is more amusing than to observe 
the miniature stations, their close proximity, the entire absence of 
bustle, and the ease with which the guard discharges the triple duties of 
guard, porter, and ticket collector. 

We notice, too, the curiously half-and-half character of the town, 
which reveals itself in the blouse and snowy white cap, side by side with 
the more modern frock coat; the English and French names of 
thoroughfares, seeming, as it were, to dispute supremacy; and the 
announcements of the bellman made in the language of both countries. 

The markets of which there are three, are favourite places of resort ; 
on market days there is a splendid array of deliciously sweet grapes, 
and Chaumantel pears for which the island is so famous, and what with 
the attractively dressed visitors, and the old dames who preside at the 
stalls and drive such hard bargains, the scene is one of considerable 
liveliness. 

Then there are the excursion cars, by means of which one may see 
many—aye and miss many—of the beauties of the island. Freighted 
with light-hearted tourists, and accompanied by the ‘‘ musical guide,’ 
they are seen early in the day bound for some interesting nook, only to 
return in the evening in time for the hotel table d’héte. These guides 
are, of course, loud in praise of the island, its people, and its produce. 
We remember one of their songs which had a refrain in praise of the 
cabbage stick, something like this:—“ Ten feet high, my lads! Ten 
feet high! It’s where they grow, the cabbage sticks, ten feet high.” 
Coming through the country as night draws on, a strange sight is 
presented by a fleld of these sticks, topped with an immense cabbage. 
They are satirically dubbed the standing army of Jersey. The vegetable 
is grown in the island mainly for the sake of the stalk, which is formed 
into a formidable looking, yet very light, walking stick,” 

( Z'o be continued.) 


A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
No. 6,—PUNCTUALITY. 
PuNcTUALITY—In great measure the reverse of Procrastination ; to be 
punctual involves the necessity of being systematic, and if you wish to 
accomplish great things, or even do smaller things well, system isa 
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necessity. Things donc in a hurry are seldom, if ever, done well ; hurry 
is the parent of “ confusion versus confounded ;” untidiness is one of the 
fruits born of hurry, and that again will sow the seed of much mischief 
and uncomfort—a fruitful source of misery. Unpunctuality developed 
is like noxious weeds in a garden of beautiful flowers, counteracting the 
sweetness they breathe forth, and impairing by the contact their beauty, 


yet it is a too common fault too little heeded by a great many, even by 


some not looked upon as a fault at all. 

Unpunctuality is a thief, it robs men of their time; if we make an 
engagement with another to meet him at a certain time, we are bound 
in all honesty to him to keep that engagement to the minute; if we do 
not, we rob him of so much time as he has been kept waiting by us. It 
shews, too, a great want of respect, and a great indifference. How can 
we tell to what extent we may throw him out in his plans and other 
engagements, plans and engagements which may be of serious 
importance to him, that may again tell upon others, so, as we cannot 
hinder one wheel in a piece of machinery without interfering with the 
whole, and throwing the whole out of gear, so, by hindering, by our 
want of punctuality the plans and purposes of others, we may throw 
out the whole machinery of their business engagements to an extent we 
wot not of; we may throw a little pebble in a pool, and though the 


immediate impression made upon the water be but small, and apparently 


insignificant, we presenaly see circle after circle arise, until the whole 
poolis influenced by it. 


Punctuality engenders confidence; if we find a man scrupulously 
punctual in one thing, we naturally suppose him to be so in others, and, 


as a rule, we find it to be so; of an unpunctual man we always feel 


doubtful and uncertain, and fear to trust him. 

There are some who are scrupulously punctual in business, they know 
and appreciate the value of time, and are, therefore, careful not to waste 
their own or others; so far as business is concerned, “‘ time is money ”’ 
say they, and value it accordingly ; but out of business, when time does 
not count for money, they seem to think punctuality not worth the 
trouble. 

We are invited out to dinner, we know the time our friend dines, 
but we are quite indifferent to that, we do not see any necessity for 
putting ourselves out of the way to be punctual, we are half-an-hour 
late, what is the consequence P—the cook is made cross and ill-tempered, 
the host is annoyed, the dinner spoiled, and the pleasure interfered 
with materially ; it is, we think, an insult to the host, at all events, < 
great breach of politeness and good manners. 

This is but one social aspect of the unpleasantness, ifnot evil, of non- 
punctuality. It may appear to some of our readers a very trivial matter, 
and not worthy of recital, but is it so? It is but one of the many 
annoyances caused by this habit, a habit fruitful in uncomfort; in a 
household it throws everything into disorder. Unpunctuality in the 
morning will throw the whole of the domestic affairs out of gear for 
the day, and instead of their gliding smoothly along, each wheel fitting 
into its fellow wheel, and everything moving like a well-oiled machine, 
ts all creak, and jar, and confusion. 
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In the training of children, the discipline of punctuality is very 
essential, it encourages habits of system, and a greater appreciation of 
the value of time, and for a very trusty person it is most important 
that one hour should be made to fit in well with another so that nothing 
be lost; it is truly amazing how much time is wasted, thrown away, in 
trying to recover or make up for that which is lost for want of it. 

What should we be, where should we be, were nature to be un- 
punctual? If we knew not when the morning sun would rise, when 
the evening sun would set, or whether it would rise and set at all ? 
Where would be our seed-time and harvest, our summer and winter? 
Where should we be were this world of ours to cease its revolutions, or 
to vary one iota their speed or regularity ? Nature unpunctual! nature 
in confusion! impossible, its very existence is dependant upon its 
regularity and punctuality. 

“Order is Heaven’s first law.” Without punctuality order is 
impossible. We might well change the saying, ‘“ a place for everything, 
and everything in its place,” to a ‘‘ time for everything, and everything 
to its time,’ with some advaniage ; the “‘ preacher ” tells us ‘* To every- 
thing there is a season, and a time to every person under the heaven.” 
Unless we keep each thing to its time we destroy the harmony of the 
whole, and produce a sad and dismal discord. 

Punctuality is conducive to health of body and mind. Irregularity 
in living is destructive of health, a fact which daily experience and 
observation will confirm; regular and systematic thinking will give 
clearer and more correct ideas, hence the value of mathematics. 
Mathematics helps the mind to separate and set apart our thoughts for 
their particular grooves, to prevent their being mixed and confused, and 
so destroying their usefulness. Mix a variety of seeds together, and 
cast them into the ground, should we reap a desirable harvest? No! 
certainly not, they would probably all grow, but with what result ? The 
produce of one seed would fight against, choke, and destroy the other, 
and render all waste and useless; whereas, on the other hand, keep each 
separate and distinct, you will be able to cast each into the soil most 
appropriate to it, and all will spring up and bring forth fruit. So with 
our thoughts, keep each clear and distinct, each in its proper place then 
each will fulfil its purpose, and, instead of fog and confusion signifying 
failure, the produce will be clearness, light, and usefulness. 

But what, some may ask, has this todo with punctuality ? This,— 
without punctuality you cannot have system; without system you 
cannot have those clear definitions so essential to beauty and usefulness. 
Punctuality is a necessity, not only in the physical, but in as great, if 
not in a greater degree in the mental and moral world, 

Punctuality in our religious duties—last but not least; itis painful 
to notice how lax many are, and truly Christian men and women too in 
this respect. Go into our churches and chapels especially on the sabbath 
morning, and at the time of commencing the service, what do we find ? 
—a beggarly array of empty pews. After the first prayer, on the 
singing of the first hymn, the congregation begins to muster, disturbing 
the minister and distracting those who were there in proper time; they 
come in heated and hurriedly, and quite unable at first to settle down 
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with the reverence due to the house of God, through their hurry and 
haste in getting there. 

Is it of more importance to be punctual to your appointment with 

our fellow man than it is with your Creator, your God, your Heavenly 
Father ? How little of the spirit of David does it shew? Who can 
believe in your sincerity ? When you say with him “ I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go unto the house of the Lord. A day 
in thy courts is better than a thousand. If would rather be a 
door-keeper in the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness. How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord ; 
my heart and my desh crieth out for the living God.” Ah! how little 
of this spirit is shown when for the sake may be of “ a little more sleep 
and alittle more slumber” on the sabbath morning we are willing to 
give up so much sweet communion with our loving I’ather, or, if not, 
for the sake of a little more sleep, for the want of a proper adjustment 
of our time to enable us to be punctual, nine times out of ten, and, 
we say it emphatically. We believe that the want of punctuality is 
the result only of the want of appreciation of its value, that it is a rule 
within the power of all to be punctual if they will to be so; of course 
there are occcasional exceptions, but these exceptions might be made 
“ few and far between.” 

What more shall we say? we might say much more did space 
permit us. 

Cultivate punctuality that you may make the most of your time; the 
day is short and evening soon draws in, and the night comes when no 
man can work; seek then by it to gather up every fragment of time that 
nothing be wasted—that everything you do may be done decently, and 
in order, that your talents may be used to the full, that your lives may 
run smoothly, that God may be glorified, and you at last hear the 


Master say, “ Well done.” 
(To be continued.) 





EVERGREENS FOR SMALL TOWN GARDENS. 


Tue secret of success that will attend the planting of Evergreen 
shrubs in the neighbourhood of towns is to become familiar with such 
kinds that will endure hardships with impunity, and grow and flourish 
in the midst of smoke and dust. Failure results from the want of 
knowledge and experience, which is proved by the many examples to be 
found in town gardens struggling for existence, and which eventually 
die altogether. Many choice Evergreen shrubs that are planted, how- 
ever well and attractive they may appear at first, are unsuitable, and in 
a short period of time disappoint those who look forward with pleasure 
for them to grow and develop; but instead of this they gradually 
decline in health, and finally succumb. What else can be expected 
when quantities are annually planted that cannot endure smoke and 
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dust, and are suitable only for rural districts, where the atmosphere is 
clear and the air pure?’ 

There are, however, Evergreens that will grow luxuriantly in and 
near towns, and develop into noble specimens, thus affording pleasure 
to the lover of gardens instead of annoyance and disappointment. The 
ordinary smoke of a town is not so destructive as many suppose, and 
those kinds that will be recommended for this purpose will do well. 
Where chemical works abound in the neighbourhood of towns the 
sulphurous acid discharged from them scorches and withers all with 
which it comes in contact, and there is a difficulty in establishing even 
the robust and most luxuriant forms of Evergreens. 

RremMEpy FoR Dry Rot.—When wood is in an advanced state of 
decay very little can be done to preserve it, as, though the fungus might 
be destroyed, the substance of the wood cannot be restored. Dry rot is 
due to the attack of several species of Fungus [Pelyporus and Merulius 
lachrymans], and one of the best means of preventing their appearance, 
where possible, is providing abundant ventilation. Wood dressed with 
creosote is not attacked by these destructive Fungi, and as a remedy 
when they have made too great a progress a strong solution of corrosive 
sublimate is frequently applied, and has been found efficacious in 
checking the injury. It is important to employ thoroughly seasoned 
wood only in situations where it is likely to be attacked by dry rot. 

Maxine Soot Water.—A very useful liquid manure for plants 
generally may be easily formed of a mixture of soot and water, and it is 
surprising what beneficial effects occasional supplies of this will produce 
on all soft and quick-growing plants. The best mode of preparing it is 
as follows:—Place sufficient soot in a coarse canvas bag and immerse it 
in a tub of water. Allowing it to remain long enough, it is bound to 
change the colour of the water and afford you useful liquid manure for 
your plants. Another plan is to first form the soot into mortar or 
paste, then place it in the tub, which fill up with water, stirring 
occasionally for a day or two, then allowing the soot to settle. A peck 
of soot will suffice for about thirty gallons of water. Ifa few lumps of 
fresh unslaked lime as large as a hand are placed in the tub this will 


clear the water, and all that will be requisite will be to clear the scum 
from the surface before using, 





THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O. KLEerKE. 
CHAPTER VII.—continued. 


STEPHEN, attacked in the midst of his body-guard, and knowing imme- 


diately that there was no hope of rescue, still continued to hope in his God, 
and thought a miracle would be wrought on his behalf. 


‘“O Lord and my God!” he exclaimed, “ if I am indeed a true prophet, 


rescue me from this danger, and send thy fire upon the heathen to bring 
them to nought!” 
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This cry, which so evidently came from his very heart, inspired the 
poor boys for a moment with new strength. ‘They heard the voice of 
their holy and beloved leader—they turned expectant eyes towards 
heaven, hoping that from thence fire would certainly come down. But 
no flash of lightning shone down upon them—God was silent. He 
shewed by no miracle that Stephen was His prophet. 

‘“‘ Lord! Lord; deliver us not into the hands of our enemies!” cried 
Stephen; but while he spoke, a wild troop rushed menacingly towards 
him. The young heralds, who, with a faithful love that deserved a 
better fate, endeavoured to protect the shepherd-boy, rushing against 
them, Without any compassion for their tender years the ruthless 
men threw themselves upon the lads, as they made their ineffectual, but 
heroic defence. It wasa terrible sight to see the delicate young forms 
so hewn and hacked. Sad would have been the butchery, had not 
Stephen, almost before one of his companions had fallen in this 
barbarous onslaught, come calmly forward, and said with a dignity and 
a decision far beyond his years—* [t is me you seek, let these go their 
way—here I am.”’ 


Krom his youthful face there shone out a heroic glance, deserving of 


a far different lot. Even the rough Saracen Wellias, for an instant 
drew back, and ceased their attack. But it was but for a moment that 
the noble vision exercised power over those rude natures—for in the 
next instant they rushed again upon Stephen and bound his hands with 
ropes. The golden fillet, which, as a badge of his rank among the 
crusaders he wore upon his brow, they tore mockingly from his head, 
and trampled under their feet. 

Stephen uttered no cry of pain, nor did he make any resistance when. 
his limbs were bound with tight bands that hurt him much; but the 
other boys at the sad sight, burst into bitter tears. With him their 
chosen leader, hitherto apparently so blessed of God, all their hopes 


were gone; ifsuch a fate was to await him, what was to become of 


THEM? All was evidently lost—no one thought any longer of making 
resistanve—the adult and experienced pilgrims had been overcome ip. 
sleep, almost at first, and the whole crusading army had with one blow 
been betrayed into the hands of the Saracens. 

“We must die,” said Robert—* oh my poor mother.’ Henri 
¢rasped his friend’s hand with many tears. “ l’orgive me, forgive me,”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘“ If it had not been for me you ‘would not have been. 
here.”’ 

‘ No,’ replied his friend. ‘ It was the will of God, and, come what 
may, it will be all right.” 

Just at that moment there appeared two men, whom the Saracens 
received with respectful greetings, the boys on the other hand with 
something very like execration. Their eyes seemed to gloat on the 
numerous victims of their treachery. ‘Those two men were Porcus and. 
Ferreus. 

They exchanged some words with the leaders of the Saracen soldiers, 
and gave them their future orders. 

But when the two drew near to Stephen, who had hitherto remained. 
silent, his lips alone moving in half-uttered prayers—he lifted up 
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liis eyes to heaven—he could not join his hands as they were fettered— 
and said, solemnly. “ Do not think you will escape punishment for 


this, you wicked, wicked men, God’s judgments, I am sure, will light 


upon you for it, and on your children.” 

The wretched men trembled with fear, strong as they were, and 
helpless as was the poor youth into whose face they scarcely dared to 
look. ‘ You bold mad boy, how do you dare to speak in that manner,” 
Poreus said at last. ‘* What hinders my cutting off your head, if I 
please. In the name of Mahomet, hold your forward tongue.” 

‘“ Do not call upon your lying prophet,’ said Stephen, perfectly 
fearless. ‘ In the hour of death you will find him unable to help you.” 

“ Do not you slander the prophet,” cried Porcus, “ or you shall die,” 
A Saracen who understood French, and had caught these last words, 
was about then and there to carry out this threat, and was just in the 
act of brandishing a scimitar over his head—only waiting for a single 
glance from Porcus ere he killed Stephen. But Ferreus held him back, 


exclaiming— 


“Stop, you have no right to defraud me of my money in that way. 
Of what use will the boy be to me when you’ve killed him. 

‘* Who would buy a dead slave ? You are welcome to do anything 
you like to him when once he is sold. He will learn to respect 
Mahomet then, you may be sure.” 

«“ There thou lhest,—thou miscreant,” said Stephen. ‘“ I will only 
call upon my Saviour—the Lord Jesus Christ, and on Him will I call so 
long as the breath is in my body. 

Ferreus merely replied, coldly,—‘ Carry them all at once to the 
market-place. Allah has indeed blessed our merchandise. That was 
a catch; for a couple of years we shall have slaves enough and 
to spare.” 

The unfortunate captives were then with rude haste urged forward, 
the grown-up ones in front with their hands tied—then the boys in 
troops, deprived of their weapons and half-naked! So, ignominiously 
were led along the same children whoa few weeks before had been 
hailed with ecstasies of veneration by half France, as the deliverers and 
protectors of the Holy Sepulchre. First and foremost was led along 
the unfortunate Stephen, who, though forsaken and betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, had not lost faith in his own divine mission. In 
order to mock his pretensions to be a leader and a saint, a crozier had 
been placed in his fettered hands and a turban upon his head. 


CHAPTER. VIII. 


THe extraordinary event of a crusade, carried on entirely, or almost 
entirely, by children, and the fact of the whole army having been made 
prisoners at once, quickly became known all over Alexandria. Young 
and old pressed eagerly to the slave-market, where so many thousand 
French boys had been taken to be sold, together with as many as four 
hundred adults, mostly priests. ‘There were at that time many Saracen 
Princes in Alexandria, so there was no chance of this human race lacking 
a purchaser. 
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They were stationed in rows, and guarded by armed Saracens. Scarce 
any precaution had been taken to protect the unfortunate betrayed ones 
from the glaring heat of the sun, which beat down pitilessly upon their 
heads. 

For their companions whom the sea had devoured, they had shed 
many and bitter tears, and now they wept for themselves, the survivors, 
and envied the lot of the dead—courage and hope were all gone. 

Porcus and Ferreus, the traitors who had delivered over the poor boys 
to the Mahometans, went about from one part of the slave market to 
the other, measuring with sharp mercantile eyes, their living booty, and 
counting up their expected gains—quite unmoved by the silent sorrow 
depicted on the faces of the poor young captives. 

“Tt makes me angry,” said Porcus, “ to think what we have lost by 
that wretched storm. Six thousand youngsters and more drowned, 
just think of that. What might’nt we have made if they had been 
saved. And all the expense of fitting out and manning that ship, just 
for nothing. Never mind, we shall get some more such opportunities 
some day, no doubt, and, in the meantime, let’s make the most of what 
we’ve got. We must charge pretty high for these little curs of 
christians after all the trouble and expenseand risk they’ve cost us. But 
see, here comes our customers, the rich and noble Eusirs—do look, there 
is the Califf of Bagdad himself, and there is the Bey of Alexandria. 
Tiresome, he'll want to buy cheap, I warrant you. By Mahomet, a fine 
company. Heaven grant us a good market day, and help us to get rid 
of all our christians before nightfall. Yes, may the blessing of the 
prophet be upon us.” 

The Bey of Alexandria, the Caliph of Bagdad, and ten or twelve 
Saracen ‘princes then drew near. The two merchants bowed down to 
the ground. 

‘“ Are these the slaves?’ some of them said. “ Why they are mere 
children. You will surely let them go for almost nothing,” 

Ferreus shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed—“ We should be 
willing enough to let you have them cheap—but you see, having had two 
of our ships wrecked with above ten thousand on board; ours has been 
great risk and small profit.” 

The Bey of Alexandria, coming up to the Sicilian merchant, said in a 
low tone—“ You remember, Hassan, that in return for our help, you 
have promised to make over to us three thousand of the slaves,” 

‘ Allah!” exclaimed the merchant in atone of great indignation. 
*¢ Two thousand slaves, that is too much. J¢ was only a thousand we 
promised.’ 

The governor shrugged his shoulders and knit his brows, exclaiming 
at the same time, as he stroked his long beard—“ Do you dare to give 
me the lie to my face? ‘Take care, man, what you are about.” 

Ferreus, or Hassan, as the renegade was called by the Saracens, bent 
down low, to the very ground, and said in reply to this: “ O ye of the 
prophet, exalted light of true believers, pardon thy poor slave if his 
memory differs from yours. A thousand my lord, only a thousand it 
was.” 

The eyes of the Saracen flashed with wrath. 
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The Baby. 


‘* Covetous dog, miserable slave,” he exclaimed, “‘ do you expect to 


be able to haggle with me? 


Can you deceive me? 


No; I can assure 


you you do not know who you have to deal with—”’ 


« What was it 1 said, two thousand ? 


hundred.’’ 


No, it was two thousand five 


‘‘ Hold your peace, or for every slave you cheat me of you shall have 
a beating. Do you suppose I am set here to execute judgment in vain ? 
Even supposing I asked you for half your slaves—and more, you 
would have to give me them. At once, then, go and count out the 
two thousand five hundred slaves, and put them apart from the others.”’ 
‘Tt shall be done,’ answered the merchant, who dared not utter any 


more objections. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BABY. 


‘‘ Toddle, toddle, waddle, waddle, 
On her little pinky toes ; 

Stumble, stumble, trip and tumble— 
That’s the way the baby goes. 


Prattle, prattle, rattle, rattle, 
Little shouts and little shrieks 





HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


| Tears, with laughter coming after— 


That’s the way the baby speaks. 


| Playing, toying, still enjoyiug 


Every sweet that nature gives ; 
Waking, sleeping, smiling, weeping — 
That’s the way the baby lives.” 


TAPIOcA PupDING.—MATERIALS, , together. Lay half in a small pie dish, 


—Four ounces of tapioca, two ounces 
of beef suet, one pint of cold water, 
one pint of milk, one pint of custard. 
Process.—Chop the beef suet as 
finely as possible, and put it with the 
tapioca into a pie-dish, pouring the 
cold water over it; set in a cool oven 
for half an hour, then add the milk, 





mix thoroughly with the tapioca, and | 


return to the oven, letting the pudding 
bake for about an hour. 
the custard, in a glass jug or bow], 
as an accompaniment, and sweeten 


to taste with moist sugar or loaf sugar | 
Sago may be used instead | 
of tapioca in making puddings of this | 
kind, which are wholesome and nu- | 


powdered. 


tritious, and especially suitable for in- 
valids, young children, and those whose 
digestion is out of order. 
means omit the custard from this 
dish ; by this addition tapioca pud- 
ding is made delicious and acceptable 
to everyone at table. 
EVALINE’S PUDDING. 
sized sour juicy apples, peeled, cored, 





and chopped, two onnces of currants, | 
Mix these 


washed and rubbed dry. 





_ dried flour, add one well-beaten egg 


Serve with | 


By no | 





Three good ! 


and over it a tablespoonful and a half 
of honey, then the remainder, and 
another tablespoonful and a_ half 
(which will be five ounces of honey.) 
Mix by degrees three-quarters of a pint 
vf milk into four tablespoonfuls of 
and one ounce of finely chopped suct ; 
beat till it becomes a smooth thicé 
batter. Pour it over the fruit, and bake 
in a Moderate oven for an hourand 2 
quarter. 

WHITE FRIAR’s PubDDING.—Boil 
one good sized carrot till tender, then 
rub it through a hair sieve ; chop fine 
one sinall apple and half a pound of 
suet: wash and rub dry a quarter of a 
pound of currants, stone a quarter of a 
pound of raisins. Mix these ingre- 
dients together, and add two _ table- 
spoonfuls of treacle, half a saltspoonfui 
of mixed spice, and by degrees half a 
pound of flour. Add a little cold 
water if necessary, Beat the mixture 
into a sti dough; put it into a basin 
rubbed with dripping, tie a cloth over, 
put it into boiling water, and boil fast 


for five hours. 
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HARVEST HYMN. 


The barley droops its graceful head, in sign 
Of full maturity—as if to ask, 

‘* When will the sickle on the upland shine, 
And harvest-men begin their joyous task ? ” 


First came the tender blade, and then the ear, 
And now the full corn in the ear we see ;s 

God sends the crowning blessing of the year, 
The finest of the wheat for you and me, 


Then, O ye harvest labourers! begin, 

Thrust in your sickle, bind your sheaves, with joy, 
A thousand voices swell the busy din, 

And willing hearts and hands find full employ. 


Thrust in the sickle—while the sunshine smiles 
Seed-time and harvest still ’*tis God prolongs, 

Soon shall you share the guerdon of your toils, 
And hill and valley ring with harvest songs. 





THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O. KLETKE, 
CHAPTER VIU.—continued. 


THE two young friends were still standing side by side. ‘ Good and 
gracious God,” exclaimed Robert, earnestly, “ still grant us to one 
another, I beseech Thee. Do not let us be separated in our misery.” 

Henry leaned languidly upon his friend, and said,—‘“ I shall not 
long have to be a slave—lI shall be put to death as of no use, for I am 
not strong enough for much work. Oh, Iam so tired, and everything 
looks so dark all around me; if I might only lie down and go to sleep 
for a little while. My bodily eyes will never see Jerusalem, now, but 
the new Jerusalem will shine upon ‘me, and my poor weak body will be 
made incorruptible and immortal, Do not weep, good, kind Robert— 
do not grudge me death, for [long for rest, and if ever you succeed in 
getting back again to France, give my love to my dear parents and beg 
them to forgive me.” 

With sobs Robert grasped the hand of his friend—it was for the 
last time. 

The boys were torn from one another. As Henri fell down upon the 
ground an unfeeling slave-driver gave him a severe push with his stick, 
saying at the same time—*“ Stand up, it is not time for that yet.” 

Henri endeavoured to rise, but reeled and staggered, and said to his 
friend in broken accents—‘ Robert, do not forget.’’ 

Robert pressed towards him, no fear of similar treatment holding him 
back; he sprang, he flew to his fainting friend, who had again fallen 
upon the ground, but around whose lips there played a sweet smile—and 


was a smile of blessedness. In the delicate, fragile body, the spark of — 
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life had become extinguished, and the smile upon his lips seemed left 
there by the kiss of the angel who had carried him home to God. ug 

Robert threw his arms around the dead form, he pressed his earliest 
friend to his heart, with all the keen feeling which is given by the first 
bitter sense of loss, and he did not even feel the rough hands that were 
trying to tear him from the dead. The feeling that he had lost his 
friend made him indifferent to everything else. He might again obtain 
his liberty, but the faithful heart that had ceased to beat, was lost to 
him for ever in this world. 

Stephen stood firm and immovable. His eyes were not directed to 
anything going on around him—lost in his own reflections, he calmly 
awaited whatever might be his fate. 

‘‘ You see here,” said Ferreus, mockingly to a dark, grim-looking 
man who went along with him, “ the shepherd-boy, the saint and 
leader, who promised all these young fellows that he would take them 
to the conquest of Jerusalem, and the rescue of the crucified one’s 
sepulchre.”’ 

The Saracen looked at him with a penetrating gaze which the boy 
met in perfect calmness. 

‘* That one I should like to buy,’ said the Emir, ‘“‘and seventeen 
others, too.’’ 

Again they followed the shepherd boy as their leader. 

‘Tell him what I have already told you,” said the Emir to Ferreus. 
“If he will set the example of giving up his accursed faith, and 
embrace that of Mahomet, I will treat him in every way as my own 
son.” 

“Do you hear that, you saint ?’”’ said the merchant to the boy. ‘“ Do 
you understand what great good fortune has come to you? Here is an 
illustrious Emir, a descendant of the prophet, who has purchased you 
as his slave, and promised to adopt you as his son, if yow on your oath 
will promise to renounce the crucified and to acknowledge Mahomet 
instead.” 

“ What do you say to me?” said Stephen, indignantly. ‘“ You 
apostate Judas, who have in heart, if not in reality, betrayed your 
Master! My Saviour is the Lord Jesus Christ,whom I acknowledge 
aloud and openly before the whole world. Away with your lying 
prophet.”’ 

‘The Emir then caused the other boys to be questioned in the same 
manner, and have the same proffers made to them, but these weak, 
captive children, refused without a single exception, to deny Him into 
whose name they had been baptized. And their unfortunate leader con- 
tinued to display the same courage of faith which he had shewn from the 
time when he was first (according to his own idea,) commissioned by 
God to summon the Crusade. He besought them in aloud voice, not 
to prove faithless to their Saviour, As if inspired, he cried out to the 
other boys—*‘ Do not let us, under any temptation, renounce that 
Saviour who has purchased us with His precious blood, and death upon 
the cross for us. [Friends and brethren, I beseech you for the sake of 
your own eternal salvation, to hear me and stand strong. What is any 
earthly good compared with everlasting salvation through Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Saviour ?”’ 
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Such words, passed on as they were rapidly from mouth to mouth, 
strengthened the faith of all, and gave them wonderful eudurance, 
enabling them to hold out firmly through all the terrifying events of 
that dreadful day. 

“ You see, illustrious Emir,” said Ferreus, this boy only leads the 
others astray by his fanatical self-will, He must be made an example 
of, him you must compel to renounce and deny his false faith. If you 
succeed in bending him to your will, I will answer for it that the others 
will give you no trouble.” 

“Tell all the others, Hassan,” said the Eastern prince, “ that the 
prophet is full of wrath at their unbelief. ‘To the believer his count. 
enance is gracious, but it is terrible to the infidel.” 

“ Foolish boys,” exclaimed Ferreus, ‘ no longer delay—the sword is 
hanging over your heads—terrible is the punishment that awaits 
unbelief—there is no God but God, and Mahomet is His prophet !’” 

Then, in a sweet chorus of fresh young voices came the sound— 
“ Praised be Jesus Christ for evermore!’ And from time to time went 
the cry—echoing from the lips of thousands of these unfortunate 
children, their courage never failing. 

“ You see plainly that kindness here would be thrown away,” said 
Ferreus. “ They continue obstinately to praise the crucified.” 

The countenance of the Mussulman. which until then had remained, 
to all appearance calm, as if he were patiently waiting for the result, 
now changed to a threatening aspect. In his wild expression might be 
seen all the raging zeal of the fanatic. 

‘* Allah! ’”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ I have endeavoured to pursue a path of 
kindness—it is these miserable ones who have themselves unsheathed 
the sword, 

So saying, the Emir turned to the Bey of Alexandria, exclaiming as 
he did so, “In the name of the prophet, oh, brother, have I come 
hither, in order to convert these Christian children unto good 
Mussulmans—but it has been in vain that I have wasted my time 
upon them—in vain have I striven to allure them with promises 
of good—they obstinately persist in worshipping the crucified. Tell 
me if you disapprove of my causing these selt-willed and stiff-necked 
ones to be punished in the sight of all here present, to serve as a 
warning example to the others r” 

‘“ Command, oh beloved brother,” replied the governor of the city, 
glad to oblige one who passed among his fellow Mahometans for a 
very religious man, indeed, quite a saint, “‘ whatsoever thou desirest in 
this city.” 

‘ Let this unbeliever be burnt, impaled, cut in pieces, anything that 
seems to thee likely to strike terror into the minds of such as will not 
acknowledge Mahomet for a prophet.”’ 

Allah! They are slaves, therefore, do unto them according to thy 
pleasure, and to my slaves also—from all those that I have bought, 
choose as many as thou wilt.” 

The Emir bowed, and beckoned to one of his slaves to bring forward 
the instruments of torture, with which he hoped to convert these poor 
lads from the religion of Christ to that of Mahomet. Stems of trees 
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were laid crosswise upon one another and made firm in the ground 
before the eyes of the poor children, so as to strike terror into their 
hearts. After this terrible preparation, the Emir commanded the 
shepherd-boy and the seventeen others to be beaten with rods, and with 
cruel ingenuity the tormentors caused the blows to , descend again and 
again in the same place, so that every one’s back was soon bleeding. At 
this fearful sight the boys who were not being beaten, ‘broke forth into loud 
cries and lamentations, and covered their faces so as not to see it—but the 
victims themselves remained perfectly silent and did not betray their 
sufferings by a sound. 

After a while the torturers paused, and Ferreus, approaching the 
boys, said—‘“‘ Have you thought of any better answer? The Emir is 
still ready to shew you favour—he will take you into his own household. 
You have no idea how rich and powerful he is, and what an easy and 
prosperous life will be yours—far more so than anything you could form 


any idea of in your own poor homes. Fortune smiles on you; in this 


foreign land you will find not only a master, but a father. And would 
you not be acting very foolishly if you were to prefer torture and 
suffering to the favour of a mighty prince? What is it that is required 
of you? Only to cease worshipping the crucified, and to acknowledge 
Mahomet as the true prophet of God. What causes you to delay any 
longer? ‘The Saviour whom you praise so much has not rescued you 
from captivity—and is not likely to save you from death, if you con- 
tinue obstinate much longer.” 

‘‘ Hold your piece, apostate,” exclaimed Stephen, “ all your tempta- 
tions are from the devil, and have no power to entice ws. Our Lord 
and Master is Christ Jesus, not your false prophet Mahomet, and even 
though the Lord of all the heavenly hosts Aas allowed our mortal 
bodies to fall into your hands, and to be imprisoned and tortured, it is 
only, you may be sure, that shame and suffering may be the means of 
purifying our soulsfrom sin. That death with which you threaten, 
will prove but a deliverer, sent us by our Lord and Saviour, to set us 
free from evil, and bring us into everlasting happiness under the blows 
of your rods. Yes, evenif nailed upon the cross, we will always con- 
tinue to cry—‘‘ Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Then in a firm and joyful tone the other seventeen boys cried out— 
‘¢ Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“You see,” continued Stephen, “that we are all of one mind. 
Torture us, kill us, if you like, but God will help us to the end, so that 
we may be worthy to stand in the ranks of His holy martyrs.’ 

‘“‘ Let them be nailed to the cross, great Emir,” said Ferreus, so 
struck with the firmness and constancy of these youths as to be almost 
frightened at it. ‘ Give them no further respite, they are evidently 
determined to die. But though they think they have made up their 
minds to meet all the pains of death, these children know not what 
death means—they can form no conception what itis to have sharp nails 
driven through hands and feet, and slowly, slowly to languish their 
lives away upon the cross, looking death in the face for hours before it 
comes,’ 


The Emir cast a long and searching look at the poor, suffering; 
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bleeding young martyrs, who were repressing with such manly spirit, 
all outward signs of what they were enduring. 

“ I should be glad to spare their lives,”’ he said at last, in a voice of 
surprize and admiration. “ What men such children would make! 
And that one especially! ‘Tell him that he shall be my son! That I 
will make him rich and distinguished—that he, now a slave, shall one 
day have command over thousands of slaves. By Allah ! what may 
not this boy expect if he will only acknowledge the true prophet! ‘Tell 
him all that for the last time—but if my offers are again refused, there 
is no help for it they must all die upon the cross, for I have sworn it. 
Ferreus then stepped forward to the boys, and told them of the offer of 
a life of ease and luxury which the Emir had promised, on the one 
condition. And the crafty man knew how to clothe these promises in 
the most attractive language, and to paint in the most glowing colours 
the advantages they all, especially Stephen, would obtain by complying, 
but the boys remained unshaken. Stephen only replied, gazing up at 
the same time towards heaven— 

‘‘ T have a Father there, mightier and greater than anyone in this 
world, and He will never leave or forsake me, unless I forsake Him.’’ 

Ferreus then pointed to the wooden crosses which had been erected 
in their midst, and said in a threatening tone. ‘“‘ As surely as I stand 
here, if you delay any longer, there are the crosses on which you will all 
be put to death.”’ 

“ So let it be!” cried the shepherd boy ina tone of voice not only 
patient, but joyful. ‘“‘Has not our Lord Himself suffered upon the 
cross? What else could we desire? blessed be the death that leads us 
to our Saviour. This is the victory which was promised to us! I see 
them already, the crowns of the conquerors, the white garments of the 
saints and angels.”’ 

” Superstitious and obstinate youth!” said Ferreus. ‘“ You shall 
have what you desire—you shall die the miserable death of the cross.” 

‘ And shall your death be less miserable,” said Stephen in the tone 
of a prophet. ‘ Shall youand your companion in treachery and wicked- 
ness, escape at God’s hands the due reward of your deeds ?”’ 

The renegade turned pale—a shudder went through his frame, he 
held back the words of mockery with which he was about to meet the 
boy’s prophetic warnings, and the forced smile upon his face was in 
itself a proof of the terror he was experiencing, it was so evidently put 
on to conceal his real feelings. What the Emir had threatened came 
true. 

Did not the heavens cover themselves with dark clouds? Could the 
sun shine as usual, when these eighteen boys were being so mercilessly 
fastened to the cross? No cloud appeared in the sky—the sun did 
not hide his face from the sight of the cruel deed; nature is incapable 
of compassion. Man alone fee/s,and a man could cause eighteen 
children, only because they prayed to their Saviour—to be tortured and 
fastened to the cross. 

And these children, in the midst of their sufferings, still continued to 
call upon Christ. How nobly they made up, by their courage and 
patience, for the folly of their wild attempt, for their disobedience to 
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ipelc parents in setting out for that Holy Land, which, alas, they were 


never to reach. 


The result which the fanatical Mahometans hoped would have been 
brought about by these terrible executions, did not come after all, for 
the other children and the adult pilgrims, horror-stricken as they were 
by the terrible sight they had beheld, still continued firm in their refusal 
to renounce their faith,—and the Caliph of Bagdad, who had purchased 
as slaves many of the priests who were to be found among the crusaders, 
refused, more humane than the others, to allow any more cruelties to be 


committed. 


So ended this crusade, which robbed France of many of her fairest 
blossoms, and sowed a plentiful harvest of sorrow and mourning—begun 
in enthusiastic hope, it ended in death and slavery. Thousands had 
met a watery grave, the wonder-working shepherd boy had expired upon 
a cross, and the remainder of the host were scattered all over the Eaat 
in the fetters of bondage. Not one unhappy mother had the sad con- 
solation of weeping at the grave of her beloved child. Yet, however 
mournful were the consequences of this crusade, however many were the 
earthly hopes wrecked in it, there was yet, in the midst of bonds and 
death, a victory won as great and glorious as rare—the victory of 
Christian faith and courage. Not men, but boys of tender age won this 
victory, for they had chosen to die rather upon a cross, than to deny 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This noble conduct, which stands almost alone 
in the history of that time, must have kindled many hearts at home to 
a new zeal and determination, however great was the lamentation and 
mourning the sad news spread all over France. 

In honour of those among the boys who perished in the shipwreck, 
Pope Gregory the IX. caused a church to be built in the island of San 
Pietre off the coast of Sardinia, to the memory of these New Holy 
Innocents’ and it was said that in later times pilgrims were there shown 


the bodies of some of the drowned boys which had been thrown up by 


the waves, and had remained miraculously preserved from corruption. 
(To be continued. ) 


ne 


AN EVIL IMAGINATION. 


I mer a man some days ago, who said to me, he had so injured 
certain nerves of his eyes by the excessive smoking ‘of tobacco, that 
there was continually before his sight a small black speck, which lit 
up everything he beheld, If he \ooked at the bright sun, or fair moon, 
or beautiful landscape, or white lily, or into the face of any man, woman, 
or child, there was the ugly, deteriorating black spot caused by his 
defective vision. It mattered not at what or at whom, the first thing 
to attract his notice was this black spot. I could but think while 
listening to the sadly afflicted man, of how many there are, who, 
by the indulging of an evil imagination, comparable to using, or rather 
abusing a pernicious weed, have so weakened, and, in many Cases, so 


entirely destroyed the sensitive organ of moral perception, that now 
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they can scracely look upon anything God has made, no matter how 
fair and sacred and holy, without beholding at the same time some 
black spot which mars for them the fair design. Let a person 
allow the thoughts to dwell frequently on that which is evil, the 
imagination to revel amid scenes that are impure and unholy, and ere 
long the vision of the soul will become so diseased and unable to see 
aright, that it will be far beyond the skill and power of any human 
being to restore it to what it was in the days of innocent childhood. Only 
by applying to the physician of value, and continuing to anoint the 
eyes with the eye salve he has prescribed, can a perfect cure be 
effected.—G, H. Roxpsins. 





CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 
A HUMOUROUS LOVE STORY. 


By F. M. Houmes, author of ‘ Faith’s Father ;” ‘Saved as by Fire;” ‘The 
Children of the Court;” ‘The Romance of Rington Beach;” ‘ Exeter Hall 
and its Associations,” «c. 

CHAPTER V.—THE LITTLE QUESTION. 


Heir me, O Muse, to sing the Herculean labours of the fat Frank 
Morrison in rescuing these distressed dames from their perilous 
position! No laurels wreathe his brow, nor is his name inscribed on 
the roll of fame, but it was truly a doughty deed ! 

The fair and learned Lavinia was light enough. As she herself 
complacently said when she felt herself borne easily along, ‘all her 
weight was in her brain. She had developed her intellect.’ 

The stalwart Frank strode sturdily along, plashing merrily through 
the brown flood, until the point was rounded and Lavinia was placed 
high and dry on the other side, whence it was easy and dry walking 
home. Then he returned for Mrs. Barlow, and in pausing before taking 
up his second burden he drew a long breath—for Mrs. Barlow mighi 


have said of herself, 
“¢ Stouter than I used to be, 
Still more corpulent grow I-— 
There will be too much of me 
In the coming bye-and-bye !” 

But there was no time to be lost. Every minute the tide was slowly 
and surely rising higher and coming nigher, so that the distance to 
wade through the water was gradually growing further, 

Once more, then, plunged the plucky Frank into the brown and 
foaming flood. But it is easy to see that this time he is much over- 
weighted. The water, too, is much higher. He reels and staggers 
with his heavy burden, Mrs, Barlow screams, and asks him to walk 
steadily. 

Flossie, standing as near as she can to them, watches with eager eyes. 
‘“ Really, Frank is a good fellow,’’ she says to herseif, <‘ Poor man, he 
must be tired. Ah! what is that—he is slipping—Oh! O-oh!” and 


she screams. 
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True, quite true, the fat Frank falls in his task. He reached the 
point just where he had to turn to go inland again to the second bay, 
and just as he reached this, the deepest part, he tottered more than 
usual, Mrs. Barlow lurched forward in his arms—he lost his balance L. 
and, with a scream from all three ladies, poor Mrs. Barlow and the fat ae 
Frank tumble into the brown water. St 

Scream after scream rends the air, and anon a piteous and bedraggled 
object arises, holding Frank’s hand. 


It is Mrs. Barlow. But oh, how changed ! be 

Of course there is not the least danger, the water only being a foot or se 

eighteen inches deep; but the discomtort is great! She speaks not a oa 

word while splashing through the water, nor until she stands on the se 
t 


dry sand beside her daughter. But then, who is this running towards 
her? Who can it be? | 

‘“ That odious American,’ and she bites her lip with vexation. ‘a 

He, in order to avoid the tide at Simon’s Cove, which was well ee 
known for its treachery, had climbed the cliffs further on and was ot 
walking home when the screams brought him back to them. ie 

“Wal,” he said, when he came near enough, ‘I guess, Mrs. Barlow, ‘ 
you are fixed up this time !”’ 

She was ready to sink into the ground with shame and mortification. 
To appear thus before the man whom she had so snubbed! ia. 

Then he turned to his friend :— ee 

‘Why, Morrison, where are you off to f” 

But Frank did not stay to answer. For the fiith time he plunged : 
into the water and made his way back. 

He found Flossie all anxiety to know how her mother was. She had 
seen the catastrophe and had watched her mother disappear round the ' 
point. Frank consoled her as well as he could, but he did not venture } 
to propose to wade through the water with Flossie. He said— ; 

“We are caught by the tide—ain’t we? But I don’t mind—do you ? i 
I wanted to be boxthed up with you, Mith Flothie.”’ 

The girl changed colour and looked at him quickly, and then averted i a7 
her eyes and kept silence. eae. 

Poor Frank, stammering and stuttering, went on— aes 

‘“* Now that I know there’th no fear of interruption I want to thpeak 
to you, Mith Flothie. Ihave tried ever tho many thimeth, but thome 
how it’th alwayth gone wrong.” | : 

Still silence from Flossie. She did not interrupt him or change the ’ 
subject this time. Her silence and the knowledge that they were : 
utterly and entirely alone gave him courage to proceed. ; 

“ You thee, Mith Flcthie, I am not a clever chap and I know it, I 
want to marry you, Flothie,—no, I mean, | want you to marry me— 
that ith if you will have me, Thay yeth, Flothie, do thay yeth, and if 
you mean yeth and don’t like to thay tho—pull my ear.”’ 

But Flossie was still silent. And poor Frank, who was now dread- they. 
fully excited, continued :— hae 

‘‘T’m afraid I have not been high falutin’ enough. I have got a lot of a 
that thort of thing written out in my note-book,’’ and here he fumbled 
at his coat pocket, “but thomehow that thtuff doeth not not theem to 


wate 
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expreth my feelingth well. I can’t call you ‘too too,’ and ‘ utter ’"— 
but, Flothie, I do love you tho much, and I will make you a good 
huthband.,”’ 

Down on his knees he fell before her, while she gazed at him with a 
troubled and anxious yet tender expression. 

For a moment the silence was profound. The only sound was the 
gentle murmur of the water as it rippled on the sand, and this seemed 
only to intensify the stillness. ‘The westering sun shone full and warm 
upon them, and the air was strengthening and fresh with the strength 
and freshness of the incoming tide. 

Then she spoke :— 

‘¢ T—J—love you, dear Frank, and have for long, but—’’ 

“ But what, my darling ?’? And Frank sprang to his feet and clasped 
her to his breast. All his diffidence and even his lisping had for a 
moment departed. 

“ But I thought you wanted Lavinia, so [ hid my own feelings.”’ 

“ ZTavinia! that absurd creature—I beg your pardon Flossie—but, 
no, I never thought of Lavinia. I came to see you.” 

‘But your wealth, Frank? People will say 1 only married you for 
that,” 

“My wealth! my dear Flossie, I have none. I have a comfortable 
£3800 a year, enough for you and me to live upon very quietly, you 
know ; kecause I know you are a sensible girl, and-can manage well.” 

Flossie had no more objections, and she hid her head upon his breast. 

But for one moment. 

Then came from above, a stern, voice—‘“ Flossie! Frank! I am 
surprised and shocked !” 

And looking up they saw, at the top of the low but inaccessible cliffs 
above them, Mrs. Barlow, Lavinia, and Hannibal B, Fitch. 

But Morrison, now that he had spoken his secret, felt as brave as a 
lion, and bade Mrs Barlow hasten home lest she should catch cold. 

In due time Fitch procured a boat and set free Frank and Flossie, 
who, however, seemed quite happy and comfortable where they were. 

Next morning he presented himself at the Barlow’s lodgings with 
Frank, who explained what had passed between Flossie and himself on 
the preceeding evening, and formally asked from Mrs. Barlow the hand 
of her daughter Flossie in marriage. 

Mrs. Barlow was considerably disappointed, but she was diplomatist 
enough not to show her annoyance ; and when she mildly hinted that 
Frank had not treated Lavinia quite well, and that he should not have 
given out he was so wealthy; Frank, very naturally, pointed out that 
he had not sought Lavinia’s society, and that he had not paraded his 
imaginary wealth, 

‘“ If people chooth to think I am rich that ith not my fault, ith it ?’’ 

Mrs. Barlow was, however, much mollified by receiving Mr, Fitch’s 
proposal for the hand of her eldest daughter. When she found that he 
was indeed a wealthy man and prepared to shower his gold on the 
family, what more could she want, especially as Lavinia intended to 
make her husband spend the greater part of the time in England. 

‘* And in America, I have heard,’ said the future Mrs, Fitch, “ that 
my sex takes its proper position.” 
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And Mr. Fitch departed, well satisfied, and chuckling to himself over 
Mrs. Barlow’s discomfiture. ‘I thought I should be able to cry 
‘ Mate, ” laughed he. 

I may as well state, however that Lavinia by no means got her way, 
as she anticipated. Mr. Fitch knew perfectly well what he was about 
when he married her, and after her wedding day she was never heard 
to speak of the ‘ rights of women,’ the ‘ position of her sex,’ &c., &c. 

Frank and Flossie were very comfortable and happy. They suited 
one another exactly ; though he still says he “ donth’nt know how he 
thould have found a thufficiently lengthy opportunity or thcrewed up 
thufficient courage to pop the momentouth question but for that 
adventure. It theemed quite eathy and natural to go on with the 
propothal when I began. I dont mind being caught by the tide.” 

hus all have pleasant memories of that eventful evening, and even 
Mrs. Barlow can now smile at it. 
THE END. 





A RAMBLE THROUGH JERSEY.—( Concluded.) 


‘‘ With all the facilities for enjoyment which the town possesses, the 
graver considerations of life do not appear to have been overlooked. 
One is struck with its many places of worship, representing, as they do, 
nearly every shade of religious opinion. And now, having acquired 
what was once the Imperial Hotel, the Jesuits have located themselves 
in the island. Go where we may we are sure to see them, with their 
clean-shaven faces and furtive glances, as Dickens once put it, “ slink- 
ing about in pairs, like black cats.’ Of the churches there is little to 
be said. ‘The service at St. Mark’s is, perhaps, too ornate, whilst the 
reredos reminds us of some of our more advanced churches at home. 
As being the last built of the twelve original churches of the island, the 
Town Church is interesting, it having been built in 1340, It is a 
quaint building of Norman character, part of the walls being built with 
rough beach pebbles. There is a fine organ, well played, and a good 
choir, but the only service in English is the garrison service, The 
remains of the gallant Major Pierson lie beneath the aisle in front of 
the pulpit, marked by a plain stone with the word “ Pierson” on it, 
while those of his opponent, the French commander, Rullecourt, are 
buried just outside the church. In the Royal Square, the spot where 
Pierson fell, pierced by bullets, is denoted by five or six representations 
of bullets painted on the side wall of one of the houses; and in this 
square, in the spring of last year, was celebrated the centenary of the 
battle of Jersey, in which both those leaders were slain. Going 
to the upper part of the town we come to a neat Gothic building stand- 
ing in its own grounds, with noble trees around, and the schools adjoin- 
ing. This is St. James’s Church. Here Evangelicism flourishes; and 
here, too, we made what to us was a pleasant discovery. Remarking, 
one day, that in so small an island, with so many places of worship, it 
required a man with pulpit power to keep a congregation together, we 
were told that it had such a man in its present pastor, a hard worker 
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and one of the most popular men in the island; that little more than 
a year previously he had found a nearly empty church, but under his 
care its congregation had speedily increased, and it was now always well 
filled, although seating some 1,400 or 1,500 persons, Its pastor was, 
however, taking a weil-earned holiday in Germany. Associated with all 
this we heard with pleasure and surprise the name of the Rev. Isaac W. 
Tapper, whose kindly face many of our readers will remember to have 
seen in the parish church of Whitechapel, where, while much liked as a 
clergyman, he was prized and loved by the circle of friends who knew 
him asa man. We did not wonder at his success, remembering that in 
his characteristic style :— 

‘¢ Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray.” 

Sundays in Jersey are, as they should be, very tranquil. There is a 
sweet Sabbath lull in the air which influences us to holier and nobler 
thoughts. It is pleasant, too, as twilight steals on and the shadows 
begin to fall, to leave the lights of the town behind and to ramble 
under the gently waving trees, fancying the pleasure which such a gcene 
would bring to the weary heart of the sick child, and to many a pain- 
worn dweller in close and noisy places. At such a time the interior 
of the island appears more beautiful that ever. It is always pretty. 
As we wander on we observe that the narrow lanes are bounded by trees 
that interlace their boughs and form a long canopy of green. Many a 
farm-house is passed on the way, its cool orchard filled with rosy 
coloured apples, and over the doorway its representation of two human 
hearts entwined ; while to complete the picture there is usually one of 
those matchless Alderney cows, whose milk is so justly celebrated, The 
valleys are lovely spots. In St. Peter’s the hills, richly clad with bright. 
green turf and beautiful foliage, rise on either side, A stream flows at 
your feet in many places, and here and there a water-mill, of quaint 
construction, peeps out from among the trees and adds greatly to the 
picturesque effects of the scene. ‘The villages generally consist of a 
church, a cluster of houses, and in nearly every case two “hotels” or 
taverns. In these taverns, many years ago, it was the custom on 
Sunday mornings after service, to transact parish business, and, on the 
same day, sales by auction were often carried on in the church-yard, 
But let us turn our steps to the coast. Starting from St. Heliers’, and 
proceeding eastward, the first object of note is dear old Mont Orgueil. 
It is a grand old pile, noble and imposing, even in decay. Summer had 
already given place to the rich tints of autumn, when we saw it. 
Scarcely a breath of wind, however, stirred the foliage, and scarcely a 
sound was to be heard save the deep murmuring of the sea, the blue of 
which seemed to surround us. How easy to recall other times; how 
the great Constable du Guesclin with 10,000 men laid siege to the 
castle, ignorant, till he was compelled to retreat, that its strength 
would laugh a siege to scorn; how on another occasion the brave 
De Carteret, in conjunction with Admiral Harleston, wrenched it from 
the grasp of the adventurous Count de Mauleverier, who had by 
treachery gained possession of it; and how eventually it fell before the 
parliamentary General Haines. We gained the summit of the keep. 
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Beautifully green the interior of the island appeared; and on the 
distant horizon were the white shores of Normandy and the cathedral 
spire of Coutances. Historic memories cling like the ivy to the time. 
honoured wails of the whole fortress. Was it not here that Charles II, 
resided after the death of his father, and before he accepted the 
invitation of the Scots; and was it not here, too, that the unfortunate 
Bandinells and Ponleti were incarcerated, as well as that undaunted old 
Puritan, Prynne, who during his confinement wrote a quaint description 
of the castle beginning :— 

** Mont Orgueil is a lofty pile, 

Within the eastern port of Jersey Isle, 


Near to a sandy bay where boats do ride 
Within a pure safe, both from wind and tide.”’ 


Emerging from the great gate of the Castle, a pretty little pathway 
runs along the cliff to La Coupe, thence the road descends to the village 
of Rozel, with its old fashioned houses scattered about here and there, 
the whole overhung by bold clifis and hills. ‘Those fond of the wild 
and sublime will fully appreciate this part of the island. Farther on 
is Bouley Bay, one of the prettiest bays in the island. You might well 
ramble here the livelong summer’s day; it is delightful. A similarly 
favourite spot is Bonne Nuit, a sort of contrast with its rugged coast 
and rock-strewn beach, giving one the idea that the best time to see it 
is during a storm. Hereabouts are many rivulets, which often run into 
deep ravines, and hasten impetuously to the sea; and at the extremity 
of Belle Hogue Point is a spring, said to be endowed with the double 
power of restoring sight and causing the dumb to speak. Thus it 
happened, In the days when fairies lived, those whisperers of hope and 
peace, two gentle fairies together dwelt here, Arna and Aiuna. They 
had passed the time allotted to them on earth, and soon their state was 
to change. Amid the ever blooming flowers they sat when the 
messenger of God arrived. He had come to take them to a bright 
home beyond the stars. Aloft they rose, led by the angel, to the 
higher sphere of joy, but as they departed the recollection of their long 
loved home caused pearly tears to fall from each sinless eye. ‘To earth 
they fell, and from them sprang the fountain laden with twin blessings 
to mankind. From Bonne Nuit, a drive through the lanes and past 
some villages, rendered pretty by the abundance of foliage, and Greve 
de Lecq, the famous picnicing ground is reached. Our admiration ig 
first excited by the beautifully verdant valley through which which we 
pass ere the full view of the sea bursts upon us. At no great distance 
are the Plémont Caves, natural cliffs worn out of the veins in the 
granite, which, with their stalactites and cascade, their group of rocks 
and pinnicles in the fore-ground, and the bridge thrown across the 
deep posse, form a very picturesque spot, A scramble over the cliffs 
brings us to the ruins of Grosnez Castle, ascribed to the period when 
the mighty Roman ruled the world. If the visitor be fortunate enough 
to be enabled to go a trip round the island by steamer, the resemblance 
which Grosnez Point bears to the head of Louis Philippe is sure to be 
pointed out, and a piece of money of this king’s reign exhibited by the 
weather-beaten pilot in confirmation. And now, after passing LeTac, 
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from one of grandeur the scene changed to one of desolation. 
St. Owen’s Bay, once fertile and fair, but now dreary beyond all 
description; a sandy waste about three miles long. ‘This was once the 
fruitful valley called the Qu’envais, and its present sterility is, accord- 
ing to tradition, a divine judgment for the barbarous and cruel treat- 
ment by the natives of the survivors from the wreck of five Spanish 
barks driven on the coast during a terrific storm. Around the Bay the 
martello towers seen at every pregnable part of the island, are very 
conspicuous. At the time when the island was in constant danger of 
being assailed by the I’rench, they were a useful means of defence, but 
they have now fallen into unromantic decay. A mere turn of the road 
from the bay, and again a change comes over the face of nature, and we 
gaze upon the exquisite and ideal Bay of St. Brelades, and its crescent 
of red shining sand, and old crumbling church, built in 1111, to 
supercede the more ancient fishermen’s chapel. Ascending the hill at 
the back of the churchyard a fine view is gained of the old church, the 
village, and the bay, and while sitting here we will relate the legend. 
It would appear that three attempts were made to lay the foundation 
of the present church but without success; on each occassion the 
trenches being closed up and the tools removed by some invisible 
means. It then transpiréd that the site, a pleasant grassy slope, had 


been held from time immemorial by the “ little people” of the island, 


the fairies, and so the church was built on the spot where the tools had 
on three occasions been placed. | 

Having now rambled around the coast we get into the road which 
winds steeply down to St. Aubins, and so back to St. Heliers. It has 
been of necessity a hasty ramble, and we can only hope that our 
readers may be induced to visit this charming island for themselves; 
no pen can do justice to its many beauties. It will repay thorough 
exploration, and will enable those who travel for relaxation of the mind 
to return into the great world with energy renewed again to grapple 
with the stern duties of life.”’ 





BABYLON. 


MENTION was made of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of a great image 
with its head of gold (‘Thou art this head of gold,” said Daniel to 
Nebuchadnezzar,) and its breast and arms of silver. The breast of 
silver was this very Persian kingdom which was destined to destroy 
Babylon, and spoil her treasures. 

On the night of Belshazzar’s impious banquet, the hour of doom was 
near, Cyrus had laid a plot for taking the city, after two years had 
been wasted in the siege. It is true the walls could never be scaled, the 
gates could never be forced open, but a way of enterance might be 
obtained along the bed of the river. Cyrus was informed that a great 
annual festival was to be held, when the inhabitants were accustomed 
to spend the night in all manner of riotous excess ; and he thought this 
a good opportunity to suprise them. He therefore made a distribution 
of the whole army, placing one part above the city where the river 
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entered, and another below where it came forth. Towards evening he 
opened the great dam of the trenches communicating with the lake, by 
which means the stream was diverted from its proper course, and the 
channel soon became fordable. The Persians then entered by the bed 
of the river at both ends, as Cyrus had previously instructed them to do 
as soon as could be, and took the city by surprise. Herodotus says if 
the Babylonians had been before apprised of the intention of Cyrus, or 
if they had learnt at the moment what he was doing, they might not 
only have saved themselves, but might have made the stratagem of the 
Persians recoil upon their own heads; for had they closed the gates 
towards the river, and ascended the embankment lining it, the invaders 
would have been taken as inanet, But the Persians came upon them 
qnite unexpectedly, and from a quarter whence no danger was 
apprehended, Ali this was as the prophets had foretold. They had 
said the city should be taken unexpectedly in a night of festivity ; that 
the inhabitants should be drunk or asleep; that the gates should not be 
shut; and that at the same time the stream of the great river should be 
exhausted; for such is the meaning of ‘“‘I will dry up her sea,” the 
word sea being often applied in Scripture to large rivers such as the 
Nile and the Euphrates. Thus and then was fulfilled, “I have laid a 
snare for thee, and thou art also taken, O Babylon, and thou wast not 
aware; thou art found, and also caught, because thou hast sinned 
against the Lord.” 

Note how the enemy of souls is like Cyrus; he takes us by surprise, 
steals upon us unawares, unwatches our watchfulness. Hence the force of 
the injunction, “ Be sober, be vigilant ’’—vigilant, on the look-out, like 
watchmen at the post of duty. Why? Because your adversary, the 
devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, seeking whom he may devour; or, 
it may be, as a cunning crafty serpent, secking whom he may beguile. 

Note again how Babylon’s revelling was Babylon’s levelling. ’Tis 
“the old, old story,” ever the same—dissipation, ruination, And in 
great Babylon’s overthrow is there no note of warning for our England 
of to-day? Is there not a call to heed the warning ? 

The prophet, who gives a minute description of the event long before 
it happened, speaking of the drying up of the river, says: “ One 
messenger shall run to meet another, to show the king of Babylon that 
his city is taken at one end, and that the passages are stopped ” * from 
end to end ”’ is Blayney’s translation. ‘The meaning clearly is, couriers 
should run from different parts, and so fall in with one another, all of 
them bringing intelligence to the king that the city was taken at the 
point from which they started. ‘This is to be explained by a reference 
to the vast extent of the city, which Herodotus says exceeded that of 
any city he had ever seen. In another place he states he was informed 
by some of the inhabitants, that, owing to the great extent of Babylon, 
those who dwelt in the outskirts were taken prisoners by the inhabitants, 
before the people in the centre knew that the place was taken.“ 

In the short speech Cyrus addressed to his troops before they entered 
the bed of the Euphrates, he alludes to their principal danger, viz., that 
of being pelted with missiles from the housetops as they passed through 
. the streets. He said if the inhabitants tried that little game, the best 
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160 “Open thy Mouth for the Dumb.” 


course would be to set their houses on fire. He observed that the 
porches were very combustible, being made of palm wood and coated 
with bitumen; and the army being supplied with torches and tow in 
abundance, it would be easy to set the houses in flames, so that the 
inhabitants must either run from them, or be consumed in them. This 
plan was probably carried into effect, and to this the prophet doubtless 
refers: ‘‘They have burned her dwelling places.”’ 
( T'o be continued.) 





“OPEN THY MOUTH FOR THE DUMB,” 


Prob. xxxi, 8. 





SpkAK for the poor Dumb Child, If thou may’st bless one helpless soul, 
To Him who gave thee speech : Since Heaven is filled with such ? 
O pray that to his silent soul 9 . 
Speak ! little dost thou know 
The words of Christ may reach! The power a word may bear ; 
Speak to thy fellow, thou Thou canst not tell how far can go 
Whose words may weighty be. An arrow winged by prayer. 
Strive on, till in death’s iron door . 
a 13.) TY Speak ! echoes of thy voice 
Be turned life’s blessed key ! May reach the Deaf and Dumb; 
Speak! shall some weariness— And one day thou shalt hear him sing 
Some failure—daunt thee much, In Christ’s bright world to come! 
A. B. 


ne. ee 


A BUNCH OF SWEET P’S. 
By A. D. H. 
No. 7,—PRoMISES. 


‘‘ He is a very promising young man,” Yes! just so, we have an 
admiration for promising young men, thatis when they are also fulfilling 
young men. 

There are some, alas! who act upon the principle—or want of it—of 
that old proverb, “‘ promises are like piecrust, made to be broken,” 
therefore, they will promise anything, and there the promise ends; for 
such we have no admiration, but, rather, thorough contempt. <A verbal 
promise is as binding upon a man of integrity as though it were written. 
To make a promise without the intention of keeping it, is a lie, and 
dishonest,—the word of a man of integrity is as binding to him as any 
bond he could give. 

‘¢ J promise to pay ” should have, when written, no more value than 
when merely spoken, beyond this, the promise thus made is rendered 
negociable. 

A promise is a debt, let the subject of the promise be what it 
may, a debt we are bound to pay,if by any means it is possible to do 
so, hence the importance of not making any without due thought and 
care, and a fair prospect of being able to redeem it; of course, there are 
times when, through circumstances we cannot foresee, and over which 
we have no control, we cannot carry out a promise made, when s0 it is 
our misfortune and we must stand exonerated. 
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We have known many whose word was all sufficient, taken without, 
the slightest hesitation or doubt, with such it is always a pleasure 
to have to do, and they are ever respected and honored; far be it 
from us to say such are exceptions, we think not, else, how could the 
affairs of life be carried on ; on the other hand, our path has been too 
frequently crossed by those whose verbal promise is no more binding 
upon them than the fitful words spoken in a sleep disturbed by un- 
teensy dreams—such are distrusted wherever they go, a scorn and a 
byword. 

” Most important is it that those who have the care and training of 
children should be careful that every promise made to them should be 
implicitly kept; many are the thoughtless, meaningless promises made 
to them, made without any idea or intention of being kept, often that 
could not be kept. 

There is no greater faith to be found anywhere than in children, 
especially in jtheir parents, until that faith is broken and destroyed by 
finding they were but unmeaning words, it is a cruel ;truth for them to 
discover, distrust implanted in their young breasts, is, in after life, very 
difficult to eradicate, if indeed, it ever is entirely; if they cannot 
believe a parent’s word, whose can they? It therefore behoves us 
most scrupulously to avoid making any promise which we do not fully 
intend to carry out, and should we be prevented so doing, making a 
point of explaining to them why, it is so. Does any one say it is 
derogatory for a parent to give an explanation to a child? We say, 
“ No!” unhegitatingly “ No!’? when it is done with the object of 
retaining the faith of that child. 

There may be instances when a full explanation cannot be made, 
should such be, then donot pass it by. With children so trained that 
they never had occasion to doubt a parents word, the simple statement 
that you are prevented carrying out the promise will be sufficient. ‘To 
do this is their due,—yes, their due—to do this is our duty as parents, 
if we wish them to grow up trusty and trusting, it is our duty. 

There is no greater promise-maker, and none more false to his 
promises than the devil; to attain his purpose he will promise anything, 
it was so from the beginning, “ ye shall no¢ surely die,’ he said to Eve 
when tempting her to break God’s command—not to eat of the tree of 
of knowledge, of ‘‘ gcod and evil;’? not only the continuance of 
life, but greater happiness, greater knowledge. He promised that she 
and Adam should become as gods, knowing good and evil; truly 
they did gain greater knowledge,—before, they knew only good, now 
they became acquainted with evil; fatal knowledge, that sin “ brought 
death into the world, and all our woe,’ would that our first parents had 
remained in ignorance. 

How soon they found his promise was but a lie, given to deceive. 
Ere the sun went down, they hid themselves, or sought to do so, from 
the presence of their loving father, They “ knew that they were 
naked.” Yes, the robe of purity and holiness they had cast aside. 

So is it to this time, throughout all the ages of the world he has 
been most profuse in his promises. Rush into all the pleasures of the 
world, let your life be a merry one, do not dull the joys of to-day by 
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162 Varveties. 


Boe ee thinking of the future, then you shali have happiness. Why let the cloud 
Et ge of thought obscure the sunshine of a merry life ? God! Who is God 
ba ae that He should dash the cup of pleasure from your lips? Thushke 
pas that argues with those who are ready to become his willing victims, Again, 
Mg Bere he promises happiness to the man of greed, the covetous man, to him 
Bae. tye who would heap treasure upon treasure. Do this, says satan, and I | 
gaa Ota promise that thy soul shall be satisfied, and thou shalt be happy. But, 
ae ah! too soon he finds the promise but a lie, too soon he finds there is no 
profit if “ he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.” When on 
ne our deathbed where will be all his fine promises, will they then give 
a arse comfort, give happiness? Will they bring peace to the soul P Will they 
ae enable us to say, ‘* though passing through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I fear‘no evil,for Thy rod and Thy staff, O, God, comfort me.” No! 
ing ay if they are the only promises we have to depend upon, how dark and 
ee drear will be the last hours as they pass away. 
ie Trust not, then, to the promises of the devil, or the world, or your 
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i own corrupt heart, they will cry, ‘‘ peace, peace,” but there will be no 
ea peace ; they will try to feed the hungry soul with ashes, to satisfy the i 
mi cravings of a bitter thirst by holding an empty cup to your lips. ; 
oe To be continued. fs 
VARIETIES. ; 
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THe Craven Herald of June 7th | of spelling the name of Wiclif than of 
gives the following story :—‘‘In a | Shakespeare. Over fifty ways are 
Padi country church—which for obvious | found in old authorities, ranging from 
ne ae reasons I do not mention—the vicar, | Wiklif to Guycoclivus, ‘The best 
+a before morning ‘service, told the curate | authority is found perhaps in the Royal 
to give out a notice about baptisms, | mandateof July 26th, 1374, nominating 
and another about some new hymn | the English agents for the Bruges 
books, In reading the notice the | Embassy, of whom the Reformer was 
curate reversed their order, and gave | the second, and which is in the fol- 
fs them as follows:—‘For the future | lowing words; ‘‘ Magister Johannes 
ae ‘* Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” will | Dl’ WICLIF, Sacra Theologie Pro- 
a leg be used in this church. There will be | fessor.” Indeed, this spelling appears 
pre 3. 4 a baptism of infants held inthis church | eleven years earlier in the official regis- 
eo: on Sunday next. All parents wishing | ters of the University of Oxford. 
ie ae to have their children baptized must | Wiclif’s own handwriting we look for 
send in their names to the vicar before | in vain. 

Un ee Wednesday. ‘The vicar, who was 
eae somewhat deaf, heard the curate’s 
sipeiae voice cease, but did not observe that 
the order of the notices had been re- 
versed; so he rose and said, ‘ And I 
should further like to mention that 
those who wish to procure some of the 
iatter can, on applying at the vicarage, 
obtain them for one shilling, or with 
extra strong backs for eighteenpence.’ ” 
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A SHARP ANSWER.—A_ Syrian 
convert to Christianity was urged by 
his employer to work on Sunday, but 
he declined. ‘* But,” said the master, : X 
‘‘does not your Bible say that “if a 4 
man has an ox or an ass that falls into 
a pit on the Sabbath-day, he may pull 
him out?’” “Yes,” answered the 
convert, ‘* but if the ass has a habit of 
falling into the same pit every Sabbath- 

SLIGHTLY VARIED.—The New York | day, then the man should either fill up 
Independent says: ‘There are more ways | the pit or sell the ass.” 
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EPITAPHS, 


CoLLEcTED ny W. T. H. 


In Sheffield, Yorkshire, general cemetery, is this epitaph on a young 
lady :— 





«Yo who have mourned a sister’s early doom, 
Or bent in sorrow o’er a daughter’s tomb, 
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164 The Captive of Alexandria; or the Boys’ Crusade. 


Oh, weep for those who sadly now deplore 
The fate, the virtues, of a maid no more! 
What power can soothe a tender parents’ grief, 
Or bring the friends’, the sisters’ woes relief ? 
Religion, pure, ineffably divine, 
Angel of peace, that heavenly power is thine. ’ 
In the churchyard of Ashton, near Plymouth, is an inscription to the: 
memory of a dear wife :— 
‘‘In thy long sleep I’ll watch thee as of yore, 
Until life fails, and then we'll part no more ; 
O, death, thy worst is done, and thy next blow 
Will join the hearts which thou hast severed now.”’ 


Epitaph on Carrie, aged fifteen :— 
“OQ cruel death! Thy breath hath chilled 
The fairest flower God e’er gave, 
And laid in yonder silent grave, 
The broken voice for ever stilled ! 
Carrie, the sweetest, fairest one— 
A rose beneath a summer sky— 


It was so hard that she should die, 
And hard to say, ‘ Thy will be done?’ 
Ah! no, the smiles come through my tears ; 
The cold gray stone, the speechless mound 
Hath yet a voice—‘ I now have found 
The Life of Love which hath no years!’ ” 
In Corley churchyard, Warwickshire :— 
‘¢These hillocks green, and mouldering bones, 
These gloomy tombs, and lettered stones, 
One admonition here supply— 
Reader! art thou prepared to die ?” 
In Bremhill churchyard, (written by the Rev. W, L. Bowles) :— 
“¢Q mother, 1 will rise and pray,’ 
With feeble voice, she cried ; 
‘ For this, dear mother, is the day 
On which poor father died.’ 
Faintly she spoke—she knelt, she prayed, 
Her eyes with weeping dim, 
And e’er seven days had pass’d was laid 
In the same grave as him. 





THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O. KLETKE, 
CHAPTER IX, 


EIGHTEEN years passed away, a short dream for the happy, a long, 
long time for the unhappy—for the slave. 


How much had taken place 
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during the course of those years, how often had the fickle fortune of 
war changed from the emperor to the conqueror, and from them to 
their conquerors again ; but at last the goal of pious desires, the sacred 
city of Jerusalem had been reached. After having been for two-and- 
forty years in the possession of the unbelievers, on the 19th of March, 
1229, a Christian King, the German Emperor, Frederick the Second, 
penetrated for the first time, once again through its walls. 

The towns of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tyre and Sidon, the 
whole of Palestine, indeed had the Sultan of Egypt surrendered to the 
Christians, and ten years hence had arranged between them and the 
Saracens, Thus, the holy ground upon which the feet of the Redeemer 
had trodden, and the tomb in which he had been buried, were once 
again in the possession of His followers. 

But who could honestly have rejoiced at this change, had seen the 
holy places desecrated by wnholy strife, the city of God made a scene 
of party warfare, the different orders of Christian knights at war, both 
secret and open, between themselves, the knights of the Holy Sepulchre 
contending with its defenders; and the brave king, who, by his own 
courage, and that of his German troops, had at length reached the 
goal of so many long struggles, lying himself under the curse of the 
Pope. 

Oh, poor, brave, pious-minded children, was such a result worth all 
the holy enthusiasm which led you to forsake all the love of your happy 
homes ? 

In a garden at Alexandria two slaves were working, of whom one 
was Robert and the other Theobald, a German soldier, who had been 
taken prisoner in one of the wars between the Christians and the 
Saracens. The German was some years older than Robert, he was a 
man of gigantic stature, broad chest and vigorous hands which were 
more accustomed to the use of the sword than to the peaceful labours of 
the garden. Robert had also grown into a man. The glow of the 
Egyptian sun had bronzed him, and had it not been for the difference 
of his features, it would have been difficult to distinguish him from the 
natives of the country—in his breast, however, there beat a true heart, 
faithful to his childhood’s faith and to the love of his home, Through 
all he had been called upon to endure, not all the trials and privations of 
those eighteen years, not all the enticements of pleasure and 
enjoyment which had been offered to him had ever led him for a 
single instant to deny or dishonor Christ. The tender germ which had 
been sown in his breast when a boy, had sprung up in the storms and 
conflicts of his hard lot, and had become all the stronger for this sharp 
discipline. Robert was a slave, subject to all the caprices and humours 
of his master, without any hope of again seeing his parents or his 
home, and yet he was a man who carried about in his heart the love 
and faith of his childhood, and perfect trust in God and his Redeemer, 
how, then, could he be utterly miserable ? 

That which strengthened, comforted, encouraged him, was what the 
power of his master could not take from him. He still offered up, 
morning and evening, the same simple and pious prayer which he had 
been taught ata mother’s knee, and still sang the hymns he had learnt 
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166 The Captive of Alexandria; or, the Boys’ Crusade. 


in childhood, and with which his heart rose up to God in sincere devotion. 
These were treasures of which he could not be robbed. 

The brave and true-hearted German had soon formed a warm friend- 
ship with Robert, they found pleasure in exchanging their feelings and 
experiences. The German had much to tell of the Crusade of German 
boys which had ended no less disastrously than the French; of the 
melancholy discords between the Christians in the Holy Land, of the 
bravery of the German Emperor, and of his own life at home in 
Germany. Often would the German, suddenly pausing in the midst of 
his work, exclaim—* the evening bell must now be ringing,” or, ‘‘ My 
wife must now be getting supper ready for the boys, no doubt they are 
all thinking of me and praying for me.” ‘Then he would cover his eyes 
with his large hand as if the sun dazzled him, bend his form to the 
ground and work yet more industriously. But Robert would quietly 
look up towards the part of the sky which he supposed to be above his 
own country, and would breathe the prayer “ God protect them all.” 

Sometimes they would sing over their work a French or a German 
song, which one had learnt from the other,—this caused the hot hours 
of toil to pass more swiftly than they would otherwise have done—only 
they never allowed their singing to be overheard by the overseer, he 
being a stern, bigoted Mussulman, who had taken a great dislike to 
these two friends, for the very reason that they were so cheerful and 
courageous, never seeming to feel that they were slaves, whose very lives 
depended upon a word of the Bey’s. He either did not, or would not, 
know that they, in their garb of slaves were yet freer than was their 
master, always the prey of his whims, caprices, and constantly chang- 
ing, as well as selfish desires, 

They were humming half aloud the words of a German song, when the 
overseer appeared, brandishing his whip, and scolding and threatening 
the christian dogs. ‘Theobald looked him calmly in the face, and the 
Saracen shook his whip, but did not let it fall upon the shoulders of the 
slave, whom he nevertheless continued to threaten and curse. He was 
obliged to treat the Frank slaves rather better ‘than he had done, on 
account of the Sultan’s being on friendly relations with the Christians, 
but he never lost any opportunity of making their captivity as bitter 
as he could, or of depriving them of any little indulgences which might 
tend in any way to render it lighter. Hardly had he left them, before 
Isadore, a Greek slave who worked at no great distance from them, 


° approached the two friends. He clenched his fist at the overseer as he 


went out of sight and said, wrathfully — 

‘¢ T only wish you were my slave for a little.” 

“And what would you dy, then?’ said Theobald. “ Would you 
treat a captive as he does ?” 

« That tyrant,” replied the Greek, “ deserves nothing better. But, 
listen to me, Christians, for the moments are precious. You two are 
men whom I trust, for I have been observing you for a long while. 
Tell me, would you like to be free 2”’ 

The two friends trembled with excitement at being asked such a 
question. 


‘‘ How can you ask ?” replied Theobald, “ you have only to look at 
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ae _— those are only words, how can you possibly 
help us?” 

The Greek replied with a somewhat cunning smile,—“ words indeed, 
but words will set you free. We must make our escape—trust in me, I 
know the country and all its roads, and will engage to conduct you 
safely to some christian fortress. It is true that with regard to you 
there is one difficulty, you are not yet perfect in the language, but 
Robert and I understand it thoroughly, and that is sufficient.”’ 

‘¢ My friend, you forget,” answered the German, “ that we are 
surrounded by high, thick walls, we are closely watched, and we are 
also in the dress of slaves which cannot be concealed, and which is 


certain, sooner or later, to betray us.” 


“ Never mind that,’”’ replied Isadore, “‘ 1 have the means of disposing 
of all these difficulties. But we must be silent, there is someone 
coming.”’ 

The conversation thus interrupted, the two gardeners set to work 
with as much energy as if their whole souls were in their employment, 
and yet meanwhile their thoughts were busy with this new idea of 
escape which the Greek had suggested to them. Busy imagination carried 
one away to Marseilles to the arms of his parents, and the other to 
Germany to his wife and children. What a blessed privilege has man 
in the power his thoughts have of building a bridge between himself 
and his dear absent ones. No land or sea is too wide for that,bridge 
to pass over. The idea of regaining freedom took deeper and deeper 
root in their minds, and when after a time, Isadore was able to come 
back and continue the interrupted conversation, they listened with the 
utmost attention to all he said to them about ways and means. 

‘‘'We have not been, lately, so closely watched,” the Greek said, ‘‘ so 
it will no longer be difficult for us to meet at night at the western side 
of the wall—just there where the door, partly in the shadow of the 
acacias, leads to the little wood of olives.”’ 

‘We know the door, for we have often worked quite close to it; but 
there is always someone stationed to keep watch near it.” 

‘That will be no hindrance,” replied the Greek, “ the watchman is 
rather apt to be off his post, passing the night ina wine shop, and I 
will get for you the key of the door, and, what is better, will procure 
clothes, Mussulman attire, for you toput on. Rely on me, I have every 
means ready for enabling you to make your escape. We have nothing 
to do but to settle what night it shall be.” 

It was therefore agreed that this bold plan should be carried out, 
for bold indeed it was, however circumstances seemed to favor the 


attempt. 


With fear and hope the two fellow slaves awaited the arrival of the 
night they had agreed upon. How slowly passed the hours—what an 
eternity it seemed before a new day was announced from the top of a 
neighbouring minaret. Every time they saw the overseer they were in 
great terror, lest, possibly, he might have found out what they were 
endeavouring to do, but he took little notice of them, and evidently 
suspected nothing—and at last, at last arrived the hour which was to 
bring them their long-desired freedom. 
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A glorious starlight night beheld the three escaping slaves at the gate 
among the acacias. 

‘«¢ Just hide yourselves here a few moments,” said Isadore, “I will go 
and fetch the key and the dresses, I could not do it before. I stall be 
with you in an instant.” — 

He disappeared in the thick bushes, and the two others hid themselves 
as they best might in the shade of the acacias. 

‘‘ Suppose this man has gone to betray us,” said the German in a 
suppressed voice. 

‘That is impossible,’’ replied Robert, ‘‘ he never could be guilty of 
such treachery. Certainly it was a worse piece of villany than first 
brought me into slavery.” 

‘You do not know these Greeks, they are the most untruthful people 
upon earth. You see, if he gave ws up, he might claim his own freedom 
as his reward, and would he be likely to prefer the more difficult and 
dangerous means of getting his liberty, tothe easier? But no, we have 
no reason to beafraid—-~it is not his fault that he is a Greek—he cannot 
help it. Look, there heit, I did him an injustice.’’’ 

if was indeed the Greck, provided with turbans and captains. 

‘“‘ Here,’ Isadore said, trimphantly, though in a low tone. “‘ Here 
is everything we stand in need of.”’ 

Each selected the attire which would fit him best, and were soon 
clad in their disguise. ‘“ But,’ Theobald said, as if struck by a sudden 
thought—*“ We ought to have weapons, in case we are discovered and 
have to defend ourselves,’’ 

«‘ Tgadore struck his forehead and exclaimed—“ Simpleton that I was,. 
I ought to have recollected that, but it does not signify, I have money, 
and that will do as well.” 

The two friends, in appearance changed into Mussulmen, were for 
proceeding on their way immediately, but the Greek delayed. Stooping 
down to the ground as if searching for something, Theobald entreated. 
him to make haste, but Isidore exclaimed in a tone of despair— 

«The key has fallen upon the grass, I must find it or we are lost.”’ 

“ The key !’ said Theobald—‘: Could anything worse have befallen 
us? Let us help you to look for it,” 

Isadore stepped to one side out of the shadow of the acacias, con- 
tinuing his exertions, and assuring his companions every moment that he 
was sure the key was lying somewhere close by. All, however, was ‘n 
vain, and at last the German said—*< It is no use waiting here any 
longer, we had better climb over the wall.” 

‘Yes, we must run the risk,” said Robert, “ high as itis. There 
are some creepers growing on the other side, and they will help us in 
getting down.”’ 

«There is no occasion to incur the danger,” said Isadore. ‘“ If you 
only wait for a few seconds longer, we shall find the key.” 

But at that instant a noise, at first light, then gradually louder, was 
heard to proceed faom behind a group of thick trees. 

‘¢ What is that’ said Robert, do you hear ?” 

Before his question could obtain an answer the cause of the sound 
became evident. Outof the bushes stepped the overseer, followed by: 
armed men, and others bearing ropes and iron fetters. 
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Shameful indeed was the plot which had been contrived by the 
treacherous Greek, The hatred of the one man and selfishness of the 
other were about to be gratified. 

“ Bind the good-for-nothing scoundrels,’ said the overseer, but 
before he could be obeyed, the gigantic arm of the German had 
thrown the Greek down upon the overseer with such force, that both 
fell to the ground. MRobert snatched a scimitar out of the hand 
of one of the Saracens, ready to defend his friend or die with him, but 
God willed otherwise. 

Although one portion of the band retreated, alarmed at the gigantic 
strength of Theobald, the others managed to get so near himas to be 
able to throw a noose over his head, by means of which they contrived 
to get him down upon the ground, where, in spite of his great strength, 
he and his friend were soon overpowered by numbers. 

The two fugitives were bound and thrown in irons, for the indignation 
and spite of the overseer knew no bounds. 

“ Cowards !” exclaimed the German, contemptuously, ‘‘ coming upon 
18 in this way as if we were wolves !” 

‘‘ Say whatever you like,’’ answered the Saracen, “ as long as you 
are able to talk, you will soon enough be as still as the grave.” 

The two men were taken to prison, where they passed the rest of the 
night in chains. As may be well imagined, they did not sleep, but, 
having confessed their sins to one another, besonght the forgiveness of 
God, and made a solemn vow that they would not, in any terror of 
death deny their Saviour, they quietly prepared for that death which 
they felt sure awaited them. 


CHAPTER IX, 


On the following day the public crier made known to the inhabitants 
of Alexandria the punishment which had been decreed by the Bey for 
the two slaves who had attempted to escape. They were each to have 
two hundred blows with a stick, after which both were to be scourged. 
How the people thronged from all sides, what shouts were raised by 
the fanatical mob, as the Christian slaves were led forth to pay 
the penalty of their bold attempt. 

Firm and unmoved stood the two doomed men, prepared to meet 
shame, even death, while at their side stood the chief heads of the 
police with their servants, the overseer,on whose countenance was an 
expression of revengeful joy, and Isadore the Greek, carrying the long 
rods of cane—his look, shy and defiant at the same time. Jealous 
Mussulmen were mocking and taunt!ng the slaves, because they knew 
them to be Christians. 

The servants of the police prepared themselves to perform their office. 
They made ready the knotted scourges which were to rend the flesh 
of their unfortunate victims, and the upper garments of the two 
prisoners were already taken off. Robert wore around his neck a small 
and insignificant looking wooden cross, a remembrance of his childhood, 

vhich, somehow or other he had managed to keep by him through all 
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his adventures, and upon the upper part of his arm might be seen & 
large brown mole somewhat in the shape of a heart. 

The scourge was raised, when, suddenly, everyone present started at 
the sudden exclamation—“ In the name of Allah, cease what you 
are doing ’’—which rose from a manly voice in the crowd. 

Unwillingly the executor of the laws’ stern decree paused in the 
midst of his work, and held back the rod about to fall upon the 
Christian. 

A tall, vigorous-looking man, with a grave and noble countenance,. 
pressed forward, followed by a slender youth. 

“ It is the wise Frank physician,’ murmured some of the crowd, 
‘¢ and the delicate looking lad is his assistant,” 

“In the name of Allah, cease, do not strike him,’ repeated the 
physician. 

“ How! What right hast thou to interfere, unbeliever?” said the 
overseer of the slaves, his eyes flashing with rage, ‘‘ Would’st thou. 
interrupt the course of justice.” 

“ T entreat you to let me speak with you one moment,” said the 
Frank. ‘Only delay execution for one hour, and I will engage to 
obtain reprieve or freedom.”’ 

‘* Not a single moment,” replied the Saracen. ‘‘ Get thee gone, thou 
shameless one. And you,’”’ he said, turning to the torturers,—“ strike: 
away; teach the slaves what it is to have a master.” 

‘* See, see, they are beginning to scourge them,’ said, in a tone of 
despair, the youth who accompanied the physician. 

The latter, however, was not in the least dismayed at this, but went: 
straight up to Robert, quietly put his arm round him, covered him with 
his robe, and said in a loud, energetic voice—*‘ Send to Muley Ishmael, 
he will be my bail, and then strike if you like, but it will be at your 
own peril.” 

This appeal to the oldest of the merchants of Alexandria, a very 
wealthy and influential man, who, as was well known, exercised a great 
influence over the Bey, would, on any other occasion, have had a great 
effect, but the passions of the multitude were now too much roused for 
them to able to listen to anything which might control them. The over- 
seer behaved as if mad with rage. 

‘* Do not listen to him,” he said ‘‘ What does the Christian dog 
know of such a man as Muley Ishmael? ‘Tear him away, throw him 
down, let the law have its coarse—let all the unbelievers perish 
together.” 

The servants of the police, who had hitherto been held back in the 
performance of their office by the decided, commanding manner of the 
physician, now began to make signs as if about to obey their com- 
mander, and appeared as if they intended to give the European 
physician much the same treatment as the two prisoners—and it seemed 
as if the fanatical mob, excited by the words of the overseer, would 
be ready to abet any injury done to the bold protector of the twe 
slaves, and to his timid yet faithful companion. 


To be continued. 
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A TRIP TO ILFRACOMBE. 
By W. R. Way. 


Or all the varied trips open to holiday-seekers to the beautiful water- 
ing places of our own loved land, a visit to the above, may, I think, 
rank among the most enjoyable, affording as it does, opportunities for 
noting so many places of interest. ‘The circular tour Toute, via Bristol 
and Portishead, thence by steamer, returning by coach to Barnstaple, 18 
perhaps the most favored. Leaving Paddington at any time suiting the 
tourist’s convenience, our first break in the journey is at the old Cathedral 
City of Bristol. Now, of all the dirty places in existence, I believe, 
for its size, Bristol would carry off the palm. Yet,despite its unin- 
viting appearance, there are many places worthy of a visit in the locality. 
To the west of the city is Brandon Hill, celebrated as the point of 
vantage chosen by Cromwell, from whence to bombard the city and its 
cathedral, which latter has very recently been restored and _ enlarged. 
The famoushot wells are just at the foot of this hill, the waters from 
which were once sought after for their health giving properties, ‘T'o the 
north-east of the city is Muller’s orphanage, capable of holding some 
four thousand children, all of whom are kept, clothed and educated by 
voluntary contributions,a noble monument of what God can do by the 
instrumentality of His people. 

The north-west suburb of Bristol, Clifton, or * Cliftonia the beautiful,’’ 
as it has very rightly been named, is afavorite resort of many. Its 
beautiful drives, magnificent suspension bridge and lovely woods, with 
the channel and Welsh Hills looming away in the distance, are some of 
the many charming sights of this locality. But we must proceed on 
our journey. Leaving this city, our next change is at Portishead from 
which place our trip is continued by water. On board steamer, the 
anchor’s weighed and we steam away down the Bristol Channel, past 
Clevedon, Western-super-Mare and Burnham, till we gradually approach 
Watchet and the now imposing little Town of Minehead. From this 
point to Ilfracombe the scenery is such as to awaken the interest of 
all on board, save those unfortunate individuals who have all their time 
taken up in trying to subdue that monster—sea-sickuess. 

The scenery of North Devon has a beauty all its own; there is a 
peculiar grandeur about it which, once seen, is not easily forgotten. 
There are a succession of rude, rough cliffs, with every now and then 
a break opening up a lovely valley or ravine with hills rising one above 
the other in the background—the luxuriant foliage and extensive land- 
scape forming a pleasant contrast to the rugged cliff scenery. Past 
Lynton and Lynmouth—the beauties of which are far too numerous to 
touch upon in this sketch, and, presently, Ilfracombe—the Queen of 
Western watering places opens up to our view. 

Rising direct from the azure main—~Ilfracombe, seated on its rock 
bound throne, holds sway over a realm of grandeur and beauty which 
annually draws thousands of willing votaries from all parts of the 
kingdom, Making this place your headquarters you may enjoy all 
the life and gaiety of a holiday capital, combined with the quiet 
seclusion of the Devonshire lanes or the reserve of a country homestead. 
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As from its centre, short walks or drives will take one away from the 
stir and bustle of a seaside life to a solitude found amid majestic 
scenery which it would be difficult to surpass. Now, about the town 
itself. Before Cardiff trafficked much in ships, Ilfracombe, or Ilfords 
Combe, as it was then called, was the port of shelter between 
Padstow and the old seaport of Bristol. The natural basin of the 
harbour, encircled on three sides by craggy heights, had protection on 
the north by Lantern Hill a bold mass of rock stretching out like a 
huge breakwater. Onthe south by Capstone Hill backed by the seven 
Torr, and on the east by Hillsboro, which raises its crest some five 
hundred feet high. 

The two special lions of Ilfracombe are the Torr’s walks and the 
Marine parade, on the sea-front of Capstone Hill. On the south side 
of this Hill the green slopes curve up tothe summit, some 180 feet 
high; but, seaward, its northern front is more varied. A wide walk 
is cut in the face of the cliff being protected by a low parapet wall. 

Following the configuration of the. sea- front, it forms a promenade 
which, with its gaily attired throng and splendid band, together with 
the beauty of the rocky beach, bathed in the gold and purple of the 
setting sun, makesa picture which does not easily fade from the mind's 
eye. 

Leaving the parade and passing the hotel, which, by the way,is a 
splendid piece of architecture, you reach the entrance lodge of the Torr’s 
walks, These consist of a zigzag course of paths continued along the 
whole range of hills having seats placed at every desirable nook, and 
from which you get magnificent views both on the sea and land side. 

There are ample facilities for bathing. The Rappree Cove on the 
east, and the Tunnel Baths to the west of the town, being the most 
favored spots. ‘The latter are two basins or bathing ‘pools, one being 
dedicated to the ladies, the other reserved for the gentlemen, a towering 
mass of rugged rocks dividing the two. Of the ladies cove, Mrs. ‘Trollope 
has said, “ It is a deeply sheltered pool looking so sacredly apart that 
upon entering one feels that Diana and her dainty train may here indulge 
in their ablutions without fear of a monster’s eye, or fisher’s either.”’ 

It was just on this spot, in one of the caves, that Sir William de 
Tracy, one of the assassin’s of Thomas a Becket, sought refuge from his 
pursuers. I went in this cave myself, and, until opened up from the 
jand side, it must have been avery weird and secluded spot. 

in the town of Ilfracombe itself, there is nothing very special worthy 
of note. It has, however, afew very fine terraces of houses, which,’ viewed 
from the sea-front, or looked down upon from any of the surrounding 
heights, form a pretty sight. There are also good reading rooms and a 
lending library, and, during the Autumn months a sod - run of enter- 
tainments. ‘I'here is one peculiarity a stranger cannot fail to notice on 
entering the town, that is, their notices of ‘€ ‘apartments to let.” These 
are printed i in black letters on a flaring red ground, and, as nearly every 
house does something in this line of business, the effect may be better 
imagined than desciibed. It seems as if the whole place was hung 
with danger signals,—signals of distress they call them. 

But now, a word about the shore. No sandy beach mind you, but 
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frowning reefs, huge boulders, and massive rocks in weird confusion, 
over which the waves rolling in from the Atlantic dash with irresistible 
force, sending their spray half way up the hill sides or, in very rough 
weather, breaking right over the parade. At low water the rocks form 


charming little rendezvous for the many visitors, so that whether the 


tide be in or out you can always get to the water’s edge. A small bay 
of shingle here and there forming a pleasing break in the vast confusion 
around. So much for Ilfracombe itself. 

Now there are many attractive walks in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and several places of interest to be visited. Perhaps the most favored 
is the walk to the little fishing hamlet of Lee and thence on to Morte, 
famous for its Bull Lighthouse, and death rock, upon which, many 
a gallant vessel has been wrecked. The walk by the coast route to Lee 
opens up a fine panoramic view to the visitor, who gets a fair idea of the 
deep, woody, coombes of this endlessly diversified district, The village 
itself lies in a deep valley, the picturesque cottages and rustic homesteads 
being almost buried in the luxuriant and varied foliage which runs 
down to its beautiful little bay of white sand: 

To the east of Ilfracombe, the great'place of attraction is Watermouth 
Castle and Caves. This Tudor castle is about three miles out, approached 
through the lovely Champercoombe Valley, the site of the mansion of 
the Champercoombes who held sway over this district during the 15th 
century. The grand natural caves, situate in a rock-bound glen, are 


‘most interesting; through one of these, as through a large telescope, 
may beseen, across the watcr, the rough sides of the hangman, a cliff 


some 1,200 feet in height. Another pleasant walk is along the new 
Barnstaple road, cut, as it is in many places through the rocks, you 
have a pleasing change of hill and dale for many miles inland. 

The facilities for visiting the more distant watering places are 
abundant—steamers leaving Ilfracombe Pier every day for some place 
of attraction, such as the Mumbles, Tenby, Minehead, Lynton, Clovelly 
and Lundy Island. But as our paper is on Ilfracombe itself, we cannot 
stay to enumerate all the advantages and beauties of these places, or 
the many spots worthy of note around. Soffice it, then, in closing to 
say, that a fortnight may enjoyably and profitably be spent in and 
around this most fashionable watering-place, and whether it be in the 
rustic lane or on the gay promenade, whether climbing the rocky heights 
or lounging on the sea shore, recreation may be found in abundance for 
all, and when the eve of departure comes, you will wish a further lease 
of time was yours to revel in its glories. 


BALL-ROOM BUTTERFLIES. 

Ir is both natural and desirable that young men and women should 
derive enjoyment from one-another’s company. All of us indulge or 
have indulged in flirtation in one form or another; without it youth 
would be robbed of half its happiness. At the same time, those of us 
who possess any depth of feeling cannot without pain look upon the 
light and foolish manner in which some young persons will play with 
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so sacred a passion as love. This pain arises from the conviction that 
those who indalge in this kind of flirtation, and they are many in 
number, are absolutely incapable of appreciating the value of real love. 
Such persons have all they require if they find a handsome face and a 
tongue quick to flatter, and one person who has these qualifications is 
for their purposes as good as another. Hence before they marry they 
will carry on numbers of little courtships, all ending more or less pre- 
maturely, until at length a touch of true passion or perhaps some meaner 
cause, such as love of money, will determine their choice. Even when 
they display an attachment deep enough to be worthy of the name of 
love, it may be described as love of heart for heart rather than of soul 
for soul, and is therefore liable to be transient. The only love that can 
be relied upon to be lasting is the love of kindred spirits. 

However much we may deplore this shallowness of character it is 
beyond our power to raise these people to a higher level of thought. 
To argue with them on the subject would be folly, for they could not 
understand us. 

Darwen tells us that butterflies are capable of a certain kind of 
courtship. In the case of these insects we do not trouble ourselves 
much about its un-intellectual nature—nay, can we not perceive in it 
some measure of beauty ? It is only when we see courtship of a 
scarcely higher type carried on by rational beings, who should be 
capable of sometning better, that it becomes repulsive. Perhaps it is 
as well to treat our ball-room butterflies as we do their insect counter- 
parts—leave them to themselves. 

It is doubtless to be regretted when marriage takes place between one- 
of these people and a person of higher nature; but as a rule this will 
not happen. The wise will find the wise, and the foolish the foolish. 





“NOT TO BE HAD FOR NOUGHT.” 
A reply to ** Not to be Won that Way,” with Apology to Mrs, Browning. 


Know you I have offered a thing not 
bought 

By wealth, or conquered in strife ; 

A man’s true love, a husband’s care, 

Thy guardian to be for life. 


And have you received this priceless 
gift 

As a girl might receive a toy ; 

Unheeding its value, the duties it 
brings, 

Or thinking light of its joy. 


You require a home, a place of abode 
In which asits mistress you move. 

I require your soul to be pureas heaven, 
Submissive your will to my love. 





Your hats and dresses you wish 
supplied ; 

I wish you to see as you’re seen, 

A cvumpanion you want, a beau by 
your side ; 

I want a woman, a queen. 


A queen for that little world called 
home ; 

A woman with spirit meek, 

Who lives in the light of Gospel grace- 

And ever its blessing seeks, 


Health, joy, and plenty arenow my lot, 

But the clouds may gather one day ; 

Will you love me then ’mid darkness. 
and gloom, 

As you did in the sun’s bright ray ? 
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Is your heart so true, your love so deep 
I may ever in thee confide ¢ 


| If you give me these I will stake my life 
A man who loves finds bliss or woe | 


To be thine, and thine alone. 


In the girl he makes his bride. } be you not do this, a companion or 
| eau 
I require all things that are good and | Perchance you may find, if sought. 
true, But aman’s true love, a husband’s care 
All virtues a wife should own, Are not to be had for nought. 
W. R. W. 


A BUNCH OF SWEET P'S. 
By A. D. H. 


No. 7.—PROMISES.—continued. 


But in contrast. What are the promises of God? They are all yea 
and amen, they are a!l sure; no peradveniure here; no ifs and buts— 
not one jot or tittle of God’s promises shall pass away unfulfilled. 
‘«‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My word shall not pass away,”’ 
Christ says, and with Him we have the promise of the life that now is 
and of that which is to come. They are indeed great and precious—let 
us look at a few. 

Here are promises to the poor sin-burdened soul, weighed down by 
the weight of his iniquities, he finds the promises of the world, of his 
gold, of his pleasures, of his own heart, all fading into nothing—offering 
no relief, no help, and he turns to God and he hears “God forgiveth all 
thine iniquities; He healeth all thy diseases; He redeemeth thy life 
from destruction; He crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender 
mercies; Like as a father pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him.” (Psalm ciii., 9-13.) “Come, now let us reason 
together, saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson they shall be as 
wool.” (Isaiah i,, 18.) “I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy 
transgressions for Mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” 
(Isaiah xliii., 25.) ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye 
shall be clean ; from all your filthiness and from all your idols will I 
cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirié will [ 
put within you.” (Ezekial xxxvi., 25-26.) “The Lord Jesus Christ who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned unto His glorious 
body.” (Philemon iii., 21.) “ And I (the Lord) will receive you, and 
will be a father unto you, and you shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” (2 Corinthians vi., 18.) 

Where else shall we find promises such as these, and they are not 
‘¢made to be broken.” 

You who are weak and helpless, listen to a few of the promises given 
to you, ‘‘ My flesh and my heart faileth,” yes! well they may, who has 
not experienced this? Surrounded by cares and anxieties, many times 
we have cried out in bitterness of heart, ‘‘‘here is none to help,” 
None! Is there none to help? Listen, “‘ But God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever.” (Psalm lxxiii., 26.) ‘ For the Lord is 
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176 The Snow Prayer. 


a sun and a shield.” (Psalm Ixxxiv., 11.) And because you are weak 
and helpless “ Therefore will the Lord wait that He may be gracious 
unto you, and therefore will He be exalted, that He may have mercy 
upon you; for the Lord is a God of judgment: blessed are all they that 
wait for Him.” (Isaiah xxx., 18.) Again, “The Lord of hosts will 
swallow up death in victory; and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces; and the rebuke of the people shall He take away 
from off all the earth ; for the Lord hath spoken it.’’ (Isaiah xxv., 8.) 

To those who are overtaken by trouble, who are bowed down with 
much anxiety and greatly afflicted, how many and how gracious are the 
promises ; listen, “‘ Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for Iam thy God; I will strengihen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of My righteousness, I, the 
Lord thy God, will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not, I 
will help thee ; Fear not, thou worm Jacob and ye men of Israel; L 
will help thee saith the Lord and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
Tsrael.’’ (Isaiah xl., 10,14.) Again, “‘ Fear not, for 1 have redeemed 
thee; I have called thee by My name; Thou art Mine. When thou 
vassest through the waters, I will be with thee, and through the rivers ; 
they shall not overflow thee. When thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee, for 
T am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.” 
(Isaiah xliui,, 1-5.) 

Once more—-Christ, our loving Saviour, is speaking, “‘Come unto Me 
all ye who are weary and I will give you rest.”’ 

What more can we say, we would linger yet amid these great and 
glorious promises, it has been as though we were wandering in a 
delightful garden surrounded by flowers of unfailing beauty and 
undying perfume, carrying us out of and beyond all care and anxiety, 
strengthening our weaknesses and dispelling our sorrows, bringing 
brightness and sunshine all around our path, dispersing every dark and 
threatening cloud, and shedding a halo of peace all around us. 

And these promises are firm as a rock, as enduring as ‘‘ the everlasting 
hills’? 

They are the promises of Gop our Farner, and Gop Is LOVE. 

( Z'o be continued.) 


THE SNOW PRAYER. 


A LITTLE girl went out to play one day in the fresh snow, and when 
she came in she said,—‘‘ Mamma, I could’nt help praying when I was 
out at play.” 

«‘What did you pray, my dear ?” 

‘‘] prayed the snow-prayer, mamma, that | learned once in Sabbath 
school : ‘ Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’ ” 

What a beautiful prayer! And here is a promise to go with it- 
‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.’ And 
what can wash them white? ‘The Bible answers: <‘‘'They have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 







177 
OUR FUTURE HOME. 


A sBriaut and a beautiful Home is preparing 
For those who are strangers and sojourners here, 
Who look, and who long, for the second appearing 
Of Him who was pierced with the nails and the spear. 


Not for sin of His own was that measureless suffering, 
When He seemed, God-forsaken, to die on the tree, 
But to show His great love for the ruined and helpless— 

A willing sin-offering for you and for me, 
Redemption accomplished,—our Saviour has risen, 
And where He has gone to, He told us before,— 
To prepare a bright world as our Home of the future 
In which we may settle and wander no more, 


The word Home has a charm for the ear when its spoken, 
Thoughts of Peace and of Comfort, and Love it suggesis; 

But no place would suffice, were sweet fellowship wanting, 
Or the freedom unfelt by the most favoured guests. 


It is Paradise lost that humanity sighs for, 
Ever sighed, and will sigh, till our Home we regain, 
Our whole nature renewed beyond fear of defection, 
No more needing correctives like sickness and pain. 
It is Paradise lost that humanity sighs for,— 
The beautiful Home and the unbroken joy, 
The inspiring tradition has lived through the ages, 
And the power of the enemy cannot destroy, 
a. A: SHAW, 


BABYLON. 


MEANWHILE, the banquet was going on with the utmost riot and 
profanity. Deeming himself secure in his palace, which was a sort of 
internal fortification of vast dimensions—vast indeed, for it was eight 
miles in circumference, and enclosed within three successive walls—the 
king had sent to the temple of Belus for the cups and vessels of gold 
that had been carried away from Jerusalem. ‘These were afterwards 
restored by order of Cyrus. ‘Then was fulfilled that of Jeremiah. ‘| 
will punish Bel in Babylon, and J will bring forth out of his mouth 
that which he hath swallowed up.’’ LEHzra particularises the articles Bel 
was compelled to unswallow, if I may coin the word: “ Thirty chargers 
of gold, a thousand chargers of silver, nine and twenty knives, thirty 
basins of gold, silver basins of a second sort four hundred and ten, and 
other vessels a thousand.” All these were sacred to the worship of the 
Most High. And the king and his guests drank wine from these vessels, 
and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, 
and of stone ; but the everlasting God they praised not. 

This impious act seemed to overstep the limit of the Divine forbear- 


ance, Suddenly there came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 
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178 Babylon 


over against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall. Wall within 
wall, wall within wall, cannot keep out the finger of Omnipotence, 
And the king saw the part of the hand that wrote. How did the awful 
sight affect him? Conscience smites him, and his knees smite one 
against another. Had he bent those knees in timely penitence and 
prayer, it might have been his to have said with Job: ‘Thou hast 
granted me life and favour, and Thy visitation hath preserved my 
spirit.” But now, spirit and body are alike utterly unstrung, He is 
convulsed with mortal terror. ‘Thus conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” He called for the wise men, the Chaldeans. They were 
priests, a class of men in Babylon taken from the principal families. 
All matters relating to the idolatrous worship of the nation were under 
their control. ‘They stood high in rank, and about the person of the 
king. They pretended that by making certain calculations with regard 
to the stars, they could foretel future events. By virtue of studying the 
stars they were astronomers, and very learned astronomers too ; and by 
virtue of their pretended insight into futurity they were magicians or 
diviners. In these days we should look on them as imposters; but it 
was far otherwise in those days. Their gifts and learning were held 
in the highest estimation ; hence Daniel and the captive youths brought 
to Babylon were placed in the king’s palace, to be taught the language 
and learning of the Chaldeans. 

Well, the king called for these wise Chaldeans, and commanded 
them to read the writing, and show him the interpretation. But this 
they were unable to do so. “ And the king was greatly troubled, and 
his lords were astonished.” 

The queen mother, who wasa wise woman, and who had done her 
utmost to preserve the kingdom during her son’s weak and wicked 
reign, heard the noise and the turmult of voices, and came into the 
banqueting house to see what was the matter. Her advice to her son 
was, to send for Daniel, and she reminded her son that Daniel, because 
of his skill in interpreting dreams, had been made master over all the 
wise men in Babylon. 

The part of the hand having been withdrawn, Daniel read in the ears 
of the king and his nobles the meaning of the fatal words: MENE 
MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (MENE, Number; 'TEKEL, Weight ; 
UPHARSIN, and Divisions). MENE: God hath nwmbered thy king- 
dom, and finished it. THKKEL: Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting’ PERES: (singular of PHARSIN), Thy kingdom 
is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians—to the Mede Darius, 
and to his nephew Cyrus the Persian. 

‘Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting.” In this 
awful announcement there is probably couched an allusion to a practice 
that was not uncommon in the Kast; that of periodically weighing the 
monarch to ascertain tLe state of his health. An eye-witness tells us 
he was at the court of the Emperor of Mogul, and saw him weighed in 
a balance, (it was the Emperor’s birthday,) in the presence of his 
principal grandees. ‘The ceremony was performed in his palace in a 
spacious room, whereinto none were admitted but by special leave. The 
scales in which he was thus weighed were plated with gold. The 





ie 






Pleasant Jottings. 1/9 


Emperor, sitting in one of them, was weighed first against silver coin, 
which immediately afterwards was distributed among the poor; then he 
was weighed against gold; after that, against jewels. Thou art weighed 
in the balances, and art found wanting.’”” Naming the name of Christ 
may we be found in Christ, that so we may not be found wanting. 

On that very night, perhaps while the very words were being read, the 
enemy occupied the city. The guards before the palace gates were off 
their guard, revelling, All at once, a body of the Persian soldiers fell 
furiously upon them. 

The shrieks, and cries, and tumult that ensued, reached the ears of 
the King, who sent a messenger to inquire the meaning of the uproar. 
No sooner did the messenger open the palace gate, than in rushed the 
Persian host. The king came out, sword in hand, but was slain on the 
spot. The Babylonian empire may be said to have come to an end that 
very night. (To be continued.) 


PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 





A BABE in the houseisa well-spring | THE STATE OF ROME.—Rome is 
of pleasure.—Tupper. ' essentially a Pagan city. Her churches, 
BuT what am I? ' numerous as the days of the year, rise 

An infant crying in the night : everywhere around you. Yet, with 
An infant crying for the light, very rare exceptions indeed, the 
And with no language but a cry. | worship of the people in_ those 
—Tennyson, | churches has nothing in common with 





NATURE did never put her precious Christianity. God has passed out 
jewels into a garret four stories high, | from the practical worship of the 
and therefore exceeding tall men had | people; the Son of God has, as a 
ever very empty heads,—Lord Bacon, | matter of fact, ceased to be an object 

SWEET compulsion doth in music | of their adoration. The Eternal 





lie, —Milton. Father is found in their pictures as an 
WHERE glowing embers through the | old man; the Divine Saviour as a 
room _ilittle child; but both are subservient, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. | and nearly all their worship is sub- 
—Milton. | servient, to one purpose—to the 

ALAS! by some degree of woe | glorification of a great goddess, and 
We every bliss must gain: _ after her, not the Father, Son, nor 
The heart can ne’er a transport know | Spirit, but of a host of men and 
That never feels a pain.—Lytt/eton, women, made into objects of adora- 
Improve each moment as it flies: tion by themselves, and, whatever may 


Life’s a short summer, man a flower. be said to the contrary, clothed, as she 

—S. Fohnson. | is pre-eminently clothed, with the 

FoR just experience tells in every soil incommunicable attributes of the God- 
That those that think must govern | head itself.—Dean Alford. 

those that toil.— Goldsmith. 





QUERIES, 





Should not each day with prayerand | Should not each day with prayer and 
praise begin ? | praises end ? 

With prayer, that I may be preserved | With prayer, that God my slumbers 
from sin; may defend ; 

With praise, for God has kept me | With praise, because the Lord has 
through the night. been my light. 


THOMPSON SHARP. 
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HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


ROAST BEEF.—The most economi- 
cal parts of beef for roasting are the 
upper side of the round, anda piece 
called ‘‘the veiny piece.” These parts 
being solid, and without bone, require 
rather more time than ribs or sirloin. 
A piece weighing six pounds will take 
an hour and three-quarters to roast, 
and a quarter of an hour extra for 
every pound beyond that weight. 
Hang it before a good fire, about four 
inches from the bars, for a quarter of 
an hour, and then draw it to a distance 
of eighteen inches. Baste frequently 
till done. A quarter of an hour before 
serving, dredge it lightly with dried 
flour and a saltspoonful of salt, con- 
tinue to baste. Put it on a hot dish; 
pour off the fat into a basin, add a 
teacupful of boiling water to the gravy 
dripped from the beef, pour it into the 
dish, put a hot cover over, and serve 
immediately. 

STEWED BEEF.—A piece of cold 


roast beef without bone, about three | 


pounds weight or less, Cut it even 
and trim off the gristle. Put it intoa 
stewpan, the cut side downwards. Peel, 
cut up, and fry in dripping, one onion, 
one turnip, one carrot, all medium 
size, and a small head of celery. While 


frying, season them with a teaspoonful | 
of moist sugar, the same of salt, a salt- — 
with a_ dessertspoonful of chopped 


spoonful of flour of mustard, and the 


same of pepper. When nicely browned | 
and nearly tender, turn them intoa , 
sieve to drain off the fat before the , 
_ mustard, Spread a layer of potato on 


fire. Then put them with the beef, 


add a small teacupful of mixed pickles | 
and a half a pint of gravy or water. 
Simmer very gently for an hour anda | 


quarter, then serve, 

BEEF ROLLOVER. —Chop the re- 
mains of any joint of roast beef, about 
three-quarters of a pound; season it 
with one shalot, chopped, a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsely, a small saltspoonful 
of pepper, half a saltspoonful of flour 
of mustard, a small teaspoonful of salt, 
and two tablespoonfuls of gravy made 
by stewing down the gristle and odd 
pieces. Make a paste with half a 
pound of flour and six ounces of drip- 
ping, rub them together till well mixed, 


moisten with cold water, and knead to | 


| a firm paste. 








Roll it out the sixth of 
an inch thick. Wet the edgeall round 
with cold water. Lay in the mince 
equally over, Roll it up in the form 
of a bolster, press it round the edge 
and at the ends to keep in the meat, 
Tie it up ina cloth dredged with flour, 
put it into boiling water, and boil fast 
for two hours; or it may be baked for 
an hour and a quarter, 

BEEF AND BREAD PASTY,—A bout 
three-quarters ofa pound of any cooked 
beef cut into thin slices; season it 
with a saltspoonful and-a-half of salt, a 
saltspoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful of 
grated horse-radish, and a shalot finely 
chopped. Cut six rather thin slices of 
bread and butter. Lay the beef and 
bread and butter alternately in a pie 
dish. Pour over it ateacupful of gravy 
made with the bones and odd pieces. 
Cover it closely with another dish, and 
bake into a slow oven for three quar- 
ters of an hour. Serve in the dish it is 
baked in, 

BEEF AND PoTATo PIE.—Boil and 
mash, while hot, two pounds of pota- 
toes; add a saltspoonful of salt, two 
ounces of dripping, and a small cupful 
of milk, Beat with a wooden spvon 
till smooth and light. Cut upin small 
pieces about three-quar ters of a pound. 
or more of cold roast beef, season it 


parsley or avery small onion, chopped, 
a good saltspoonful of salt, the same 
of pepper, and a mustardspoonful of 


the bottom of a deep tin dish or a 


| small pie dish; put in the beef, add 


three tablespoonfuls of gravy or water ; 
put the rest of the potato over, smooth. 
it with a knife. Bake in a moderate 
oven half an hour, 

BOILED RICE FOR CURRY.—Wash 
a large teacupful of rice, put it into a 
quart of cold water, with a teaspoonful 
of salt in it, and boil till tender, but 
not toa pulp; ; about half an hour will 
do, but as some rice is more quickly 
done than others, it requires to be 
watched. Stir it to keep it from burn- 
ing to the saucepan; drain on a sieve 
before the fire, and while drying stir it 
with a fork to separate the grains. 
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* MAY GOD FORGIVE YOU, BILL.” 


DRINK’S HARVEST, 
By W. R. Way. 


‘T’was night; the city’s busy hum had long been spent ; 
‘Only the tread was heard of those who homeless went 


From spot to spot, seeking a shelter whence to lay 

And rest their weary frame until the break of day. 

None other ? Nay, look down that dark and silent street, 
Pierce thro’ its gloom—and there, exposed to rain, and sleet, 
And the cold wintry blast, a woman wends her way 
Towards, where, wrapt in gloom, the Thames in silence lay. 
She heeds not her attire, heeds not the falling snow ; 
Thinks but of her object—fruit of a drunkard’s blow. 

The wiud in fury howled around, as if it fain 

Would turn her from her purpose—drive her back again ; 
But onward she pressed, as a hunted deer who sees 

Ahead a place of refuge wherein it may find ease, 
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Onward, thro’ street and alley, nor pauses in her flight 

Till Thames’ dark side she reaches. There, she gave a slight 
Low wail, as in the dark abyss she trembling gazed, 
Then, shuddering, shrinking back, her eyes to heaven she raised 
In mute appeal. A mortal conflict raged within ; 

Her better nature bid her turn—abstain from sin. 

But then the memory of her wrongs came welling up : 

Face life—she could not; too full with trials her cup. 

‘«¢ Alas! it is too late, I cannot now retract. 

O God! Thou knowest my sorrow, forgive this act.’’ 

Then, with a stifled shriek, into the flood she leapt ; 

One last, short struggle, in a watery grave she slept ; 

The cold relentless waves closed o’er that once fair form, 

As swiftly down the tide the floating corpse was born. 

Oh! blame her not for that dark deed, but rather he— 

Her husband—who’d driven her a suicide to be ; 

Lashed into fury by the demon Drink, he’d done 

What, in his sober moments, with horror he’d have shun. 


Look back but two short days, and view another scene. 

A ruined home, where once prosperity had been ; 

One room, that room a garret, lonely, cold, and bare, 

All in desolation, no sign of comfort there. 

No furniture, not e’en a chair on which to rest ; 

For bed, a heap of straw which rats and mice infest. 
Here, in this wrecked abcde, crouched on a worn-out mat, 
Beside a small wood fire, that self-same woman sat. 

This was her home, had been for many a weary day, 

If home it could be called, where nought but ruin lay. 
Yet t’was a home, because her husband, child, was there, 
Her babe, who needed all a mother’s tender care ; 

Her husband, he who once was ever loving, kind ; 

But now, thro’ drink, he to her every need is blind. 
Oftimes the livelong day without a crust she’d be, 

While he with his low chums in yonder pub you'd see, 
Yet not once a murmur escaped those gentle lips, 

As hour after hour she in that hovel sits. 

Silent she sat that night, as oft she’d sat before, 

The babe clasped to her breast, watching the half-opened door ; 
Her tear-stained face, her wasted form, telling, too true, 
Of all the pain she felt, of all she had gone thro’, 
Presently a step is heard upon the stair ; 

The husband comes to her who waits and watches there. 
How will he be to-night ? She does not stay to think, 
Too well she knows that tread, he is the worse for drink ; 
See, he has reached the door, view him as there he stands, 
A wreck to drink, with tottering limbs and shaking hands ; 
His haggard, ghastly look, his wild and vacant stare, 
Showing how far he’d yielded to the tempter’s snare. 

He rolls across the room, the worse for liquor—drunk ; 

A helpless, senseless sot on the bare floor he sunk. 
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The wife, what did she do, what could she do? T'hink you; 
Alone, without the strength to seek the comfort due. 

A pallor, as of death, across her features passed, 

The help so sorely needed dare she of him ask ? 

And, asking, will he give? Her courage almost goes; 
She’d rather wait and bear than risk reply in blows. 

But hunger’s pangs are keen—the babe’s long piteous wail 
For food, nerves here to make the effort tho’ she fail. 
Trembling she moved across to where her husband lay ; 

‘¢ Bill, Bill,” she cried, “‘ Give me some money that I may 
Obtain the food we need; we starve. Help us you must; 
I will not beg or steal while you can find a crust.’’ 

He staggered to his feet, and, pacing to and fro, 

Swore he would give her nothing ; bid her go 

And seek elsewhere the help she needed, for no more 
Would he her wants relieve; then thrust her from the door. 
Another piteous cry came from that little one: 

Can mother’s heart resist the yearnings of her young ? 

No ; right across the path of him—her husband,—there 
Down on her knees she fell—appealed to him in prayer, 

‘¢ Husband, ’tis for my babe, not for myself, I plead ; 

Oh! give me but a mite to satisfy its need.” 

With oaths and curses then the ruffian on her turned, 
And raising high his arm, her from his side he spurned. 

A cry, a shriek, one long heartrending wail arose ; 

In that fatal moment a life had met its close. 

The blow had missed ‘; aim and struck the babe instead— 
It needed but a glance to see the child was dead. 

With wild, hysteric sobs, the mother vainly tried 

To call to life her babe, thus taken from her side. 

Her passionate appeals, her mother’s yearning love 

Burst forth in all its power, her little one to move: 

No use, all pain is o’er, no earthly skill or care 

Can e’er recall to life the babe who lieth there. 

Day dawned at length on that sad home, and with it came 
The hand of justice: Then, as wife of him, she fain 

Would have excused the deed; but law, tho’ stern, must rule, 
And retribution come, though seeming harsh and cruel. 
Then witnessed she as in a dream, the crowded court, 

The trial, and sentence mild, for act so rashly wrought, 
The prison, too, in which she went to bid farewell 

To him—her husband; till, with Ceep emotion, fell 

She on its pallet bare, o’ercome with grief and woe; 

Her home, her husband, babe, she must fore’er forego. 

As this truth dawns on her, her soul is racked with pain 

To think that ne’er on earth she’ll have her child again ; 
T’was the one star of hope that cheered her lonely way, 
Now it was gone, put out, and wherefore should she stay 

A set, determined look pass o’er her features fair— 

A look of deepest meaning, a look of dark despair ; 
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She rose, and crossing o’er to where her husband stood, 
Pressed on his brow a kiss; Oh! soul reviving food. 

Her love for him, e’en now, was not entirely spent. 

“May God forgive you, Bill.’”’ Then from the cell she went, 
Where? Ye already know—to Thames’ dark swelling tide, 
To find in death that peace on earth she was denied. 

Sad is the tale—a warning from it take; and think, 

Two more victims to hell’s fiercest fiend—strong Drink. 
Come on, thou root of evil, Bacchus; thou god of wine— 
Come, gather in thy garner these latest sheaths of thine. 


Oh where is England’s power, and where is England’s might, 
To battle with a fce who thus abroad is rife ? 

A deadly foe, who claims for victims more by far 

Than all the ills of flesh, or its near rival, war. 

Must [nglish homes for ever be engulphed in woe, 

And Drink usurp the place of wife and children? No. 

In England’s youth is England’s power; her might, her hope ; 
By them the cursed sway of Bacchus shall be broke. 

By them and you, my friend, who shun the poison cup ; 

By all who at the feast of Bacchus never sup. 

Rouse then, friends of Temperance, this common ill to cure, 
And by your noble efforts—by example pure, | 

Hasten that glorious day when from intemperance free, 
England our own loved home, a land of peace shall be. 


THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of O, KLETKE. 
CHAPTER 1X.—continued, 


The German soldier, however, though till now both he and his friend 
had been patiently and resignedly awaiting their fate, looked quickly 
round at this junctnre to see if there was any good strong weapon to 
be seen—though what use could arms have been in such a crowd of 
enemies. But the Frank, who well understood the danger they were 
all in, repeated, as loud as he could, the name of Muley Ishmael, as if 
there were some magic in the words. The voice of a single man was 
drowned by the cries of the angry multitude, and the christians would 
have been hopelessly lost, had not God in His providence sent just at 
that moment the very man on whose protection the French doctor had 
called in vain. ‘Truly, it was the finger of God! Already had the 
German stretched out his hand to seize at least the bamboo stick, 
a weapon which, in his brawny hand, would have been no light 
weight—already had one of the attendants laid hold of the 
physician, when suddenly the crowd parted to make way for a fine-look- 
ing oid man of venerable appearance. 

What a sudden change! The danger was, for the moment, over. 
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Everyone remembered that the Frank had claimed the protection of 
this much-honored man, and now Muley Ishmael himself was actually 
on the spot, and the bystanders awaited eagerly whether he would 
verify the Christian’s bold words. 

The chief merchant of Alexandria saluted the crowd, who, in return 
for his politeness, respectfully made way for him, and went up full of 
astonishment to the physician, whom the Saracens had let go out of 
their hands the moment they saw Muley Ishmael. 

“‘ My dear friend,” said the merchant to the doctor, ‘‘ how is it that 
I find you in such a predicament ?” . 

‘‘ Blessed be God that you came before it was too late,’’ said the 
Frank, with a long sigh of relief, ‘This tumult is all on account of 
this Christian slave, who has been condemned to the most cruel punish- 
ment for attempting to escape. It wasin vain that I, for the purpose of 
causing a brief delay, made use of your name—you saw how matters 
stood with me a few minutes ago. I can assure you that if you can 
save him you will have won my everlasting gratitude.” 

‘* But are you sure you really know who he Is ?”’ 

“Yes, there can be no doubt, not the very slightest,” said the 
physician’s young assistant. The doctor himself, however, turned to 
Robert, and said in French— 

‘¢ Of what country are youa native P” 

“ France.” 

‘“‘ And your native town ?”’ 

“ Marseilles.” 

‘‘ You are then the son of —?”’ 

‘‘ Of Raymond the silk-mercer; and, eighteen years ago I set out 
with some other French boys for the Holy Land, but was here betrayed 
and sold. But who are you, sir, and why do you take so great an 
interest in me, and defend me even at the peril of your own life ?”’ 

“ There is a gracious and just God in heaven,” said the physician, 
deeply moved, and then, without answering the question of his 
countryman, he turned to the Saracen merchant and said— 

“ Tt all rests with you, my friend, my fatherly protector—you know 
already how much hangs upon his freedom, his rescue.” 

‘“¢ Make yourself tranquil, my friend,” replied Muley Ishmael, “I will 
go at once to the Bey. I know he will not refuse my request, for it is 
seldom I ask anything of him.” 

Then, turning to Robert, he said encouragingly, “ Take heart, my 
son, you will be set free,’’ 

- How the heart of the slave bounded at these words! But could he 
forget his friend at such a moment, Seizing the hand of Theobald he 
said to Muley—*“ Noble sir, I share the fate of my friend, I cannot, I 
will not be set free unless he is.”’ 

The merchant cast a searching glance upon the German, who stood 
immoveable as an iron statue, as if he personally had no part or lot in 
what was going on, 

‘ Well, then, it must be both,’ said Muley Ishmael, and, turning to 
the overseer and the police, he added— 

“TI beg of you, oh friends, to suspend the punishment of these two 
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slaves till such time as I shall have returned from the Bey. I will take 
the responsibility upon myself.” 

However enraged the overseer was against all Christians, especially 
against these two, and however much he longed to complete his purposes 
of vengeance against them, he did not dare to resist the wishes and 
commands of a man so powerful as the eldest of the merchants. He 
was obliged to content himself with keeping a strict guard over his 
prisoners, lest they should escape before Muley’s return. ‘The French 
physician in the meantime, though he had a few minutes before been 
in danger of his life from a threatening and fanatical mob, was now 
perfectly safe from their violence, being known to be under the protec- 
tion of the all-powerful Muley Ishmael. Everyone awaited with 
impatience the moment of this man’s return, on which the after fate of 
the two slaves depended. They themselves, could they not have 
counted every beating of their pulses till Muley’s return, which was to: 
bring them either death or life, life and liberty, and which could restore 
them to home and parents, to wife and children? How their hearts 
beat at these bright images which fancy brought before them ina 
moment of time, and yet—there stood the executioners, about, perhaps, 
to torture them to death with cruel delight. 

But through the goodness of God it was not to be. The noble old 
man came back as a messenger of peace and deliverance. 

‘“¢ Look,” he said, turning to the officials, “ here is the signet ring of. 
the Bey, these slaves are delivered over to me.”’ | 

The words silenced the lips, white with rage, of the overseer of the 
slaves. He did not and he could not make any reply. But who can attempt 
to describe the feelings of the liberated men? The friends embraced 
each other in silence—they could neither of them utter a single word, 
but the youth who accompanied the physician wept aloud, and thanked 
God and the Saviour. 

Let us pause a few minutes, while the rescued men hastened away 
under the protection of Muley Ishmael. What heart would not have 
been deeply moved and shaken by the power of such a spectacle? Who 
could entirely subdue all human feelings under such circumstances ? 
One could, that was the inhuman overseer, whose rage at his disappointed 
spite was so great that his eyes rolled and he actually foamed at the 
mouth. 

‘‘ They are gone,” he stammered out at last, “ safe away. What an 
ass I have been to be sure. If they had not tried to escape they would 
still be slaves. Old blockhead that Iam. Ha, ha!” 

He laughed loud and looked round, asif trying to see whether some 
object of his revenge was not at hand for him to wreak his spite upon. 
Suddenly, he eaught sight of the Greek, who was carrying the bamboo 
stick with which his friends were to have been flogged. Isidore 
shuddered as he met the gaze of the overseer. 

‘“‘ Dog of an unbeliever!” said the Saracen, ‘‘ who .was it who put 
those two slaves up to the idea of flight? Was it not you? Why are 
you standing there, you scoundrel, as if that reed had been made to 
grow just on your account? Are not you to blame for all that has 
happened, you good-for-nothing wretch ?”’ 
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When treachery over-reaches itself, it vents all its anger upon the 
‘unhappy instrument who has caused its plans to fail, Accordingly, the 
overseer determined to avenge his disappointment upon Isidore, into 
greater indignation against whom he kept working himself every 
moment. 

‘Mercy! mercy !’ exclaimed the unhappy Greek. ‘“ What I have 
done was—” 

‘What you have done wag just to induce slaves to try and escape.”’ 
So saying, the overseer took the bamboo cane, and, giving it into the 
hands of one of the servants of the police, desired that Isidore should 
be severely bastinadoed with it on the soles of his feet, which sentence 
was carried out amidst cries of anguish on the part of the tortured man, 
and shouts from the unfeeling mob, to whom it was quite indifferent 
who got the whipping, provided they were there to see it. 


CHAPTER X, 


Let us fellow Muley Ishmael into his house, which, proving the 
merchant's great wealth, is magnificently fitted up. In one of the inner 
rooms, the windows of which have a charming view over a most lovely 
garden, over tall and fine pomegranate trees, with their transparent 
vreen leaves and glowing crimson blossoms and fruit, as well as over a 
fountain which throws up water like silver dust, we shall find the 
master of the house himself in company with the two friends, and with 
the Frank physician, the young assistant alone being absent. 

Ina tumult of joy Robert turned to the physician, exclaiming, “ | 
can scarcely yet realize that 1 am indeed in possession of my freedom, 
and who is it whom [I have to thank for that most precious gift which 
could possibly be bestowed upon aslave? Speak, noble man, and tell 
me what it was that induced you to take so great an interest in a stranger, 
an interest so great, that it led you even to put your own life in danger ? 
For you must have been aware that, but for the providential arrival of 
this, our most generous helper, you, together with ourselves, must have 
been lost. I seem unable to understand anything of what has happened, 
but I beseech you, I entreat you, conceal from me no longer what claim 
I have on such self-devoted kindness ?”’ 

““ My esteemed friend,’ replied the physician, “ just wait patiently 
for a few minutes. Someone will soon come who will be able to answer 
that question better than I can.”’ 

‘ How long every moment appears to me,” answered Robert, 
* until I know to whom it is I am so deeply indebted.’ 

But he was not to be kept much longer in this state of uncertainty. 
The door opened, and a young female in eastern attire entered the room. 
Going up to Robert, she said, softly— 

‘¢ Do you know me?” 

In great astonishment Robert examined the -pleasing features, which, 
‘certainly did not appear altogether unknown tohim., ‘“ The same voice 
and face, or I must have greatly deceived myself,’’ he said, ‘‘ as those 
of the gentle, girlish-looking youth, who, accompanied my deliverer to 
the market-place.”’ 
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“ You are not mistaken there,’’? replied the lady. ‘I was the 


companion of our friend, and yet,” she added with a trembling voice, 
« You have only half recognised me, Robert.” 


It seemed as though a sunbeam flashed through his soul, piercing 


through the darkness of eighteen years, and opening his arms wide to 
embrace her, he exclaimed with transports of delight— 

‘¢ My sister! oh, my sister !” 

“Tam indeed your sister Marie, my dear and only brother,” she replied, 
‘¢ and, oh, how can I sufficiently thank my Saviour for having restored 
you to me.” 

‘“ But what a long long time—you could not have been more than 
two years old whenI went away.” 

“TY could not indeedremember you,” replied Marie; but the Lord led 
me to find you and to recognize you, just at the very moment when you 
needed us most. The little ebony cross which our mother hung round 
your neck the day you were baptized, the mole upon your arm, and, 
above all, your likeness to our father.” 

Here Robert hastily interrupted her— 

“Is he living—has he forgiven me ?”’ he exclaimed. 

** He has been dead for three years,’ answered Marie, in a sad _tone,. 
‘but he had long forgiven you, and in the hour of his death he blessed 
you.” : 

Robert looked silently upon the ground, and covered his face with his 
hands, His father was then dead, and all love, all regret, all repentance came 
too late. The son would never more be able to clasp his father’s hand—he 
could not with burning tears entreat forgiveness; too late! too late! 


oh, terrible words, what admonitions you give to those who put off 
doing duty and shewing love. He seemed tobe standing by his father’s. 


grave, and felt as if he would be willing to buy back the past with 
tears of blood, but the time was over—the hand was cold, and cold was 
the wounded heart. 

Young friend, whoever you may be, who read these lines, and may, 


perhaps, have wounded or distressed the heart of a parent, a friend, or 


a brother, hasten, hasten, 1 beseech you to be reconciled, and to ask 
pardon while that heart is still warmly beating—before the angel of 
death comes and carries your dear one away—it may be this very next 
moment—and then the bitter tears of your repentance will be in vain. 

After a while, Robert again turned to Marie and said with much 
agitation—“ And my mother ?” 

‘* She is still living, and her one only wish is to see you yet once 
more, and clasp you in her arms.” 

“ Oh, tell me all about her, and tell me what wonderful events have 
led you away from her and from your home, and brought you here ?” 

Marie began—“ I was still a child, when my mother told me, for the 
first time, about my lost brother. Whether you had been lost in the 
shipwreck—tidings of which had reached Marseilles—or, with the others 
who had been saved from drowning—sold as aslave, my parents did not 
know. I heard much about that strange crusade, of the pious enthusiasm 
of all those thousands of boys, of their march through France, of the brave 


shepherd boy who was their leader, of their camp at Marceilles, the. 
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festive reception given them, and the shouting and rejoicing when the 
ships at last left the harbour, and began their voyage to the East.” 

“ So, in all the games and dreams of my childhood there mingled the 
strange and splendid pictures which my fancy formed out of these 
stories I had heard, together with the idea of a brother of whom these 
strange events had deprived me. You had indeed beentorn from me 
before I could remember, but the possibility of finding you again 
occupied my thoughts, both waking and sleeping. I felt it to be 
impossible that you were really dead,—you were, no doubt, in captivity, 
far, far away over the sea, and long before my childish mind could 
estimate the difficulties of such an undertaking, I was already forming 
plans of how to rescue you. The older I grew the more I heard from 
my mother, who so sorrowfully and yet so willingly told me every littl 
detail that she remembered of you—her firstborn child—and from the 
neighbours, who delighted to talk of the crusade, the sad fate of the 
brave boys and of the great battles, the hardships and the misfortunes of 
the Christians in the Holy Land, the more fully resolved did I become, 
to be myself the instrument of your deliverance. 

‘* My dear brother, I never, on any evening repeated my evening 
prayer without beseeching of our gracious God grace and strength for 
this purpose. Oh, how great are His love and kindness in having heard 
my prayer, in having bestowed strength upon one so weak as I am, and 
leading me by His hand over the sea. 

‘‘ [ did not venture to confide my project to any one, until the time 
came when it would be carried out. How it was to be managed I could 
not tell, but I did not feel the least doubt that He who had put the 
thought into my heart, would one day shew me how to carry it into 
effect. So passed my childhood and the first years of my youth, my 
secret still locked up within my breast, but gaining strength as every 
year passed on. In the meantime our parents had left nostone unturned 
in trying to gain some information as to where you were. But it was 
allin vain. Pilgrims who set out for the Holy Land either never 
came back at all, or else brough; us such uncertain information that our 
hopes sank rather than rose when they returned. The few who, one by 
one, having been by some circumstances or other released from slavery, 
managed to find their way back at last to France, had nothing further to 
tell us than that a large number of the unfortunate boys had been kept 
as slaves in Alexandria, while the rest were scattered over half Asia. 
Ah, how many during all those years must have died of their hardships, 
and, even if you had not been of the number, there was thestill worse fear 
that torture might have led you to deny the Saviour, and become a 
Mahometan !—Or, still more likely in your case, might not your con- 
stancy in faith have led to your being put to death with tortures as a 
martyr. How our hearts trembled at such a terrible thought, and what 
bitter tears were mixed with all our prayers for you. But it was a con- 
solation to be told that as far as could be known, not one of all those 
thousands of boys had ever been induced to deny the Saviour. We could 
only rejoice to think that if you had died a martyr’s death, you had 
entered at once into everlasting life. 

‘It was just a year after the death of my father, that the noble 
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friend, whose courage and fidelity you have this day experienced, asked 
me to become his wife.” 

“ So,” exclaimed Robert, grasping the hand of the }*rench physician, 
‘‘ T am, then, bound to you by a double tie,—oh most happy day which 
has given me such a sister, and such a brother.” 

“ My mother,”’ exclaimed Marie, ‘“‘ was delighted at the thought of 
so good and excellent a man becoming my husband, and there was 
nothing to prevent our union, excepting the thought of my lost brother. 
A married woman would be tied to house and home in a way that a 
single one would not. And who, ah, who, would seek you out and 
find youif it were not your sister. To this kind, this noble, this 
generous friend I resolved to open my heart—-and he promised me, not 
only to consent to my going in search of you, but to bring you home if 
alive, or, if otherwise, ascertain your fate with certainty—but would 
himself help me to do so. We could, he said, undertake this much 
better together than apart, for, what would be dangerous and difficult 
for me alone, would be possible and almost easy if I had a husband by 
my side to protect me. ihe only objection arose from my dear mother, 
who could not bear my going such a distance, and, as she thought, into 
such dangers. But, after a time her longing after her lost son overcame 
all such fears, and she gave her consent to my going. We were married, 
and my husband determined to make use of his knowledge of medicine 
in trying to find you out, and to practise his profession as a physician 
in the extreme East. So, with tears, my dear mother’and I bade each 
other farewell, she, though weeping bitterly, strong in her love, and 
happy at seeing me in the care of so strong a protector, whose know- 
ledge and skill was pretty certain to open every door to him. 

“ We came first to this place, thinking that here we were most 
likely to hear of you, nor, thank God have we been disappointed. As 
this Eastern city is not one in which it is usual for women to go much 
abroad, I resolved, whenever I went with my husband upon his rounds, 
to wear male attire and pass for his assistant. In this way I could go 
everywhere with him without exciting any suspicion, At first we were 
totally unsuccessful in hearing anything of you, though we were quite 
sure that in the city where the crusading boys were first sold for slaves 
we were on the right tack. God’s providence led us to this noble old 
man whose kindness and affection have made him like a second father 
to us, and to whom we made no secret of our object in coming to 
Alexandria. He himself made every investigation possible among the 
slaves of the Bey, but, through the spite and malice of the overseer, 
all was in vain, until at last a wonderful providenee brought us to- 
gether, and caused you, through the help of our benefactor, to gain 
your freedom.” 

“ Donot forget,” said the Saracen merchant, “ when you speak of the 
benefit I have conferred upon you, that it 'is merely a small expression 
of gratitude. If it had not been for the skill and true kindness of your 
husband, I should have lost my own sons. And, if I gave wealth and 
goods, in fact all my possessions, it would be but a small return. 
Would that I could do far more tor you, but home beckons you to 
return, and your poor brother has long enough been an exile from it.” 
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“ But tell me,” said the German soldier, ‘“‘ what have 1 done to 
deserve such kindness, I who have not been able to confer any benefits, 
how is it that I have found a friend and a deliverer.’’ 

‘¢ How can you ask that?” said Robert. ‘ Could my freedom have 
brought me any happiness if I had left my faithful friend behind, to 
meet shame, torture, and, no doubt, death ?” 

Robert then gave his sister and new brother-in-law an account of the 
life he and Theobald had led together in bondage, and related how the 
treachery of the Greek had Jed, without his intending it, to their release. 
When he went back in his story, and described the wicked tricks of the 
slave-dealers, the dreadful day of the slave-market, and the noble 
deaths of the young martyrs, the Saracen exclaimed eagerly, and 
indignantly—“ Truly God is just. Were not the names of these two 
villains, who brought disgrace upon the name of Mussulman by their 
unheard of treachery to inexperienced children, Porcus and Ferreus ?” 

“Quite so, Porcus and Ferreus, so they were called among the 
Christians.” 

‘¢ Those two scoundrels,”’ said Muley Ishmail, “ have not escaped the 
vengeance of Almighty God, they have met their punishment. The 
Frank king, who now reigns at Jerusalem, had them both put to death, 
because he found that they had planned to betray him into the hands of 
the Emir of Sicily.’’ 

‘‘ God is just!” exclaimed Robert. “ It is even as Stephen declared 
in his last hours. He will never allow such wickedness to remain 
unpunished.” 

‘¢ God has no pleasure,”’ said the merchant, “ in traitors whether they 
be*christians or Mussulmen, His punishing hand has sent those men 
to their tomb—may His blessing bring you all safely to your native 

countries.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


BABYLON. 


Accorpina to Xenophon, Babylon was taken 538 B.c, The 
Babylonian dynasty had endured from the overthrow of Nineveh by the 
confederate Babylonians and Medes, B.c. 606. Jeremiah predicted 
Babylon’s overthrow, 595 B.c. Isaiah saw its burden, 712 B.c. Note 
the prophecy by the latter: ‘“ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrha. It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation; neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their folds there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be 
full of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there.” 

‘‘ Wild beasts shall lie there.” At one time it actually came to be an 
enclosure for wild animals, which were kept by the hunters within what 
then remained of its once magnificent walls. 

It seems there is no standing ruin now remaining of this famous city, 
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but that the whole is a collection of heaps looking like natural hills: 
except that no green thing grows on them, while the excavations show 
that these heaps cover all that remains of the beauty of the Chaldces’ 
excellency. ‘The whole site is a perfect desolation; the soil for miles 
round consisting of the grit and clay formed by decomposed buildings, 
and containing no principle friendly to vegetation. 

‘«‘ Satyrs shall dance there.’ Kitto says some kind of wild goat is 
perhaps intended here. Mest of the rabbins and the ancient versions 
understand demons to be denoted; and so firmly do the Arabs believe 
the ruins of Babylon to be the haunt of evil spirits, that they dread to 
remain in the neighbourhood of the ancient mounds at night. This 
alone would prevent the Arabian from pitching his tent there, even if 
he could there find rich pasture for his flock. 

‘¢ And Darius the Mede took the kingdom, being threescore and two 
years old.”’ Long before some of the readers of Arrer Work reach 
that age, I hope they will have known within themselves, while they 
yet live and move and have their being on earth, the establishing of a 
kingdom that cannot be moved, even the kingdom that is defined to be 
righteousness and. peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Wherefore, we 
receiving a kingdom that cannot be moved,—instability is stamped 
upon all earthly kingdoms—let us have grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear, and escape that horrid 
fear that awaits the finally impenitent, making their knees smite one 
against another. | 

Thackeray, in one of his books, takes his readers “‘ From Cornhill to. 
Cairo.’ Suppose we take ourselves from Babylon to Britain, and ask, 
‘¢ Will England ever fall?” It rests with herself, under Providence, 
to determine for herself the answer. ‘The Lord is true to those who are 
true to Him. Is England true to Him? What is meant by being true 
to Him? What does it include or involve? Am I true to Him? Are 
you true to Him? 

Leaving these questions unanswered with the lip, may we not 
apostrophise England in this wise ? 


Not to thyself the merit proudly take 
Of what thou art, or may’st hereafter be. 
Consider thy unworthiness, and make 
Confession of Jehovah's clemency. 
He who inhabiteth eternity, 
The Head of principalities and thrones, 
Was pleased to set His favour upon thee, 
And cause the Gospel’s vivifying tones 
With more than Orphean charm to move thy rocks and stones. 


Else to this day in darkness hadst thou laid, 
In ignorance and superstition steeped. 
Bound with delusion’s adamantine chain, 
Still hadst thou sown the wind, the whirlwind reaped. 
Still on Druidic altars hadst thou heaped : 
The living sacrifice ; nor had thy sons 
Forth at the call of suffering virtue leaped, 
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In other spirit than of Goths and Huns, 
The oil of joy to pour on earth’s afflicted ones. 


Thou, therefore, much receiving, render much: 
Undo the heavy burdens ; loose the slave ; 
Break every yoke with heavenly mercy’s touch ; 
Let not the drunkard to the drunkard’s grave 
Descend unwarned, unheeded ; rule the wave 
Not by the law of might, but that of love ; 
In every philanthropic deed be brave, 
Wise as the serpent, gentle as the dove; 
Imploring strength, and skill, and courage from above. 


In view then of our indebtedness to God, and warned by the fate of 
Babylon the boastful, let us beware of boasting. What have I that I 
have not received, and that may not in a moment be taken from me? 
It is written, “God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
humble.” One of these assertions we find verified in the case of Herod, 
and both of them in the case of Nebuchadnezzar. 

We know how it was in the case of Herod, He was highly displeased 
with them of Tyre and Sidon ; but they came with one accord to him, 
and having made Blashis, the king’s chamberlain, their friend, desired 
peace, because their country was nourished by the king’s country. And 
on a set day, Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat on his throne and 
made an oration unto them—gave them a lot of blarney, as our Irish 
friends would put it; and the people gave a shout, saying, “It is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man;” and immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him, because he gave not God the glory. 

And we know how it was with Nebuchadnezzar. What a contrast 
between Nebuchadnezzar, pride-befooled, and Nebuchadnezzar brought 
to his senses! In this latter condition he is ready to “ give unto the 
Lord the glory due unto His name.” 

Thus saith the Lord by the mouth of his prophet Jeremiah: ‘ Let 
not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory 
in his might. Let not the rich man glory in his riches; but let him 
that glorieth, glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me.” 
So our Saviour: ‘* This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.” And to what 
end He was sent He Himself tells us. We read that He came to 
Nazareth, where He had been brought up; and, as His custom was, He 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up to read. 
And there was delivered to Him the book of the prophet Esaias. And 
when He had opened the book, He found the place where it is written, 
‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.’’ And He closed the book, and gave it 
again to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on Him. And He began to say 
unto them, “ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.”’ 
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And at what hour we hear and obey the voice of His Spirit within us 
—Lo, He speaks with superhuman power !—at that hour this Scripture 
is, or will be, fulfilled in our experience. May it be so, to His praise, 


and to our untold good! 
THOMSON SHARP. 
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A BUNCH OF SWEET P'S. 
By A. D. H. 


No. 8,—PRtEPARATION. 


A BATTLE well prepared is half won—to be unprepared is to give 
your enemy a decided and, oftentimes, fatal advantage. A state of 
unpreparedness is a state of failure. To be prepared is to be armed at 
all points, ready for the enemy ; to be unprepared is to invite defeat. 
A city unprepared for assault is easily taken, it has no resisting power, 


and in the event of attack is found in a state of “confusion worse 
confounded.”’ 


A man of business should be prepared for all emergencies; be alert 
and watchful; he knows not what a day may bring forth in’commercial 
matters; circumstances may arise which could not be anticipated, 
difficulties may confront him which could not be forseen, and if he be 
found unprepared may cause his ruin; certainly, he cannot be fully 
prepared for every contingency, but he may keep himself in a state of 
general preparedness, so that even the most unexpected attacks may 
meet with successful rebuffs, which attacks, without that preparation 
might, and probably would, prove fatal. 

The General of an army looks out not only forward but all around ; 
he has an enemy before him and must be prepared to meet him, but it 
is not sufficient that he should look at the enemy in the front, that 
enemy may have a force behind him, at his sides, he must therefore be 
prepared at all points or defeat is certain. 

‘he Mariner must be prepared; his compasses must be in good order, 
his charts correct ; he must be ever on the watch, not waiting till the 
storm comes, but studying the wind and the clouds, see the storm afar 


off, take in sail and trim his ship, and so is prepared for the tempest 


when it comes; where he not to do so, but let the storm overtake him 


unprepared, the ship would inevitably be lost and all hands perish. 


All have a battle to fight; are we fully equipped? ‘This life with all 
is a warfare; we are beset behind and before, on the right and on the 
left, and, worse than all, we have treachery within; our enemies are 
sagacious, ever on the alert—ever watching; are we prepared to meet 
them ? Are we on the watch tower that we may catch the first sign of 
their approach, and when we see them coming are we ready—prepared 
to resist the attack? Our enemies are legion, they are powerful, they 


are wily, Cunning, vigilant, not easily beaten off; they know our weak 


points and there attack most fiercely; they are relentless, giving no 


quarter, yet, when it suits their purpose, they use smooth words and 


would beguile us with fair promises, and seek to make “ worse appear 
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the better reason,” use flattering words while they try to sting with 
the poisonous sting of a serpent. 

What are these enemies? First, the devil, he who attacked our first 
parents with specious promises and lies, and so far gained the victory 
that he was the means of bringing ‘‘ death into the world and all our 
woe,” and who still *‘ goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour,” but more frequently now, perhaps, as a bear, giving as he 
would have us believe, a loving hug, but, alas! ’tis the hug of death; 
truly, he hath many strange devices; often will he doff the garb of an 
enemy and put on that of a friend, that he may the more easily deceive ; 
will surround himself with a phosphoric light in which is all the 
elements of death, and try to make the unwary believe it is the light of 
life. 

Next comes the world, a faithful servant of the devil, always ready to 
do his behests and help him in his work, gilding with a spurious gold 
every sinful pleasure, leading the thoughtless and careless into paths 
which it makes to look as though covered with beautiful flowers which 
prove to be but thorns and nettles full of poison and death—calling 
good, evil, and evil, good, and seeking to make us believe it; trying 
to turn into ridicule all than is holy and pure and true; seeking to turn 


from righteousness the young, the weak, the foolish ; making gold into 
an idol to be worshipped, and the hearts of its worshippers as hard as. 


the metal. This, and much more will the world seek to do, that it may 


draw the soul away from God and make it a captive to the great. 


destroyer, helping to rivit the chains he casts about us, and to surround 
us with a darkness drear and dread, truly a darkness that may be felt. 

These are some of the enemies which surround us—but we have an 
enemy even worse, and more to be feared and dreaded, a traitor within 
the gates—our own heart, “deceitful above all things,’’ ready to open 
the gate to the enemy without and surrender, so beguiled has it been 


with the gaudy painting of the pleasures of the world—dazzled by the 
glitter of the gold it sees not that on all is written, death—death— 


because ’tis covered by a tawdry robe of tinsel which looks so fair to 
those who wilfully deceive themselves, a robe so dead and rotton that 


at the slightest touch of truth it will fade and wither and become but. 


so much dust. 


Are we prepared to meet these enemies? ‘Thanks be to God, we have 


a Captain ready to lead us, and if we enlist under Him, if we fight 
under His banner, if we obey His commands, He will lead us to victory 
—victory sure and certain, not doubtful but complete. True, we may 
be harrassed now and again, the enemy may still strew thorns in our 
path, but our Captain is all-powerful, and trusting in Him, the Captain of 
our salvation, we are safe; let us then “ put on the whole armour of 
God, that we may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil, for we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spirituai 
wickedness in high places, wherefore let us take unto ourselves the 
whole armour of God, that we may be able to withstand in the evil day,. 
and having done all to stand, having our loins girt about with truth 


and having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and our feet shod. 
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with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield 
of faith wherewith we shall be able to quench the fiery darts of the 
wicked ; and take the helmet of salvation and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God;’’ thus shall we be able to “fight the good 
fight of faith,” and at last be enabled, with Paul, to say, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” 

We are as a frail barque on the ocean of life, subject to storms and 
calms, trade winds and hurricanes, sunshine and fog; some steering for 
a settled haven, some drifting at the mercy of the waves; some, like 
good mariners, have all their instruments in order, taking their observa- 
tion by the mid-day sun—looking unto Jesus; consulting their charts 
—the Scriptures of God; guided by their compass—the Holy Spirit ; 
and trusting to the gentle breeze—the love of God—to waft them into 
their desired haven—the house of many mansions, But no voyage is all 
smooth and pleasant, storms will overtake the most careful, the most 
thoughtful, ‘ In the world ye shall have tribulation,” the truth of this 
is in the experience of all; sometimes “ cares, like a wild deluge come,” 
—losses, sickness, bereavements, disappointments, Who are free? Not 


one—children of God no more than the children of the world. What 


then is the difference between them? This:—the child of God is 
prepared ; he has studied his chart, his instruments are all in order, his 


anchor—Faith—is firm and strong, and will keep his vessel from 


drifting to destruction. He knows his Heavenly Father holds the winds 
in the hollow of His hand, and will in due time say “ Peace be still,” 
and there will be a great calm—but the ungodly are not so; they have 
no rudder with which to steer, no compass to guide them, no chart to 
tell them where they are or to what they ave drifting; the storm arises, 
the lightnings flash, the thunders roll, they have no anchor to hold 
their vessel; and they are driven on and on to destruction; they 
started on their voyage unprepared and their end is ruin—death. 

Reader, how is it with you? Are you prepared? Have you cast your 
burden on the Lord, have you committed your ways unto Him; when 
troubles assail you, can you look up and say, “ My Father, my Father?” 
In the darkest night can you grasp His hand and say, “I am at peace 
for my hope is in Thee, I have no fear for Thou art with me, Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me,” though the path be thorny, though the 
voyage be stormy, what care I, I am travelling home, to a home of rest, 
of peace, of perfect and eternal joy. What is this “light affliction’’ I 
suffer here, ’tis but for “a moment,’ and is * working for me a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ’”—death is robbed of its 
sting, the grave of its victory. 

Reader, again we ask, how is it with you? Are you prepared? Oh! 
if not, arouse ye, arouse ye, from your death-like stupor, your fatal 
carelessness, you have no time to lose, you know not how soon the storm 
shall gather, it may seem all bright sunshine now, and you may 
perhaps have but just commenced your voyage, but in an hour ye think 
not of the storm may come, and without warning, too; andif it find 
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you still unprepared, you will sink a ruin in the blackness—the 
darkness of despair—lost, lost for ever. 


‘‘ Our changeful lives are ebbing to an end, 
Onward to darkness and to death we tend; 

O Conquerer of the grave be Thou our guide, 
Be Thou our light in death’s dark eventide ; 
Then in our mortal hour will be no gloom, 

No sting in death, no terror in the tomb.” 





PLEASANT JOTTINGS. 


WELL-BEHAVED CHILD,—In a 
Brooklyn infant class, there is a 
premium for good behavior, the ex- 
cellence of the behavior consisting 
largely in abstinence from wriggling, 
At the close of a recent session, the 
amiable and accomplished teacher said 
to a small girl, ‘* Beckie, my dear, you 
were a very good little girl, to-day.” 
‘¢'Yes’m; I couldn't help bein’ good ; 
I got a ’tiff neck,” the youthful Beckie 
replied with perfect seriousness, 

PROTESTANTISM is ‘Bible 
Christianity.” It is the Word of God 
in direct antagonism to the word of 
man. It is God’s truth in active 
opposition to man’s errors — God’s 
verities to man’s innovations. It is the 
sword of the Spirit, drawn out of its 
scabbard, and pointed at the advancing 
enemy. 

Christianity #zust be protestant. It 
must protest against everything that is 
contrary to God’s revealed will and 


hostile to man’s salvation, True 
Christianity was ever protestant, 
though not always called so. When 


Arianism came forth to perplex the 
simple by its subtleties, and render 





unavailing, by limiting, the Divine | 


atonement, Christianity protested, 


‘The men of Lyons were Protestants. 


The men of the Piedmontese valleys 
were Protestants. ‘The Lollards of 
England were Protestants, Wickliffe, 


and Huss, and Luther rekindled the 
protestant spirit only because they 
spread the fuel of the Bible-truth in 
the earth. And the candle which our 
martyred bishops lighted at their death, 
was fed then, and has been kept burn- 
ing since, only by Bible Christianity. 

True Protestantism, then, is God’s 
truth in the attitude of defence—enter- 
ing its solemn protest against, and 
declaring war to the death with, man’s 
traditions and human figments. It is 
the pardoned sinner clinging to his 
one sacrifice —‘‘ full, perfect, and 
sufficient ;” rejoicing in his one 
Mediator ‘‘ ever living to make inter- 
cession for him ;” and glorying in his 
one new and living way to God. 
Rejecting as ‘*fables” the sickly 
legends of equivocal saints, the true 
Protestant sees no cloud of mediators 
surrounding the Eternal Throne, never 
doubts the love and tenderness of Him 
‘¢ who can be touched with the feeling 
of all our infirmities, because He was 
in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin;” but, in the ‘ spirit 
of adoption,” not ‘‘ the spirit of bond- 
age "=the spirit of a son, not of a 
slave—‘‘ has access with confidence by 
the faith” of Christ, and rejoices in 
God through Christ, by whom he 
has received the atonement. — Dean 
Champneys. 


A FATHER’S LOVE. 


Nor long ago a coloured fisherman was crossing the river Mississippi 


at Little Rock on a stormy night, 
in the boat. 


He had his young child with him 
When in the middle of the river, the water began to dash 


over the sides, and it became quite plain that unless relieved of some of 


its weight, the vessel must sink. 


a | 
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Placing the child securely in the middle of the small craft, the- 
father jumped into the waters, was washed away, and drowned. 

A party from the bank went to the rescue, and recovered the boat 
and child, but the man was never seen afterwards. 

Does not this little story of a father’s love remind you of the greater 
love of our Heavenly Father? The earthly parent gave his life for his 
own son; but God commendeth [is love towards us, in that, while we 


were yet sinners, Christ died for us, 


God spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.’’, 





HOMELY RECEIPTS. 


Savoury BEEF,—Cuat up about a | 


ound of cold roast beef; season it 
with a small teaspoonful of salt, a 
saltspoonful of pepper, a saltspoonful 
of celery seed, pounded, a small onion, 


chopped, and either a mustardspoonful | 


of mustard or a teaspoonful of grated 
horse-radish. Put it into ,a pie dish 
with a teacupful of gravy or water, a 
teaspoonful of viaegar, and a table- 
spoonful of any kind of ketchup; 
cover it over with another dish, and 
bake it in a slow oven for nearly an 


aour. Turniton to a hot dish and . 


serve at once. | 

MincepD BEEF wiITH RICE SuR- 
ROUNDINGS.—Peel and chop one good 
sized onion and half of a medium 
sized carrot. Put them into a frying- 
pan with an ounce of butter, and fry 
till nearly tender. Mince about a 
pound of cold roast beef, put it into 


the pan with the onion and carrot, | 


add a teaspoonful of salt, the same of 


pepper, a mustardspoonful of mustard, | 


and a dessertspoonful of dried flour ; 
stir for five minutes, then add by 
degrees a teacupful of warm gravy or 
warm water, simmer and stir for ten 
minutes, then put it in the centre of 
the rice, boiled as follows, Wash 
half a pound of rice, put it into a 
quart of cold water with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and boil for half an hour ; 
stir often, drain it en a sieve, and, 
while draining, place it before the fire 
and stir it with a fork to divide the 
grains. Put it round the dish, and 
mince in the centre. 
FaGgoTINS oF BEEF. — Mince a 
pound of cold roast beef, both fat and 
lean, and one sheep’s kidney, un- 








cooked. Season with a teaspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of curry powder, a 
cayenne-spoonful of cayenne, a mus- 
tardspoonful of mustard, a small salt- 
spoonful of pepper, half a saltspoon- 
ful of mixed sweet herbs, and a good 
sized onion, finely chopped ; add two 
tablespoonfuls of gravy or water. 
Make the mince up into six balls of 
equal size; dredge them well with 
flour. Beat an egg, dip each ball into 
the egg, dredge them again with flour 
sufficiently to keep the gravy in, put 
them into a tin dish that will just 


_ hold them; place a piece of dripping 


the size of a nut on each, and bake in 
a slow oven. Serve on a hot dish. 

Lec oF BEEF.—The leg of beef is 
the knuckle end of the leg of the ox, 
Order the butcher to chop one, weigh- 


| ing about six pounds, into seven or 


eight pieces, wash it, and then season 
it with a dessertspoonful of salt, the 
same of moist sugar and unmade mus- 
tard, a teaspoonful of black pepper, 
two cayenne-spoonfuls of cayenne,. 
half a small saltspoonful of mixed 
spice, the same ef mixed sweet herbs, 
and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley; 
clean and slice two leeks, a small head 
of celery, a large carrot and turnip.. 
Put the whole into alarge brown jar, 
press the meat closely in, add a pint 
and a half of cold water; tie the jar 
closely over with stiff paper. Place it 
in a large saucepan or pot of. cold 
water, put it over the fire, and let it 
remain for six hours. As the water 
boils away, fill up the pot with boiling 
water. Skim off as much of the fat 
as is possible, turn the stew on toa 


| hot dish and serve. 
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OLD ST. PAUL'S. 


From the times of the Saxons to the present day, London’s chief* 
sanctuary of religion has stood here above the river, a landmark to the 
ships of all nations that have floated on the Thames, There is an old 
tradition that an old Roman temple to Diana once stood where St. 
Paul’s was afterwards built ; but this has been proved to be untrue. 

The earliest authenticated church of St. Paul’s was built and endowed 
by Kthelbert, king of East Kent; and the first bishop who preached 
within its walls was Mellitus, the companion of St. Augustine, the first 
Christian missionary who visited the heathen Saxons. 

St. Paul’s has been for centuries noted as the scene of curious 
ceremonials and historical events. Old St. Paul’s passed away in flames, 
and after the terrible fire Hvelyn visited the ruins, the portico was rent 
in pieces, the vast stones split asunder, nothing remaining entire but 
the inscription on the architraix, not one letter of which was injured. 
All hope of restoration was soon abandoned, Wren had so predicted,. 
nothing however was done in the way of rebuilding till the year 1673. 
Wren was the son of the Dean of Windsor and the nephew of a Bishop 
of Norwich; he had from a boy distinguished himself in every branch 
of knowledge. In twenty-two years from the day the first stone was 
laid, the Cathedral choir was opened for divine service, and visitors to 
London as well as citizens, from that day to this have loved to visit this. 
noble structure. | 


THE CAPTIVE OF ALEXANDRIA, OR THE BOYS’ 
CRUSADE. 


From the German of QO, KLETKE, 
CHAPTER XI. 


Robert and Theobald, the physician and his wife, remained under 
the hospitable roof of their Saracen friend, until they found a good 
opportunity of returning to their homes. A merchant-ship was 
chartered to take them all to Marseilles, certainly, rather a roundabout 
way for Theobald to reach Germany by, but the soldier was active and 
fond of travelling, and he did not shrink from the idea of the long 
land journey, if, thereby, he got the opportunity of spending a longer 
time in the society of his friend. 

Robert, Marie, and the physician did not venture before the hour of 
their departure to leave the house of the merchant, he himself having 
warned them that the easily raised anger of the mob, or the revenge of 
the overseer might be rcused at any moment against them, as it was 
not at all likely that their ill-feeling would have died in so short'a time. 
The German, however, with his bold and daring courage, and his con- 
tempt for all dangers that could possibly attack the body, did not 
observe such precautions, but strolled out on the evening before the 
day fixed for their departure, through the streets of Alexandria, which 
he had never expected to walk along in such good spirits. He went 
past the wall, on the other side of which he bad passed so many hours 
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in performing the laborious tasks of a slave. Date-palms waved softly 
and pleasantly in the wind, the light acacia leaves were trembling, the 
summits of the latter trees shone in the rosy red light of sunset, and, 
up above was a sky so ‘blue, so pure, so clear, that one might almost 
believe, when looking at it that nothing but peace and joy could be in 
the universe. How inviting looked the green ‘grass and shady avenues 
of the gardens on the other side of the wall. How high Theobald’s 
heart beat with delight at the sight of all this living nature. The 
view was not new to him, and yet to-day he felt its beauty for the 
first time, because, never before had he beheld it asa free man. ‘The 
slave has no eye for the palm tree at whose foot he toils. Delighted 
with the beauties of nature on this lovely evening, Theobald strolled 
farther than he had intended. He found himself on the sea-shore. He 
saw the flat, sandy coast spread out before him, and beyond it the deep 
mysterious sea, whose waves were to bear him on the following day on 
his way tohome, and wife, and children. 

In all this world of images and thoughts which were occupying his 
fancy and his heart, Theobald did not notice that the shadows were 
becoming longer and longer, and that twilight was gradually vesting the 
landscape and making all things appear as if seen in adream, At last 
he began to think of turning back—he quickened his pace—for it 
occurred to him that bis friends might be beginning to feel anxions 
about him. He himself felt no anxiety, not having observed as he came 
along that many glances, curious,and not over friendly, were directed 
towards him. When, however, he again found himself proceeding alongside 
ofthe garden-wall, as many as six men placed themselves in front of him 
to dispute his further passage. No sooner did Theobald perceive this 
intention on their part, than he stood ready prepared for defence. 
Placing his back against the wall, he stood awaiting their attack. He 
was, indeed, only provided with a slender staff by way of weapon, but 
his extraordinary strength made up for his deficiency in arms. The 
assailants delayed attacking him for a few moments, and appeared as 
if deliberating on what they would do. They were all more or less 
armed, andif their intention had been to ed his life, it would have 
gone hard with the unfortunate German. But, no, their intention 
appeared to be not to kill, but to capture him alive. An attempt was 
made to cast a noose over his neck, but Theobald struck out right and 
left with such desperate energy, that one and all of his assailants were 
olad to take themselves off. 

The scuffle, however, was not quite over, before a voice, not unknown 
to Theobald, was heard to say—‘“ Down onthe ground, slave, if you 
value your life !” 

Theobald, who began to perceive behind his enemies the glare of 
many torches, which appeared to be approaching nearer, said, after a 
moments hesitation—* and what do you mean to do then! ” 

‘ Down on the ground,” was the only answer. 

“ Not yet,” said the German. ‘“ You must explain yourself more 
clearly, first.” 

“ Allah ! we will kill him,”; said the same voice, and six daggers 
gleamed in the air. 
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At the same moment, however, the enemy became aware of the light 
of the torches, which advanced nearer and nearer to them, while the 
name of the German was loudly uttered by a number of voices. 
Theobald replied— 

‘‘ Come, it is not his destiny,’’ murmured the leader of his assailants, 
at the same time however hurling his dagger at him. The six cowards 
then made off, 

Happy was it for Theobald that the sharp dagger, from the hand of 
his flying enemy had not struck him, as it went close by him and 
lodged in a crevice in the wall. 

‘¢ What imprudence’!” said Muley Ishmael, for he it was, who, accom- 
panied by some of his servants, had come to the rescue of Theobald. 
Why have you disregarded my warnings, and obstinately persisted 
in rushing into danger ?” 

Deeply affected, Theobald seized the hand of the Saracen, and 
exclaimed—* This is the second time you have saved my life. Oh, 
Mussulman, you have acted like a christian.” 

“Say no more of it,’’ replied theold man. ‘ Do you think that Allah 
has set us also no laws of kindness and hospitality—or that we are 
all like these cowardly murderers who persecute you? Young man, 
have you never heard of Saladin, that prince among princes, that 
glorious example of all that is noble and generous. Oh, if those 
Frankish crusaders, their leaders and their kings were in the least like 
him, they would never be setting, as they do, brother to fight against 
brother. But with unholy feet do they trample God’s Holy Land, and 
badly do they fulfil the laws of their own Prophet, for their treachery 
and unfaithfulness to one another, their covetousness and the many other 
vices in which small and great among them alike indulge, were never 
learned from Him.” 

‘“‘ Oh, that it were not so,” replied Theobald; “ but believe me, those 
of whom you speak are not Christians, at least not in the sight of God.” 

«© And these wretched men,”’ answered Muley Ishmail, “ who obey no 
laws except those that enjoin washings and prayers at certain hours and 
places—you must not judge all Musselmen by them. A true believer 
in any religion is one who carries its laws in his heart, and from his 
heart into his hands. Believe me, Christian, I myself, though a follower 
of Mahomet, am no enemy to Christianity—the experience of a long 
life, the wonderful events I have witnessed, have themselves taught me 
that it is true, which, I believe, is written in one of your holy books. 
‘God is no respector of persons, but in every nation he that worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.’ Truereligion consists in love, and, 
surely no truer example of love was ever shewn than that of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

A servant, who saw the dagger in the crevice of the wall, drew it out, 
shewing it, at the same time, to his master. 

“Keep it carefully,” said the merchant, “ It may serve one day to 
lead to the discovery of the guilty persons.’’ 

It was with great delight that their anxious friends welcomed the two 
men home again. When they heard of the danger through which 
Theobald had passed, they could not resist making him friendly 
reproaches, but the German said,— 
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“You are quite right to scold me for my imprudence, but I would 
not, if I could, have missed the occurences of this evening, I have 
looked into the Christian heart of a Mussulman, and have heard words 
which I shall never forget. Our friend seems ripe for becoming a 
christian ; perhaps he will one day join us altogether.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The hour for departure had arrived. A light wind swelled the sails, 
and the blue waves, slightly crested with foam, ‘seemed to invite the 
voyager. Deeply moved were the Christian’s when they bade farewell 
to their noble Mahometan friend and host. 

“Do not forget,’ Muley Ishmael said, “ that you have in Alexandria 
a friend whose house and heart will always be open to you.” 

Favorable winds had soon carried the vessel far upon its way. The 
minarets of Alexandria were soon out of sight, and gradually the coastline 
was lost to view, and nothing’ was to be seen but sky and water. Robert 
stood upon the deck, enjoying to the full the sight of this vast horizon. 

‘‘ In the same manner,” he exelaimed, ‘‘ do the same waves bear me 
back to my home, as, eighteen years ago they carried me into slavery. 
Oh, how small, how short-lived are all man’s works and doings com- 
pared to the wonderful and everlasting nature.’ 

‘¢ Men’s works are not so perishable as you think,” said the physician. 
‘¢ Nature in all her greatness neither increases nor diminishes as years 
roll on, but the words of wise men, and especially those which have 
been taught him by God, live on and on and grow, and, as hundreds and 
thousands of years pass away, overspread, and bless the whole earth.” 

Rapid and favourable was the voyage, and, ere long the coast of 
Krance greeted their eyes. ‘They reached Marseilles and the vessel was 
soon safe in harbour. The passengers were put on land, but what was 
the astonishment of our friends when the captain of the ship pointed 
out to them numerous bales, costly stuffs, and other wares, and told 
them that they were their own property. 

‘This must be a mistake,” said the physician. ‘ We possess nothing 
of the sort.’’ | 

The captain, however, persisted in asserting them to be theirs. 

‘IT know Muley Ishmael,’ he said, “the richest merchant in all 
Alexandria, he is a man of honor, whose bare word I would maintain 
against the whole world. He placed all these goods under my care, 
telling me they were your property, and that I was to deliver them over 
to you, and so, once for all, I am quite sure that it is really and rightly 
yours.”’ 

The mystery was now cleared up—it was just another proof of the 
Saracen merchant’s generosity. 

“Oh, Muley Ishmael!” cried the physician, “‘ Your noble nature 
obliges you to be still working for others’ good even when far away 
from them.” 

With what feelings Robert trod once more the well-known streets of 
his native city may be more easily imagined than described. Eighteen 
years seems to pass from his memory like an ugly dream. He saw the 
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houses, the streets, the market-places. He reached at length the house 
of his parents; it seemed to him asif he had only left Marseilles the 
day before, and was again a boy; trembling with excitement he went 
up the steps of the family dwelling; the heavy oak door was opened, 
but his mother, hearing some one come in, supposed it to be the maid- 
servant, and said, ‘What is it you want, Anna?” Receiving no 
answer to the question, she went to the door and beheld her children. 

Who can describe with what love and joy the mother’s full heart ran 
over? ‘The reunited family threw themselves down upon their knees, 
and joined in a hearty thanksgiving to Almighty God. 

ae at * * # % 1 * 

A succession of happy days followed this reunion, and the festivities 
and family gatherings, which were to have taken place at the time 
Marie was married, and which had then to be put off on account of her 
intended voyage, were now celebrated, and rich and poor were invited 
to join with the mother in rejoicing at the return of her long-lost son. 
One thing alone disturbed their pleasure, that was the feeling that they 
were soon to part from the brave German, who was naturally impatient 
to embrace again his wife and children. 

“Tf ever,’ Theobald said, as he bade them all good-bye, “you begin, 
which God forbid, to grow tired of your native soil,come to me in 
beautiful Germany—to the blessed country of Swabia. If you find your 
way to the free imperial city of Heilbram on the Nechal, you have only 
to ask the first person you meet for Theobald the armourer. My house 
stands just at the gate of the city—it is only a small one, but it has a 
porch with a beautiful vine growing over it, where I sit with my wife 
and children on summer evenings. And now, God bless you, and keep 
you under His protection for evermore.”’ 

Some years after, the words of the brave Swabian seemed very near 
being fulfilled. A dark storm burst over the south of France, In 
order to put down the religious sects of the Waldenses and Albigenses, 
there were set up what were termed “Tribunals for the detection of 
Heresy,” that is to say, courts in which men were tried for their 
religious opinions, and punished if they were found to believe anything 
different from their judges, just as if they had committed great crimes. 
This led to suspicions, heart-burnings, cruelty, and oppression of all 
kinds, Everybody began to suspect everyone else of holding opinions 
that were not right, and when persons were found or even suspected to 
belong to those sects, they were persecuted and hunted down as if they 
had been robbers or murderers. Unchristian hatred and selfish zeal 
gratified their own passions under the cloak of religion; and peace, 
freedom, and confidence were at an end. 

Robert did not belong to any of these sects and so was left unmolested, 
but he saw many of his near friends and acquaintances cruelly treated 
for their religion, and he would often say, when some new act of 
oppression came to his knowledge, “ Is it possible that we, with hatred 
in our hearts and curses on our lips, should think ourselves capable of 
teaching heathen natives the religion of the Ged of love? Oh! brother 
‘Theobald, I had better accept your invitation and come to your German 
home—your words have come true, I am becoming tired of my native 
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soil. Oh! Lord God, Thy earth would everywhere be a sacred place, 
were it not rendered unholy by the crimes and hatred of men.” 

Robert fulfilled his promise to his beloved friend Henri of seeking 
out his mother and conveying to her his last message. By so doing he 
won an excellent wife, the youngest sister of his friend, a good and 
loveable maiden, of about the age of his own sister Marie. 


APPENDIX. 


Ir may perhaps interest some of our readers to know how far the 
history of the ‘“‘ Boy’s Crusade,” given in the story we have been 
translating, is true. In Dr. Barth’s story of ‘‘The Young Crusaders,” 
translated by Samuel Jackson, he says, after giving an account of the 
crusade from Germany, which contained girls as well as boys—*“ Let us 
look round * * on those from France, and see what became of 
them. They directed their course, in number about thirty thousand, to 
Marseilles ; in order to take shipping there, on their voyage to the Holy 
Land. Their chief captain and leader was Stephen, a shepherd’s boy 
from Cloyes, who, in consequence of his pretended miracles, was 
regarded as an eminent saint, and universally honoured. He rode in a 
tapestried chariot, and had a retinue of armed youthful satellites. * * 
* On arriving at Marseilles * * they made enquiry for ships to 
take them to Palestine. * * * ‘Two ship owners were soon met 
with, who professed their readiness to take them on board—these were 
Hugh Ferreus and William Porcus, two ominous names, as those of you 
who understand Latin will easily perceive, and, in fact, they were 
wicked slave-dealers, who, however, could not have been known in the 
city to be so, for otherwise the poor children would have been warned 
against them. ‘These hypocritical villians * * * must have taken 
their measures very artfully, for not only did the inexperienced children 
confide in them, but the grown-up persons also, who had joined the 
young pilgrims, and among them four hundred ecclesiastics. 

‘‘Seven large vessels, which belonged to the two men above- 
mentioned, were filled; and although they took on board so many that 
they had scarcely room to stand, yet a great part of the thirty thousand 
were obliged to stay behind. * * At first, all went well, * * * 
But after two days sail a dreadful storm arose; two of the overloaded 
vessels were wrecked on a rock near the island of St. Peter, off the coast 
of Sardinia, and all the children on board of them found a watery grave. 
* * * * * * The reprobate slave-dealers, with the five vessels 
that were remaining, directed their course to Egypt instead of to Syria, 
as they had engaged to do, and sold the boys and the rest of the 
pilgrims who were in their power, as slaves, in Alexandria and Bugia. 
The four hundred ecclesiastics, among whom were eighty priests, were 
bought by the Caliph of Bagdad, who treated them in a humane and 
pecoming manner. One of them returned home, after spending eighteen 
years in slavery, and stated that eighteen of the captive young pilgrims 
had been executed as martyrs, in a variety of ways, because they would 
not abjure their faith. He also stated that seven hundred of these 
unfortunate youths, who had meanwhile grown up to manhood, were 
slaves to Meslmmeek, the govenor of Alexandria; and that of all those 
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who had fallen into bondage to the Turks, not one had let himself be 
induced to renounce the Christian religion, although their masters had 
not spared either promises and caresses or menaces and tortures. * * 
* * * %* * * Ferreus and Porcus ceased not to do evil. Several 
years afterwards they formed the wicked plan of delivering up the 
emperor, Frederick the Second, into the hands of the Saracen Emir of 
Sicily. But this project was discovered; they were taken prisoners, 
and put to death with the Emir and his two sons.” 

Mr. Mackay, in the chapter on the Crusades in his book on * Popular 
Delusions,’ speaks of the two wicked monks as urging the poor children to 
quit their own homes for the Holy Land. The account he gives is a little 
different from Dr. Bath’s: we will therefore give it in part. 

‘‘ Karly in the spring of 1213 * * * * in France and Germany 
an immense number of boys and girls, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to thirty thousand, were incited by the persuasion of two 
monks, to undertake the journey to Palestine. The object of the monks 
seems to have been the atrocious one of inveigling them into slave ships 
on pretence of sending them to Syria, and selling them for slaves on the 
coast of Africa. They, no doubt, mainly consisted of the idle and 
deserted children who generally swarm in great cities, nurtured in vice 
and daring, and ready for anything. Great numbers of these poor 
victims were shipped at Marseilles; but the vessels, with the exception 
of two or three, were wrecked on the shores of Italy and every soul 
perished. ‘The remainder arrived safely in Africa, and were bought up 
as slaves, and sent off into the interior of the country. Another 
detachment arrived at Genoa; but the accomplices in this horrid plot 
having taken no measures at that port, expecting them all at Marseilles, 
they were induced to return to their homes by the Genoese. * * Two 
merchants of Marseilles, who were to have shared in the profits, were, 
it is said, brought to justice for some other crime, and suffered death. 
It appears from other authors that the preaching of the vile monks had 
such an effect upon these poor deluded children, that they ran about the 
country exclaiming, ‘Oh, Lord Jesus, restore Thy cross to us!’ And 
that neither bolts nor bars, the fear of fathers, nor the love of mothers, 
was sufficient to restrain them from journeying to Jerusalem.” 

Mrs, Markham, in her ‘‘ History of France,’”’ places the date of this 
juvenile crusade a little earlier, and makes no mention of Ferreus and 
Porcus. ‘Towards the end of the twelfth century,’ she says, “a 
crusade was undertaken in France, called the Child’s Crusade, which 
was entirely conducted by boys. * * It was begun by a boy (I do 
not know in what part of I'rance) who was so fanatical as to believe 
that he had received a commission from God to redeem the Holy 
Sepulchre, which he asserted could only be redeemed by the innocent 
hands of children. * * He traversed the country in a richly 
ornamented car, followed by his train of young crusaders, and, wherever 
he came, he and his companions were received with a kind of religious 
respect, At last they reached the coasts of the Mediterranean, and 
believing that they would be carried to the desired port by divine 
guidance, they embarked, as it should seem, in ill-appointed vessels, for 
the history ends by saying that they all perished in the waves.” 

THE END. 
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How kindly do we think of those we honour upon earth, 

Of him our earliest wants have owned, and her who gave us birth; 
Of wife, child, brother, sister, friend, around our home fire-side, 
Whether they live or far or near, or have before us died, 


And shall not one kind thought of ‘Thee raise up our hearts above, 
Thou! more than father to our wants, than mother to our love ! 

Dear wife, or child, or friend, may be, yet wert Thou still more dear, 
The Saviour Thou ! 1f all our love to others be sincere. 


There is no earthly friend would do for us what Thou hast done, 
Or love, as Thou, the race for whom Thou gav’st thine only Son; 
Yet we the while are thankless all; the souls that else were lost ! 
Disown the Giver, slight the gift, neglect its fearful cost. 


An enemy thus takes away out of our hearts Thy word ; 

Spirit of God! our spirits be within us deeply stirred ! 

That word now let us hear and keep! Thou givest the increase ! 
And bear, abundantly bear, fruit in patience and in peace, 


Spirit most holy ! touch our hearts, and melt away our fears! 
That we may seek our gracious Lord in tenderness and tears ! 
May trace Him, fashioned like a man, along earth’s daily path, 
And image Him high on His throne, with an unwavering faith. 


Rise! early rise! to praise and prayer, ye ransomed sinners ! rise! 
This is the time the Christ was born,—Praise Him above the skies ! 
To us, to us, the Son is given! our foes hath He subdued ! 

Each eye be raised ! each tongue unloosed, in awe and gratitude. 


O! could we reverently know, declare, and love our Lord, 

How surely would each proud offence be seen, confessed, abhorred ! 
How truly should we strive, and pray, and search our hearts within, 
To cleanse them, by His holy law, from every secret sin. 


And as young hearts devotedly to those they love will turn, 

May we be turned and look to Christ, and all His meekness learn. 
What kindness and what gentleness, what majesty and power, 
Arrayed the Saviour from His birth to His last dreadful hour. 


The Son of Man! for us He bore want, sorrow, scorn, aad pain, 
And death and darkness! Let Him not have borne them all in vain, 
Let His great mercy win our souls! Let Him our ransom prove! 
May we remember how He died,—give Him our life and love, 


Unto the Saviour let each heart, each melting heart be won: 
This is the time He came on earth, God’s own incarnate Son ! 
Be this a time to turn to Him in faith without delay, 

To seek Him while He yet is near,—the life, the truth, the way. 


On the unclouded sun no eye may gaze at burning noon, 

Yet all confess his glorious light, soft streaming from the moon: 
So may we trace the Father’s love, in Jesus Christ’s career, 

Nor blinded be, but gaze on Him till love cast out all fear. 


He laid them down, the majesty, the might, that were His own ; 
He quenched His sovereign diadem,—He left his glorious throne ; 
The great Creator shared on earth the creature’s want and woes, 
That we might share with Him in heaven the joy His love bestows, 


Now glory be to God, our God, the Father of our Lord, 
The Father, for His sake, of all who keep His holy word. 
Glory to God! the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be given ! 
And peace on earth, good-will to man, the ransomed of heaven. rH. 


—_— 
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THE SAVIOUR’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tue birthdays of great men are often celebrated, and the birthdays 
of children, and they are seasons of rejoicing and gladness, as if it were 
a pleasant thing to have been born. And so it is, if we live usefully. 

HKighteen hundred and eighty-three years ago a Babe was born at 
Bethlehem. His pious mother was poor, and had no soft bed to give 
Him, and no warm nursery to shelter Him. Only a stable and a manger. 

But while His birth seemed so mean and obscure, it was a matter of 
great joy in heaven. The angels were full of it. And you could tell 
me the very words of their song when they flew down to earth to 
announce His birth and to sing praise to God for His love. 

How can we best keep Christ’s birthday ? Presents are often given on 
birthdays as tokens of our love. ‘These gifts, whether great or small 
are always highly prized, Can we make a birthday-gift to the Lord 
Jesus ? Once He was poor on earth, but He is rich in heaven now; can 
we make an offering worth His acceptance there ? 

Yes, we can. Sinful and unworthy though we are, we can give the 
Lord Jesus our hearts. 

But they are worth so little! 

Yet He prizes them, out of His great love, and He says to each of us, 
“¢ My son, give Me thine heart.” And He will cleanse and purify them, 
and fill them with love and joy and peace. 

The following lines by a good man, now gone to be with Jesus (the 
Rev. I. Jacob), relate how a dear child did make this Birthday Present. 


‘¢ A dear little girl of tender years, 
With a heart of tenderest love, 
Loving her Saviour truly and well, 

Was anxious her love to prove. 


‘‘ His Birthday agatn had come, she knew, 
And t#is was the burden of care, 

How best she could make Him a present—for what 
Could a child like her prepare ? 


‘¢¢ Dear mother,’ she said, ‘on your birthday 
I love to make presents to you ; 

I want to make Jesus one upon His, 
Oh, tell me what I can do!’ 


“© What! my dear child,’ the mother replied, 
‘ There is ove thing He loves best, 

And you can give it at once—your heart, 
He'll take it, and make it blest!’ 


«¢ And alone she went, and on bended knee 
‘Thus lovingly she spake: 

‘ Dear Lord, on Thy birthday wholly to Thee 
My heart a present I make.’ 


** Who doubts the issue? Dear little girl, 
What hallowed delight she knew ! 

And oh, that little ones everywhere 
Would make the same present too! ” 


Christmas Sunshine. 





o, 
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A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


‘«‘ How are we to spend Christmas, father?” asked Janet Burton one 
December morning. 

Her father looked up quickly. “I’m sure Z don’t care. What’s 
Christmas to me or you ?” 

Jdanet’s face expressed as much wonder as possible. ‘“ We always 
thought it was much to us, at my grandfather's,” she answered earnestly. 
‘‘°Tis such a bright time, Christmas !”’ 

« Dare say it ia,’ growled Burton, ‘and I just think I see myself 
making a ‘ bright’ time of it. IfI was to buy your mother a cloak, 
now, to wear on Christmas-day, and Jim a pair of boots, and the 
children a heap of oranges, and you enough stuff for a pudding— 
would’nt it be grand ?” 

‘Tt would, indeed!” said Janet, with a sigh. 

‘¢ Of course—but let me tell you I can’t afford such fooleries,—and 
what’s more, I won’t.” 

‘‘ Hi! neighbour, what’s the matter P” 

The last speaker was a new acquaintance of Dick Burton’s, and a 
valuable one too—a man who was a walking Bible to the neighbourhood. 
He it was who, when Janet’s father was discharged for “ running down” 
his mill, waited on the mill-owner, and asserted his innocence; who, 
when poor Mrs, Burton was about to sell her chest of drawers to pay 
her arrears of rent, lent her a sovereign, with a face as smiling ‘as if he 
had been a duke;” and who, moreover, gave poor Jim those evening 
lessons which were destined to exalt him to be the great man of the 
family. Therefore he had a right to show his kind face at the door and 
ask what was the matter. 

‘¢ Matter ?” quoth Dick; “ why, Janet wants me to be extravagant at 
Christmas, and I won’t. What’s Christmas to me, Mr. Martin !” 

«A deal, a deal!” said Martin, warming his cold hands at the bright 
fire which Janet had risen so early to kindle, and lcoking round with 
one of his frank smiles; ‘‘ say nothing against Christmas to me, Richard, 
I love it! Such a merry time for everybody,—such a time for making 
the children happy with feasting, and games, and laughter,—” 

« Oh, ay, when you’ve got money !” said Burton sulkily. 

‘* Well, you’ve got money—” 

“No, [ have not; you know I have not, Martin !” 

‘Hear him!” cried Martin, looking round upon his audience, “A 
man with five-and-thirty shillings a week! Well, if you have no 
money, I should like all my friends to have none!” 

“‘] tell you I’ve no money to spend in Christmas nonsense.” 

‘‘It is not nonsense to give a little harmless pleasure to your 
children. Come now, I'll join you in a feast on Christmas-day !” 

“‘T tell you I can’t afford it,” 

“Yes, you can,”’ 

‘How then? It was hard work enough to pay you what I owed 
you; you ought to know that, Martin! Here I allow my wife fifteen 
shillings for meat—” 

‘And rent, and firing, and candles,” said Janet, quietly. 
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“ You hold your tongue! Then I put five shillings in the box for 
clothes, and—and—a something in the savings’ bank, as you made me 
promise to do—”’ 
~ How much, then?” asked Martin, with a smile lurking round the 
corners of his mouth. 

« Five shillings.” 

« And what is done, pray, with the other ten ?” 

“Oh, lots of things,” said Richard, evasively. 

“Ah, Dick !? and Martin laid his hand on his friend’s shoulder ; 
‘but for tobacco and beer you might make this home happy. Just think. 
Poor Jim’s feet touch the ground—because you smoke and drink; your 
wife goes shivering through the streets—because you smoke and drink ; 
Janet must carry only a Testament to God’s house—because you smoke 
and drink ; the children cannot have a merry Christmas—because you 
smoke and drink! Oh, what a selfish fellow must this be;—a man 
who cares for his own appetite more than he does for his wife’s health, 
or for his children’s pleasures !” 

“You're hard upon me, [ tell you,” said Richard, not without some 
creditable shame; “if it wasn’t for our other fellows I shouldn’t spend 
so much,” 

“Our ‘other fellows!’ The very men who proved the other day 
that they cared not twopence for you! No, Burton, stick to your home 
like a man, and let ‘our fellows’ and their opinions go to Bath !” 

Dick hesitated. | 

Martin threw a sovereign on the table. _ 

‘‘ There, I’m a single man,’ he said, ‘‘ and missus has invited me to 
come and lodge with you, so here’s a pound—just on condition that you 
double it this fortnight, and let Janet buy her mother’s cloak, Jim’s 
boots, and a Christmas treat. Come now!” 

‘But how can father do without his drink and his tobacco?” asked 
Jim anxiously. | | 

There was an awkward silence, during which Burton shaded his face 
and mused, while his sickly wife almost thought that the new lodger 
was too hard upon her husband. The time for work drew on, but 
Dick still tarried. At last, and just as Martin had resolved to rouse 
him, he jumped up suddenly, and cried,— 

“Tl do ut” 

« What ?”’ 

“ Why all that—and more too! I’ve done with the beer-shop for one 
while, I can tell you, and if my children don’t enjoy their Christmas as 
wellas any in the kingdom, it shan’t be my fault, Martin, I promise you !” 

Martin smiled—but the children laughed outright, and tumbled 
about the floor and cried, “ Hurra for father !” till the “ house-place ”’ 
rang again, while little Poll, the tiniest of them all, crept to his side 
and looked up for a kiss, 

‘Mother, you'll have your cloak !” said Janet, quietly. 

«* And you your Bible,” Janey !’’ 

“But I say—how soon a fellow may make the women and the 
children happy !” said Burton, who had a heart after all! 

“Ay, ay! and it’s worth while,” said Martin, as they strode into 


a Ge 
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the street ; “I scorn the ways of some men—taking a woman from her 
home, or comfortable service, and expecting her to cook their food, to 
clean their houses, to take all the care of a tribe of children, and then 
refusing to deny themselves a pint of beer, even if that woman shivers 
in the cold for want of winter clothes !” 

Burton looked half ashamed, but he said nothing. 

“Now in the Bible,” Martin went on presently, ‘‘I find that a 
man must deny himself before he can take one step after Christ ; and 
instead of considering it a manly thing to neglect home, I find men 
taught by an all-perfect Being declaring that a man who does not pro- 
vide for his own household is worse than an infidel, and that men are 
to cherish their wives as Christ cherishes His people !” 

“ Well, that may be all very good, but you see I don’t put myself 
under your book—don’t take it for my guide.” 

“Yes! in some things you do—and a very hot-headed advocate for 
the observance of some of its laws you are !” 

“ Ay, ay! Which may they be ?” 

‘Thou shalt not steal! Honour thy father and thy mother! Zhou 
shalé not bear false witness against thy neighbour !” 

Burton smiled. ‘‘ Ay, there you have me! That last is just what I 
should like our fellows to remember.” 

“T thought so; and depend upon it not only our fellows but ourselves 
would do well to remember not only these but all the laws of God’s 
grand book—the Bible. Come, Burton, you have promised to buy 
Janet a well-bound copy of the Scriptures for a Christmas gift—say 
that you’ll read it through, for my sake and your own.” 

“* But why 2?” 

Martin looked grave, and laid his hand on Burton’s shoulder. 

“ Which of us is the happiest, Dick ?” he asked, with his eyes fixed 
upon the other’s face. 

Dick stammered as he replied, “ Well—I suppose—yow !” 

‘¢ And why ?”’ 

‘¢T’m gure I don’t know, unless it’s because you seem to steer better 
than I do. I’m always in scrapes, I am !’’ 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Dick—J don’t steer at all !”’ 

‘¢ Who does then ?” | 

Martin lifted his hat involuntarily and said, “ Christ is at the helm ! 
Years, years ago—I remember that it was just at Christmas-time—I 
asked Him, Dick, to take the helm and guide the ship, and He does 
euide it, and I am safe for ever. ‘ For God so loved the world, that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ” 

“T see what you mean,” said Dick, as five minutes later they parted 
at the mill door, “ and whatever else I do this Christmas I’ll take care 
to read the Bible. I’ve been a surly fellow in my time, but I’m not 
mad enough to think your religion moonshine; and if I can get my 
ship into the same harbour as yours, I shall be all right, I know.’’ 

‘‘T hope so,’’ said Martin, seriously, “‘ but remember Christ has said, 
‘I am the way, the truth and the life; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me.’ You can’t get into heaven by your own works! Christ is 
the way!” 
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They parted ; and that Christmas Richard Burton began to read the 
Bible. It was a happy time, for every evening found a peaceful and 
united family around that humble hearth; and Christmas day—a day 
of smiles, and simple feasting, and kindness to those poorer still than 
they—was to that household a beginning of better times. And Martin 
spoke the truth on Ohristmas-eve, when, seeing the good wife in her 
ample cloak, and Jim with his strong shoes, and Janet—the observed 
of all observers—mixing the great pudding, he said in Burton’s ear,— 

‘‘Ah Dick, my friend, Christmas 7s ‘ something’ to you after all! 


—and most men who deny themselves can afford to spend Christmas ! 


}?? 





HOMELY KECEIPIS. 


A LA Move BrEEr.—An ox cheek 
makes excellent a la mode beef, Well 
wash it in plenty of cold water with 
a handful ofsalt init. Put it into an 
iron pot with three quarts of cold 
water. Boil up slowly, skim, then 
simmer for three hours and a half, 
Cut up a small carrot and a turnip 
into neat square pieces. Slice a small 
head of ceiery and a good sized onion ; 
fry these in an ounce of butter, and 
while frying season with a teaspoonful 
of salt, a saltspoonful of black pepper, 
a cayenne-spoonful of cayenne, a tea- 
spoonful of unmade mustard, a salt- 
spoonful of moist sugar, half a salt- 
spoonful of mixed sweet herbs in 
powder, and a good tablespoonful of 
flour. Take care that they do not 
burn, but let them fry toa nice brown 
colour. Then put them into a sauce- 
pan with three-quarters of a pint of 
the liquor the cheek is boiling in; stir 
well, and let it simmer for a quarter 
ofan hour, Take up the cheek; cut 
off about half of the meat into neat 
slices, put it into the gravy, and let it 
simmer a quarter of an hour longer; 


add a teaspconful of any ketchup, and | 


serve at once. Cut off the remainder 
of the meat and put it away; strain 
the liquor and keep it for soup. 
CURRIED Ox CHEEK.—Cut up into 
small square pieces the remainder of 
the ox cheek. Peel and chop one good 
sized onion, a small acid apple, and a 
small turnip; put them into a frying- 
pan with an ounce of butter, and 
while frying add a good tablespoonful 
of curry powder, a teaspoofnl of salt, 
a quarter of a saltspoonful of dried 


mint in powder, and a dessertspeonful | 








of dried flour. Fry till the whole is 


nicely browned; then put it into a 
saucepan with half a pint of the liquor 
the cheek was boiled in, and the 
meat, and simmer very gently, stirring 
often, for halfan hour, Add a salt- 
spoonful of vinegar, and serve at once, 
with or without a dish of boiled rice, 
BoILED SaLtt Brer.—Put the beef 


| into sufficient cold water to cover it. 


Boil up slowly, skim carefully, then 
simmer very gently till done, The 
time will depend on the part. A 
piece of brisket or thick flank, weigh- 
ing seven pounds, will require three 
hours and a half; silver side of the 
round, an hour and ahalf; top ribs, 
about four pounds, an hour. In each 
case the time to be reckoned from the 
time of boiling up. Serve with a 
little of the liquor it was boiled in, in 
the dish and with carrots round it. 

HASHED BEEF.—Peel and slice a 
small onion; cut up about three- 
quarters of a pound of cold roast beef ; 
season if with a good saltspoonful of 
salt and rather less of pepper; dredge 
if on both sides with dried flour, about 
a dessertspoonful; put it, with the 
onions, into a saucepan, add a quarter 
of a pint of gravy or cold water, shake 
the saucepan till the flour mixes with 
the liquid, put it over a slow fire and 
simmer very gently for twenty 
minutes. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
mushroom ketchup, or two tablespoon- 
fuls of any kind of pickles cut up, 
simmer ten minutes more, then serve 
with fresh toasted bread cut into three- 
cornered pieces, placed round the hash 
at inch distances, 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 
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numbers use it, and no Family should 
be without it. Sold by all Grocers, Corn 
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WHAT OF 
“FANCY FAIRS”? 


A Poem describing the evils and dis- 
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On the 3rd October, 1883, the Rev. J. CHARLESWORTH writes :—= 
= : “Will you be good enough to forward one of your Chest Protec- 
> tors? I have worn one during several winters, with great benefit.” 
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The very highest Excellence in every respect,—in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance; Simplicity, Ease of 
Working, Usefulness, Durability, 





Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial at Home. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


-150, Cheapside, and 185, Regent Street, W., London. 


34, King Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 52, New 
Road, Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 
Certified Agents in all Towns. 


ULCERS, ABSCESSES, CANCERS, POLYPUS, PILES, 
POISONED WOUNDS of all kinds, 


And every form of ERUPTION and SKIN DISEASE are effectually cured, 
without the aid of the lancet or knife, by 


EK. Burgess’s Lion Ointment and Pills. 


NUMBERS HAVE BEEN CURED AFTER LEAVING THE VARIOUS 
LONDON HOSPITALS UNCURED. 


SEND FOR LIST OF TESTIMONIALS POST FREE. 


Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., of most Chemists; or post free from 
Kk. BURGESS, 66, High-street, and 14, Red Lion-street, Wandsworth, London,S.W. 
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Elliot Stock’s New & Recent Books, 


ee 





Complete in Fifteen Volumes, Roxburgh binding, price 5s. each, with Copious Indices. Any 
: volume can be bought singly. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM: A Complete Commentary on the Holy 


Scriptures; consisting of Critical, Homiletic, and Illustrative Notes on an Original Plan, by the 
Rev. James Comper Gray, author of ‘‘ Topics for Preachers and Teachers,” etc. 


Every verse, or group of connected verses, throughout the Bible is elucidated by the following 
notes ; 

I. BRIEF CRITICAL EXPLANATORY NOTES on the meaning of the verse. 

2. A HoMILETIC ANALYSIS, giving the natural divisions of its subject for preaching. The 
total of these notes supply over 12,000 OUTLINES of SERMONS, taken from great preachers of 
all ages and all countries. 

3. ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, APOTHEGMS, Parables, and Illustrative Quotations in en- 
forcement of the sacred text, yielding over 11,500 apposite extracts from reliable sources. 

4. SCRIPTURE REFERENCES to other passages in the Bible connected with or illustrative of 
the subject under study. 

5. NAMES OF AUTHORS quoted, and reference to their works, with, where needful, the page 
on which further help will be found. 

_ 6 ARCHAOLOGICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL NoTEs on the language of the Bible, and its use 
In various periods. 

7. APHORISMS AND QUOTATIONS, Classical and modern, in illustration of Scripture, amount 
ing in the aggregate to about 21,000. 

Two Most CoMPLETE INDICES of subjects and Illustrations are added, which put the stores of 
useful information and help contained in this work at the service of the reader. 


Complete in two volumes, 8vo, handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. cach, post free; half-calf, 7s: > 
morocco, 12s. each, post free. 


BIBLICAL THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. Containing 


a vast Collection of facts, Notes, and Information concerning much that is Rare, Quaint, 
Obscure, and little known in relation to Biblical Subjects. A very copious and detailed Index 
puts the stores of information contained in these Volumes at the reader’s disposal at a glance. 


** Ministers, Sunday-school Teachers, and others engaged in the exposition of the Scriptures, 
will not fail to avail themselves of so rich a storehouse of illustration as the work promises to 
be.—fecord. 

New and Cheap Edition, price 5s., post free. 


THE NEW CYCLOPZXDIA OF ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTE, 
MORAL and FRELIGIOUS. Containing a vast Collection of Authentic Anecdotes, Old and 
New, on a wide range of subjects, arranged and classified alphabetically for ready reference, and 
with a Detailed Index. : | 


‘*This work will certainly prove a luxury to such lecturers and preachers who have not extensive 
libraries, or much time to look through many books for themselves, to find just what they want at 
the time they want it.”"—Chuzch Advocate. 

Just published, handsome cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


THE NEW HANDBOOK CF SUNDAY SCHOOL ADDRESSES. 


These addresses have been specially prepared by experienced Sunday-school writers, for the use 
of superintendents, teachers, and others, who may—with little time for preparation—be called 
on to address youthful or, in many cases, adult audiences. 


In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., post free. Uniform with the above. 


THE NEW MANUAL OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ADDRESSES. 


A comprehensive and suggestive collection of Outlines of Addresses, adapted for Sunday-schools 
and other assemblages of young people, many of the addresses being also fitted for gatherings of 
working men, missionary meetings, ragged-school festivals, etc., etc. 

Price 4s- 6d., post free. 


SHORT AND SIMPLE READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW’S 


GOSPEL. ‘This little work has been written in the hope that it might prove useful as a help in 
reading God’s Word. There are many persons whose busy lives render it difficult for them to 
find time to read their Bible, and still less to study it. The writer has endeavoured in these 
simple thoughts on short portions of the Gospel to suggest such practical lessons from each as 
any intelligent reader may gather for himself, if he had the leisure to meditate and consider as 
well as to read. 

‘Will be found useful for private and devotional readings.” —Christian World. 





LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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CONTENTS, 


Old St. PanVs—ZJllustrated ... was on mn om aa 


The Captive of Alexandria; or the Boys’ Crusade—(concludcd) see wi =. 200 


Christmas—Poetry _ waa sib ae ee ae 


LHE VOLUME OF AFTER WORK for 1882 








The Saviour’s Birthday .. 208 | 
| 
A Story for Christmas.Day : . . 209 | 
| 
| Homely Receipts ove P a 919 
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nk DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
ha FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything 
injurious to a tender Babe.) 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, (great saving), with 
full Directions. 


Sent post free for 165 stamps. _Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ HivEry MorHeEn’ 8 Boor, which contains vate 
hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. 
Ask your Chemist for a free copy. Fewninas, West Cowes, I.W. 


ie fe FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application ‘by 
a letter or post card. Direct Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I. W. 


OOUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


Sold in Boxes, at Is., 14d. and 2a. 9d., 

tid with directions, Sent post free for 15 % 

I stamps. Direct ALyRED FENNINGs, West 

Fe Cowes, I.W. 

to The largest size. Boxes, 28. 9d. (36 
stamps, post free), contain three times fy 

the quantity of thesmall boxes. ~) 


Read Fennines’ EveRyvgopy’s Dooror. 


ad “Tavs 
ILIHONOUT 


EASY TEETHING. 
wnao 





7} BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL CUSTARD 


Powder makes delicious Custards and 
Blanc-Manges. Custards made with it are 
a great improvement toallStewedFruits, 
and to Fruit Puddings and Pies. Vast 
numbers use it, and no Family should 
be without it, Sold by all Grocers, Corn 
Dealers, and at Co-operative Stores in 
iS and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and Is. 

ad 


Etim 
rae FOR PASTRY; PUDDINGS, CA KES, AND 
wee = WHOLESOME: BREAD: 











 SFORTHE BLOOD 1S. THE LIFE? 


. wee WOODCOCK’ Gu 





"PILLS. 














a 

Nee GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 
sa ths GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

Heed GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

pri - | @OOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

me ee warranted to cleanse the _— —— a — GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

Meh rom whatever cause arising orScrofula, Scurvy, 

| eas Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
hat are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonialsfrom all | GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
ee part: ot eee, Me Gd. rege , cee veh hee arising from a disordered state of the 
fio times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sen 

is wy to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprie- ee vow ere ikea 18,” 12d, 
eee THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES | cactus Ie oh or bs cteipetacosrdite Ge cla BRE 
a enclose or stamps, according to size, to PAG 
wea: ; WOODCOCK, High $ In. and th } 
Bes DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. free fe return of post. oe eee ae Nee ee ee ON 
Mik g Ready, crown 8vo., paper cover. Price 1s. 6d, each. Paris I and J, 

oe (Part IIT, is. Od., nearly ready.) 

pa EDDIES AND EBBS, 

ca By BENJAMIN GEORGE AMBLER, 


‘‘ Very striking verses.”—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C., 
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“Automatic” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 








The very highest Excellence in every respect,—in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance; Simplicity, Ease 0! 


Working, Usefulness, Durability. 





Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial at Home. 
Lists Post free. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


150, Cheapside, and 185, Regent Street, W., London. 
34, King Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 52, New 
Road, Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 11, Market Street, Nottingham. 
Certified Agents in all Towns. 








ESTABLISH HD 


183 5. 





BY THE USE OF WHICH 


During more than Forty Years, 


MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 


Have been effected ; numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. 


The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
KIDNEYS; aleo in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are sufficientto prove the 


great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and 


other fluids of the human body, 


Sold in boxes, price 73d.. Is. 1jd., and 28.9d. by G. Wuenpron & Son, 3, Crane-court Fleet-street, London, 


and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. 


for 8, 14 or 33 stamps. 


Sent free by post in the United Kingdom 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts 
exceed Four Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
H for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH, 
with immedidte Possession, and no Rent to pay. 


Apply at the Office of the Birkbeck Building 
Society. 


How, TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 

LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 
PER MONTH, with immediate Possession, 
either for Building or Gardening purposes, Apply 


at the Office of the Birkbeck Freehold Land 
Society. 


A Pamphlet, with full Particuiars, on appli. 
cation, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





Established 1851, 


B IRKBECK BANK, —Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers and Interest allowed on 
the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £50. No commission charged |for keeping 
accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at 
Three per cent. interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the Collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, and Ooupons; and the 
purchase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credi¢ 1nd Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on appli- 


cation » 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, 


Alanager. 








le | INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 





























eae a "ASTHMA, ‘CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and all DISORDERS of the 
re BREATH, THROAT, and LUNGS’ are ‘insured. Dye x 

ye. - 

hale 

ee i In Hysterical and Heart Complaints they are unfailing; in RHEUMATISM and NERVOUS PAINS— | i, 
a eae ‘they act like a charm.’ 
9 Nothing else gives such a sound refreshing niglit’s reat. 

ane , | More Cures of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, &e. 

& wish Mr. Reinh ardt, Chemist, Briggate, Leeds, writes:—‘‘ Many and surprising are the testimonials of relief 
wilh afforded to confirmed cases of Asthma and Consumption, and long-standing Coughs,”’ 
agit TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
"ea Dr. Lococn’s Warers are invaluable, in a few hours they remove all hoarseness and wonderfully increase | 
aa 2 the power and flexibility of the voice. | 


ey : 7 THry TAstm PLEASANTLY. 
“ *.* Full directions in English, French, Spanish, and German are enclosed with every box. 


Price 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 48, 6d., and lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


- MOTTO CARDS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

oy Mr. ELLIOT STOCK will be glad to supply samples of his 

Be CHRISTMAS X& NEW YEAR’S MOTTO CARDS | 
i TO MINISTERS AND SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


be : Any Motto printed to Order, or tastefully designed Cards supplied blank, at from 9s. per 100.} 
LONDON :—ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, E.U. | 


'.  HIMROD’S CURE {SING WELL! SPEAK WELL 
i FOR ASTHMA. Members of Church Choirs, Preachers, Reci-| 








. oer - warn 


























aes | The Discoverer of HIMROD’S CURE who was for § ters, and all who haveconstant use for the Voice, . 
disease, Asthina, Wap after mang wish gud-tatinres, Vue be provided (epeialy in the cold ort 
te sease, Asthma, r many trials and failures, g ‘6 

ake at last succeeded in bringing together a combination § 22% seasov) with DOUGHTY’S VOICE! 
can, which is now offered to the public with the fullest § LOZENGES.”’ Over 5,000 testimonials to} 
rats, confidence in its value as A curr. It has been § their efficacy. See Jenny Lind’s signature on: 
me. thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, and § nuine box 
ay was said by the late LORD BEACONSFIELD to | every & ‘ | 
Sy lave given him the greatest comfort. 
aa Of all Chemists 4s. per box, or by remitting 43. 3d. § DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES ? 
aes to the undersigned, a box wili be mailed to any § 

A att addrezs. Charges paid. : Free, ls. 2d., 2s. 9d., 58. 4d. and IIs. 6d. 


* 2 . —s on 
2 Fort in? Fe eg.- 9-2 


F. NEWBERY & SON, 


Street, London, E.C. 


(British Depot) 1, King Edward Street, Newgate 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Strect, London. 





Are sold by all Chemists, ls., 28. 6d., 58. 11s. or | 
j 
F, NEWBERRY & SONS, 


EsraBbiisueD A.D. 1746. | 
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